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ADVERTISE ENT. | 


GOME parts of the work now preſets to the 
public may ſeem. to require an Apology, as 
not being compoſed with that formality, whic may 
be thought requiſite. The fact is, theſe Lectures 
were not written in order to be read; the writin 


was merely a preparation for freaking. To reviſe 
them now, and give them an appearance fit to 


meet the eye of a critical reader, would be a work 


of much time, and perhaps of little utility, Wri- 
tings have often been rendered obſcure by too la- 
boured a correction, and by endeavours to reduce 
matter into the leaſt poſhbl8 compaſs. This apo- 
logy, it 1s hoped, may uffice, if ſome expreſſions 


are found of rather a familiar fort, and if ſome 


remain in the form of queries. 

With reſpe& to ſubjef matter, every reader of 
Lectures ſhould be aware, that they do not pretend 
to be wholly original. If the Lecturer compiles 


with judgment what will be moſt uſeful to his par- 
ticular hearers, and ſometimes advances a ſtep or 


two beyond his predeceſſors, he does all that ought 
to be expected from him. In examining what has 


been already ſaid, he will naturally think for him- 
ſelf, from whence ſomething original will reſult; and, 
if one man improves one ſubject a little, and ano- 


ther another, there is an advanceme nt of knows 
| ledge upon the whole. 


Where ſubjects have occaſioned much diſpute, 


and no deciſion has been made upon them, in 


which the generality have acquieſced, ſuch as 80 


relatin g to languages and cuſtoms of remote anti- 


quity, 
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with giving clear accounts of old opinions, than to 
aim at eſtabliſhing ſome new one. 
The. Heads of theſe Lectures having been already 
rinted, it feems defireable, that the Lectures them- 
ſelves ſhould now correſpond to them; even though, 
for that purpoſe, ſome obſeryations ſhould be re- 
tained, which ſome readers may think of inferior 


moment: eſpecially as comparing the Lectures with 


the Heads will always be uſeful towards gaining a 
right notion of the ſubject under conſideration. 

It may be right to add, for the fake of thoſe di- 
ligent and attentive hearers who took Notes during 


the delivery of the Lectures, that they need not 


ſuſpect their own accuracy, if they find ſome re- 
marks in their papers which are not here; and ſome 
here, which they have not. Such differences are 
thus to be accounted for: if, in the delivering of 
a Lecture, ſomething ſeemingly uſeful occurred, 


which had not occurred in the preparation, it was 
not always rejected, nor always written down af- 


terwards; and if, on the other hand, there ſeemed 
to de occaſion to finiſh any ſubject or chapter at 
any particular Lecture, that could not, in ſome 
caſes be done, without omitting ſomething, which 
bates Rees % 


% 


Had Mr. Malone's Inquiry concerning the ge- 


nuineneſs of the Shakſpeare papers been publiſhed, 
when Book 1. Chap. 13. Sect. 4. was delivered, it 


would have been mentioned, as containing ftriking 


examples of what is there laid down. 


Dri FO on 
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quity, it may often be better to content one's ſelf 
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B O O K I. 
OF DIVINITY, AS COMMON TO ALL SECTS OP 
| CHRISTIANS, 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 


I. T e a * wks it aſt aſcful 
to have right views of the nature of it ;=with- | 


out theſe, the work can neither be ſo improving, nor 


ſo pleaſing and intereſting, as it might be. He, who 


has too high notions of the taſk before him, will be 
deterred from attempting it; he, who has too low 
' notions of it, will begin it too lightly, and will be 


diſguſted when reality does not anſwer to his ſan- 
guine and viſionary expectations &. 
2. If right views are fo uſeful, in what do they 
conſiſt?— In ſeeing the extent of the whole work; 
the degree of perfection which it admits of; the 


connexion, which the ſeveral parts have with each 


other, ſo as to judge-whether a part can be ſtudied 


| ſeparately ; the neceſſary difficulty of ſtudying any 


part; and the degree of preſent pleaſure, which may 


be On to ariſe from the ſtudy rightly purſued. 


3. The 
* * xiv. 25.—33. 
VOL. 1. A 


3 2 ' BOOK I. CHAP. t. SECT. ili, iv. 


3 . The extent of our undertaking will appear by 
and by. Let us, then, take notice of the degree of 
perfection, which ſeems to be attainable in purſuing 
it. The chief thing here to be obſerved is, that ar- 


| guments and doctrines, tenets, opinions, are formed 

| by the human mind gradually. At firſt, a man has 

| a glimpſe of ſomething, he examines it, ſees what 4 

| is for and what againſt it; colle&s matter, which ff 

| at firſt is a ſort of chaos ; arranges ; ſees new ſup- 15 

| ports, new objections; works his thought into ſome 5 

| form ; ſurmounts difficulties ; reviews his train of 9 
ideas, ere long, with eaſe and ſatisfaction; confirms I 

| his notion by experience, eſtabliſhes it finally *. 5 

| The whole courſe of his operation reſembles that $ 

= of an artiſt, who gradually brings a rude block of 3 

marble into a pleaſing form. We mult not think, 

' when a philoſopher or a divine is ſo enraptured 


with a new diſcovery as to ſacrifice to the muſes, or 
leap out of a bath and run about the ſtreets crying 
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_ evemea, that his idea has acquired all that regularity ; 
| and neatneſs, with which it afterwards appears in Fl 
| well written books; in ſuch elements as thoſe of 3 


Euclid. It often happens, that an opinion does 


| not come to maturity in a ſingle age. Therefore 3 
| it is always right to aſk, in what ſtate of philoſophy 1 
or theology (for the caſe is the ſame with both) we 7 
| are at preſent : this muſt promote modeſty in the 9 
| teacher, and patience in the learner. And, if a 1 


teacher offers any notion of his own, as newly con- 
ceived, allowances ſhould be made accordingly : if 
an opinion is old, it may be expected to be the more 
definite. 1 8 
4. Learning too has its variations. It is in ſome 
reſpects progreſſive, but in others it is retrograde. 


A man may paſs a long time in the invention of N 
that, which he can explain to others in a very ſhort 1 
time: this cauſes an increaſe of knowledge; but 3 
| | the —_ | ; A 
Acts xvii. 27. —_ 
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BOOK 1. CHAP. I. SECT. v. 3 
the ſubjects of inquiry multiply, and this may caule 
a decreaſe of knowledge in particular ſubjects. 
When there are few things to know, a man may 
know every thing, as far as others know : but, when 
there are a great number of things to ſtudy, a man 
muſt either be wholly 1gnorant of ſome things, or 


know but little of any. Sometimes, new ſources of 


knowledge are opened ; as when the Herculaneum 
was diſcovered: —ſometimes, old ſources are ſtopped 
up; as by the irruptions of Barbarians * into an 
improved country. — Sometimes, learning lies unno- 
ticed in libraries; thoſe, who read and think, fancy 


they are diſcovering ſomething new, and then find, 


that their diſcoveries have been made long ago. 

All this is as applicable to theological learning as 
to any other kind. We ſhould therefore aſk in what 
ſtate of its progreſs or regreſs our learning or know- 
ledge is, in any point, and let that regulate our feelings 


and expectations. There have been times, when the 


Hebrew language was more cultivated than it is at 
preſent: the ſolidity of interpretations muſt always 


be expected to be proportioned to the prevailing 


knowledge of original languages. 


5. It may be proper, before we proceed, to de- 
duce ſome particular conſequences from what has been 


already remarked. And firſt, increaſe of true judg- 


ment and rational knowledge i is always productive 
of an increaſe of candor and modeſty; as increaſe 


53 


of falſe judgment and ill-directed knowledge 


is of pedantry and myſtery. When we under- 


take any thing in an improved age, we may have 
confidence conſiſtently with modeſty ; becauſe 
our confidence 1 is not in ourſelyes, but in the can- 


dor 


„ Hume's Poſthumous Dialogues, p. 69. —The burning of the 
lib at Alexandria, A. D. 646; a 2 the ſacking of Conftan- 
Ol. 4. 


tinople; A. D. 1204. * 


4 BOOK I. CHAP. I. SECT. vi. 


dor and indulgence of others. This decreaſe of 


pedantry is remarkable 1 in lawyers and phyſicians, at 
preſent. 


6. Again, it follows, from the gradual improve- 


ment of judgement and knowledge, that we need 
not be aſhamed at any time to declare, that our judg- 
ment is in ſſpenſe; or to retract an opinion which we 
have once profeſſed. From the progreſſive nature of 
mental acquirements, nothing is more probable, than 


that we ſhould ſee arguments on different ſides of a 


queſtion, whoſe comparative weights we cannot imme- 
diately determine; or that, on farther examination, 
we ſhould diſcern truth where we had not diſcerned 
it before. Improvement cannotbe madebut by bring- 
ing to light error and imperfection ; it is very idle 
therefore topraiſe improvement, and at the ſame time 


to annex any diſgrace to acknowledging error. Men 


do ſo without reflecting. They naturally diſlike 
error, and in a degree deſpiſe thoſe who err, which 
indeed often deters men from owning their miſtakes. 
The unthinking flatter themſelves with the ex- 
pectation of an infallible guide; in law and phyſic 


they are impatient if they have not one; and they 


cannot eaſily reſpect a guide in religious matters, who 


diſclaims infallibility. Beſides, they ſay, he has the 


ſure word of God: no doubt the ſcripture is true, 
but it may be falſely interpreted; and all that any 
man ſhould really be underſtood to mean, when he 
ſpeaks of © the word of God,” is human interpre- 
tation of it.— Natural religion they will allow to be 
in ſome ſenſe uncertain: yet ſometimes it is by no- 
tions of natural religion, by our conceptions of the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that we explore the 
ſenſe of his written word. 

We have ſeveral inſtances of the ingenuouſneſs 
here ſpoken of, in men remarkable for their abilities 


and 
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pin. See his Life of Cranmer, p. 222. 


BOOK I. CHAP, I, SECT, vii, viii. 5 


and knowledge *. Theſe conſequences being noted, 
we will proceed. 


7. After ſeeing what kind and degree of perfec- 
tion we may hope to attain, let us obſerve how the 
ſeveral parts of our eee are connected to- 
gether; there is, doubtleſs, ſome connexion be- 
tween them all; but it muſt not be thought like 
that which we find in mathematics. Our work 
might be divided into ſeveral parts, each of which 
might be ſtudied profitably; - when ſubje&s occur 
in different parts, it is natural to ſay, that they have 
been before explained; but yet the want of the ex- 
planation of what is paſt will ſeldom make the pre- 
ſent unintelligible. As a man may read the odes of 
Horace ſeparately from the epiſtles, or vice verſa, 
though it is better he ſhould read both, ſo may he 
take ſeparately almoſt any parts of a ſyſtem of di- 
vinity. 5 

8. The difficulty of our ſtudy is ſuch as rather to 
require patience and ſimplicity, than depth or acute- 
neſs of judgment: the languages which divines 
want, may be learnt gradually, without any great 
exertions 1n any one part ; the chief difficulties as to 
expreſſions in divinity, ariſe from not conſidering . 
them as popular. And though ſomething muſt be 


{aid concerning our motives, and our voluntary ac- 


| ; | tions, 

The modeſty and diffidence of the great Origen are much 
celebrated. See Lard. Works, Vol. 2. under Origen Sect. 2. 
and Cave Hiſt. lit. Vol 1. p. 115. Col. 1. 

Cranmer”s retracting, is worthy of mention, as given by Gil- 

The learned William Wotton retracts, Vol. 1. Miſna; p. 
314. Auguſtin has publiſhed two books of retractations. Arch- 
biſhop Uſer retracts an opinion; ſee de Symb. p. 17. Michaelis. 
Introd. Lectures, Sect. 68, Quarto, does the ſame, about the 
Codex Argenteus. Mr. Hume's note at the beginning of his Eſ- 
ſay on the populouſneſs of ancient nations might be mentioned, 
as alſo Locke's confeſſing he did not underſtand 1 Cor. xi. 10. 
And Cicero's paſſage, which is the motto to Locke's Eſſay on 
the Underſtanding, 

AJ 


6 BOOK 1. CHAP. 1. SECT. ix. 


tions, as well as concerning the nature of God, and 
the part which he acts in the falvation of mankind, 

and the divine decrees, yet it ſeems as if nothing 
more were wanting, I do not ſay to make them, 
perfectly clear, but to prevent all diſſention about them, 
than fmplicity* ;—men may be {aid to underſtand any 
ſubject, when they agree, that they ſee all that can 
be ſeen of it at preſent by man. 

. Laſtly, men are apt to have wrong views of 
the kind of taſk on which we now enter, in reſpect 
of the preſent pleaſure which it may afford. There 
is nothing more intereſting and affecting to man, 
than religion, when he is free from prejudices 
againſt it, and is rightly diſpoſedꝶg. Men who 
affect to be philoſophers, hear the vulgar ſpeak of 
things as known, which are not thoroughly under- 
ſtood, and, in order to avoid this, they run into 
notions ten times more unphiloſophical, than an 
popular ſuperſtition ? In order to be philoſophers, 
they ceaſe to be men : they loſe the pleaſures of the 
devout affections, and ſtop their ears to the voice of 
both reaſon and experience: eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
does, to be ſure, tell us of ſome who have made 
religion an inſtrument of ambition; but it ſeems to 


me to give us events and characters more intereſt- 


ing than profane, when ſeen with proper allowances; 


nay it ſometimes deſcribes actions ſo great, noble, 


and affecting, that it might ſupply the place even of 
romance and fiction itſelf. It is true indeed, that 


every 


Dr. Balguy, p. 103. But his whole 8th Diſcourſe is on 
Difficulties in Religion. 


+ See Dr. Powell's 3d Diſcourſe; p. 44 and 45. whither the 
purſuit itſelf tended, to virtue and to happineſs.” 

t For inſtance, they hear men talk weakly about particular 
inſtances of f3rits, and thence very unphiloſophically conclude, 
that there are no intelligences between man and God, or none 
which influence the happineſs of their fellow-creatures. A 
notion more unworthy of a true philoſopher, than the moſt 
childiſh or the moſt anile ſuperſtition that ever was profeſſed. 
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BOOK I. CHAP. 11. 7 


every purſuit, though undertaken merely for plea- 
ſure, will bring on diſguſt ſometimes ; and if we are 
ſo capricious as to deſiſt, the moment we ceaſe to be 
entertained and attracted, we can ſucceed in nothing; 
not even in painting, muſic, or games of {kill. 
Principles of duty, and regard to plan and unifor- 


mity, muſt do their part now and then, even in at- 


taining a pleaſurable accompliſhment : but, when 
we have acted a while from duty, pleaſure will 


return. 


With theſe views of the work before us, we may 


venture to undertake it. 


— OOOC00000cmm 


CHAP. Il. 


OF THE EXTENT OF THE STUDY OF RELIGIOUS 


TRUTH 5 AND FIRST, OF ITS TWO PRINCIPAL 
SOURCES, | 


1 firſt ſource of religious truth is reaſoning 


on the nature of God; the ſecond is, ſtudying 
the /criptures. How far the ſtreams derived from 


theſe ſources extend, it muſt be our next buſineſs 
to examine. 5 


A 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE MANNER OF ACQUIRING RIGHT NOTIONS 
OF THE NATURE OF GOD; AND FIRST, OF REA- 
SONING A PRIORI, 


F any one required a brief account of what is 


meant by natural theology, and of the manner 
in which we actually acquire our ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, ſome ſuch anſwer as the following 
might be given. 

We are ſo accuſtomed to cauſe and effect, that 
when we ſee an event, we cannot reſt without 
aſcribing it to ſome eule and the more important 
the event, the more anxious are we to account 
for it. 

As the moſt important events are uſually pro- 
duced by intelligent beings within our knowledge, 
we are inclined to aſcribe all important events to 
ſuch beings, when their cauſes are unknown: and 
if the events are too difficult for man, we riſe higher 


in the ſcale of intelligent cauſes We feel our own 
impotence at every moment: we can provide no- 
thing, we can hinder nothing: the united powers of 


man cannot ſtop a ſhower of rain, or raiſe a blade 
of graſs. When we come to compare events, and 
to take them all into our minds at once, when we 


obſerve that there is an unity of deſign in them all, 


conſidered collectively, we aſcribe them all ulti- 
mately to one great intelligence, and conſider him as 


a Perſon, We next ſet about conceiving the particu- 


lar qualities of this perſon ; and, when we have com- 


bined 
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BOOK I. CHAP, 111. SECT. 11, Il. 9 


bined them into one charadtter, we trace out the 
marks of them; of wiſdom, benevolence, power : 
thus familiarized, as it were, to. this auguſt per- 
ſon, we conſider in what he is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from man. We find ourſelves under a neceſſity of 
giving his qualities auman names: as theſe qualities 
are cauſes of ſimilar effects with human qualities, 


and as man knows no others, all we can do is, to 
acknowledge that his qualities may in reality be 


very different in their kind from thoſe which ace 
called by the ſame names in man. Sometimes, we 


think how things could poſſibly be, without ſup- 


poſing a God always exiſting, and we find ourſelves 
wholly at a loſs to conceive a time when no Deity 
exiſted. This ſeems to contain every part of natu- 
ral theology. 


2. When we reaſon from cauſe to effect, we are 


* 


ſaid to reaſon à priori; when from effect to cauſe, 
a poſteriori: it ſeems probable, that men have be- 


gun with the latter; nevertheleſs we will follow the 
cuſtomary order, which indeed is the moſt natural 
after the firſt analytical train of arguing has been 


purſued. 


3. We are ſaid to prove the exiſtence of God 
a priori, when we ſhut our eyes to all the effects of 
his power, and conſider only whether it is poſſible, in 


the nature of things, that there ſhould not have 


exiſted from all eternity an independent being. 
We reaſon in like manner concerning any parti- 


cular attribute; as, whether from eternal exiſtence 


and power, benevolence can be inferred, without 
our knowing of any inſtances of benevolence ? 

It may, perhaps, be doubted, whether this argu- 
ment is ſtrictly of the ſort to which it pretends. 


We ſeem obliged to lay the foundation of it in our 


own exiſtence ; which ſeems to be an effect; and 
we ſeem obliged to mount upwards to ſee how our 


OWN 
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oven exiſtence is reconcileable with the idea of there 
having been at any time no God. This remark, 
though admitted, can only affect the form, and not 
the validity of the argument. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke is the principal ſupporter of the 
argument a priori; how extenſive the ſtudy of it 
may be made, will appear beſt from a peruſal of 
his work and the controverſies ariſing out of it. It 
ſeems as if Dr. Clarke might as well not have called 
his argument a demonſtration; it has been obſerved * 
that a matter of fact cannot be demonſtrated, be- 
cauſe it does not imply a contradiction to ſuppoſe 


a fact to have happened otherwiſe: alſo, that an 


infinite ſeries of cauſes can have no prior cauſe. 
But ſuppoſing both theſe remarks to have weight, 
yet Dr. Clarke's argument may prevail, as to the 


concluſion aimed at; becauſe the difficulties are e leſs 


on his fide than the oppoſite. 
Dr. Kippis, in his life of Lardner, mentions a 


work of Lowman, © drawn up in the mathematical 


form, to prove the being and perfections of God 

a priori; — which he does not allow to be con- 
8 though he thinks it as near demonſtration 
as any thing of the kind. 


* Hume's Dial. on Nat, Relig. part 9. 
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re. IV. : 
OF REASONING. A POSTERIORIL, 


WI reaſon 2 poſteriori on the being of God, 


when we conſider the things of heaven 
and earth; their qualities and uſes; and aſk whether 
they could have been formed by chance, by a va- 
riety of beings, by an unwiſe or malevolent being. 

2. It is eaſy to ſee how copious this ſource of 

religious knowledge is; before it can be exhauſted, 
we muſt be acquainted with all the phznomena of 
nature; inanimate, inſtinctive, rational, moral :— 
the ſcheme and ſyſtem of them, the laws to which 
they are ſubject; the relation of each to every 
other, and to the whole :—we may ſafely pronounce 
this ſource inexhauſtible. If any one felt a defire 
to extend his views, by examining a number of ex- 

amples of what is here ſaid, he need only have re- 
courſe to the works of Derham, his Phyſico- theology, 
and Aſtro-theology : or to any later and more im- 
proved accounts of the works of the creation. 

3. Mr. Hume is the author of ſome dialogueson natu- 
ral religion, publiſhed ſince his death, which may ſerve 
to ſhew the copiouſneſs of both} our methods of rea- 
ſoning. He introduces charafers, who urge many 
ſceptical arguments againſt our argument apoſterior1, 
which indeed may prevent its being nuſapplied ; but 
the reſult is, according to him, that there is no way 
but this of accounting for the phenomena of nature, 
that is intelligible, and determinate. —It ſeems as if 
much better anſwers might be given to his ſceptical 
arguments, than he HI gives; to attempt giving 


them 


—— — 


— Tag neue - 
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them here would detain us too long on a ſingle 
point; fuch an attempt ſhould make a ſeparate 
work: we will content ourſelves with a ſingle in- 
ſtance. Near the end of Part III we find, © none 
of the materials of thought are in any reſpect ſimi. 


lar in the human and in the divine intelligence;“ 
hence we are to infer, that we have no right to ſay 


God is wiſe from his works, merely becauſe it would 
require human wiſdom to conſtruct ſuch works ;— 
but ſuppoſe we take the reaſoning of the Pſalmiſt * 

«he 14 planted the ear ſhall he not hear?“ muſt 
we ſay, that this is not good reaſoning, becauſe God 


cannot be faid in an human ſenfe to hear, he having 


no bodily ears? — whether we call his knowledge 
of our ſounds hearing, or not, is inſignificant ; it is 
incredible that he ſhould be ignorant of the effects 
of thoſe organs which he has conſtructed. In like 
manner, we ſpeak truly when we ſay, God 1s wiſe ; 

and man can have no other way of expreſſing this 
truth; though it is right for him to be aware, that 


divine wiſdom may differ as much from human, as 
divine hearing from human hearing. I ſay may 


differ, rather than does difter ; the latter expreſſion 
me too little diffidence. 

. I fear the argument, in the eſſay of the ſame 
* on Providence and a future State, has done 


harm; it is ſuch an attack on the truths which we 


are now conſidering, that I beg leave to take ſome 
notice of it. We cannot, fays Mr. Hume, infer a 

erfe&t God from an imperfect world; we can infer 
nothing in the cane which we do not ſee in the effect. 


We cannot therefore reaſon from God's perfect good- 
neſs, wiſdom, &c. as if they had been u eſta- 


bliſhed. —I would wiſh only to obſerve, that it 1s 
good probable reaſoning, and ſuch as we ſhould uſe 
mm 


* Pſalm xciv. 
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in any important worldly affair, to find out God, in 
our way, and in our preſent ſtate, 2 poſteriori, and 
then to argue from his character, ſuppoſed perfect, 
to what may be expected from a perfect being. — 
The Alexandrian manuſcript is a good one; how 
do we know that? from finding in it many good 


readings : a conjecture occurs about the manner of 


reading a certain clauſe; he who finds this MS. 


favor his conjecture, will think he proves it to be a 


right one; why? becauſe it is a good manuſcript. 
If a man behaves well in ſeveral inſtances, I con- 
clude that he is a man of good principles ; then, if 


1 want to judge how he would act in a doubtful 


caſe, I fay, he is a man of good principles, and there- 
fore he will behave well. This is a kind of reaſon- 
ing, on which a prudent man would ſtake his moſt 


important intereſts ; and therefore one, which may 
always be admitted as a ground of action. 


I conclude by induction in ſettling the goodneſs 
of the man's principles; perhaps ſome actions of his 
appear, which I do no? fully underſtand ; but 1 muſt 
judge of theſe by ſuch as I do underſtand ; I ſhall 
do this with the greater readineſs, if it is unlikely that 


1 ſhould underſtand them: in that caſe, it is highly 


probable, if I did underſtand them, that they would 
help towards the ſame concluſion. — Now it is infi- 


nitely unlikely, that we ſhould underſtand all the 


acts of the divine government; but the inſtances 
of his benevolence multiply upon us as we improve 


in our knowledge of things, and therefore we ought 


to conclude, that he is benevolent in the inſtances 


which as yet we do not comprehend, — Let Mr. 


Hume deny this to be demonſtration ; to act againſt 
mere probable reaſoning is madneſs : I cannot de- 
monſtrate, that there will be another harveſt, but I 
muſt act as if I could, | 


5. Before 


5. Before we cloſe our ſhort diſcuſſions on na- 


tural religion, it ſeems proper to obſerve, that na- 


tural religion is preſuppoſed in revealed. This 
obſervation is made, becauſe ſome friends of Reve- 
lation ſeem to undervalue natural religion. It may 
alſo be of uſe, as a ſtanding apology, whenever we 
introduce topics and arguments of natural religion 
into our diſquiſitions on ſcripture. He that 
cometh to God, muſt believe that he zs ;” and muſt 
not only believe the exiſtence of a Deity, but © that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him.“ 
Heb. xi. 6.—See alſo Rom. 1. 19. &c.— Acts xiv, 
17. Acts xvi. 24.— Rom. iii. 29. 
lt ſeems to be taken for granted in ſcripture, that 
all good chriſtians have availed themſelves as much 
as poſſible of all kinds of notices from heaven ; not 
only with regard to religion, but alſo with regard to 
virtue. See the character of Cornelius; Acts x. 
22.—Rom. ii. 14. 15. —Ephel. vi. J. 
Nay, it ſeems as if the chriſtian religion was of too 
improved a nature for thoſe to be admitted into it, 
whole morals were very rude and uncultivated. But 


of this more hereafter, when we treat of the propa- 


gation of the goſpel, and the need men have of 
revelation. = Fes 5 
Except we ſettle previouſly our idea of God, we 
cannot prove the divinity of the Son or Holy Ghoſt: 
that is ſhewn by proving that each of thoſe perſons 
is ſpoken of as eternal, omniſcient, omnipreſent, 
and, in ſhort, is poſſeſſed of all divine attributes x. 


* See alſo in Ludlam's Eſſay on Satisfaction, p. 106, how 
natural religion is uſed, even by Hervey, in the doctrine of 
Inputat ion. 85 
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CHAP. v. 


OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES : AND FIRST, OF THE. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


WI now paſs on to the ſecond ſource of reli- 


ious truth; the ſacred writings.— Com- 
mon oeople are apt to ſpeak of the bible as of one 


book, almoſt as if it had been publiſhed at one 


time, and written by one author. But the leaſt at- 
tention ſhews the great length of time between the 
firſt and the laſt publication :—the Pentateuch is 
faid * to have been written 14.52 years before Chriſt, 
the year before the death of Moſes : and the Re- 
velation of St. John about + 97 years after Chriſt 
(after his birth): 1inwhich time manners, government, 
languages, and knowledge had undergone great 
changes, and the divine diſpenſations had grown 


from almoſt a ſtate of infancy, in ſome particulars, 


to a ſtate of maturity. 


2. But it will be beſt to divide theſe books into 
claſſes. There may be ſix of the old teſtament, and 
three of the new. _ 

The firſt claſs 1s, the book of Geneſis: this ſhould 
make a claſs by itſelf, becauſe it contains hiſtory of 
times before the diſpenſation of Moſes, and de- 
ſcribes manners ſo ſimple and unimproved, as to re- 
quire ſeparate and peculiar remarks. The ſecond 
claſs conſiſts of the books containing the Law of 


Moſes, viz. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deutero- 


nomy. 
* Blair's Chronol. Tables. | 
+ Lardner's Works, Vol. 6. p. 633. 
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nomy. The third claſs conſiſts of the kiforical books, 


giving an account of the various fortunes which 
befel the choſen people of God, from their oppreſſion 


under the kings of Agypt, to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the Jewiſh policy and re-building of the temple 
after the Babyloniſh captivity, from the year 1706 
to the year 515 before Chriſt. — There are ſome 
abridgements, as it were, of theſe in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles. Chap. vii. and xiii.— The fourth claſs 
conſiſts of the prophetical books. The fifth of the 
moral. The ſixth of the poetical. 


The firſt claſs of the books of the New Teſta- 


ment conſiſts of the Goſpels and Acts of the Apoſ- 
tles, which record the conduct and diſcourſes of our 


Saviour, and of thoſe who were firſt commiſſioned by 
him: the ſecond claſs is made up of letters written 


to the newly- eſtabliſned churches, and a few diſ- 
tinguiſhed individuals: and the prophetic book 


called the Revelation, conſtitutes the third claſs. 
It muſt be owned, that theſe claſſes are not 


wholly diſtinct from one another: ſeveral of them 


contain prophecies, and the prophetical books con- 


tain hiſtory, and ſo on; but this imperfection is 
to be found in all claſſes that I recollect; and will 
occaſion no confuſion in the preſent inſtance, if we 
only apply obſervations on the prophetical books to 


ſuch prophecies as are found in the Pſalms, or 
in the book of Numbers :—and fo of the other 


claſſes. - 
3. In a large ſenſe we may ſay, the Old Teſtament 


is written in Hebrew ; as that word may comprehend 


the Phoenician or Samaritan, (as far as concerns the 
Samaritan Pentateuch,) and the Chaldee. Of this 
language Dr. Powell ſays *, (from biſhop Chand- 
ler and others) that it © is neither clear nor copious,” 

that 


Opening of Dil. . 
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that © it conſiſts of a few words, uſed in a great va- 
riety of ſenſes ; and theſe ſenſes often not connected, 
but by ſome minute and ſcarce diſcernible reſem- 


| blance.” But, though he ſpeaks of the prophecies, 


which have many difficulties beſides that of the lan- 
guage, he adds, © the obſcurity we complain of 1s 
ſuch as ſhould excite our induſtry, not lead us to 
deſpair of ſucceſs.” It does ſeem as if Chriſtians 
did not ſtudy the Hebrew language ſufficiently: 
though the Chriſtian diſpenſation is intended to 


ſuperſede the Jewiſh, yet they are only different parts 


of the ſame plan; every word that is ſaid in the 
New Teſtament, is ſaid to thoſe that had Jewiſh 
ideas, and the alluſions which we may call Hebrew 
alluſions, are innumerable *: and it is not only 
the ſenſe of the New Teſtament, but the anthenti- 


city of it, which ſuffers by an ignorance of Hebrew. 


We cannot judge ſo well, whether prophecies have 
really been fulfilled, if we have not ſome underſtand- 
ing of the meaning of the prophecies, as we can with 
{uch aſſiſtance. — And the Old and New Teſtaments 


are knit together by an endleſs number of ties, the 


nature of which will not be thoroughly ſeen by one, 
who is rudis atque hoſpes in the original languages. 


Neither muſt we confine our views to the paſt; 
there is an unbounded field open before us for fu- 
ture improvements: — but, if we do not ſearch for 
oriental knowledge, we ſhall fall far ſhort of what 
might poſſibly be effected. 
Dr. Jubb has uſed ſeveral good arguments in 
favor of the ſtudy of Hebrew, in a Latin ſpeech, 
which he has printed, made at Oxford in 1780. 
Dr. William Wolton has ſhewn, that the Talmud, 
or, more properly, the Miſna +, 1s uſeful to Chriſ- 
tians, as containing a very old traditional law of 
| 0 the 
® See Prologue to Eocleſiaſticus. : 


+ Wotton, Diſcourſe 1, Chap. 7. Vol. 1. p. 80—101, 
VOL. I, B 
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the Jews reduced to writing; as mentioning many 
things, which our Saviour, and thoſe to whom he 
addreſſed himſelf, would have in their minds. He 
introduces a letter from Simon Ockley “*, Profeſſor 
of Arabic in Cambridge in 1718, in which it is ſaid, 
If I had ever had an opportunity, I would moſt 
certainly have gone through the New Teſtament un- 
der a Jew,— they underſtand it infinitely better than 
we do,” &c. Lightfoot, in his Horæ Hebraice 
and Talmudicæ, has been of much uſe in the way 


weare ſpeaking of ; and he has been improved upon, 


1 conceive, by ScheBengenius. It is indeed ſurpriſing 
to think how ignorant of Hebrew ſome of the Greek 


fathers were ; the authority of the Septuagint muſt 


have occaſioned it. Had the earlieſt fathers ſtudied 
Hebrew, as Jerom did afterwards, we might have 
known much more of the application of that lan- 
guage to the New Teſtament, than we do at pre- 


+ 
{ent T, 


4. The Samaritan Pemtatench is to be conſidered. 
as an original &; differing from the Hebrew only in 


characters; or in readings, as far as one MS. 


may differ from another. Samaria was a city, (though 
a region round it has the ſame name) once only the 
capital of the tribe of Ephraim, but arterwards made 
the capital of the fen tribes which ſeparated from 


Judah and Benjamin : all twelve were carried cap- 
tive into the Eaſt, into Aſſyria and the neighbour- 


hood 


Wotton's Preface to i ed : 

+ Some inſtances, relating to Juſtin Martyr, &c. may be found 
in Pearſon on the Creed, article 2d, not far from the beginning, 
about Joſhua, Abraham, and Sarah. 

See Maſclef, Vol. 2. defence, p. v. where it is ſaid, that 
ene Philo and Foſephus, were infantes in Hebrew; from Ca. 
pellus. 

§ See Kennicott's State of the Hebrew Text, Vol. 1. 8vo. p. 


337; and Du Pin's Canon of the Old Teſtament 5. I. quoted 
by ane p. 338. 
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hood of Babylon; the fen above 100 years * be- 
fore the .; the ten having jointly taken the name 
of Iſrael, as the main body of the twelve tribes ; the 
two, of Juda. During the captivity, a colony was 
ſent to inhabit the depopulated provinces near Sa- 
maria; this colony were Cut/eans, and they were 
idolaters; a long time afterwards, an Iſraelitiſh prieſt 
was ſent with the Samaritan Pentateuch (not other 
parts of Scripture) to re-eſtabliſh the moſaic religion: 

this made a mixture of Judaiſm and idolatry + ; 
eſpecially as this colony adopted the religion of 
Moſes, in ſome degree, as the religion of the place: 
then, an Iſraelitiſn prieſt married a daughter of a 
Pagan governor of Samaria (Sandballat) ; this 
governor built a temple on mount Gerizim t, to 
rival the temple of Jeruſalem, about 204. years after 
the return of the Jews; this rivalſhip produced a na- 
tional hatred between the Jews and the Samaritans. 

Pliænicia was one name of Canaan proper; the 
Phœnician language was therefore properly the lan- 
guage of the Hebrews before the captivity: and it 
is the ſame, which was afterwards called the Samari- 
tau. Our preſent Hebrew is written in the Chaldee 
character, which the Hebrews got accuſtomed to, 
during a ſeventy years captivity in the country 
near Babylon, called ſometimes Chaldea S. 

To any one, who wiſhes to get a good idea of the 
Samaritans, I would recommend a Diſſertation of Dr. 
Kennicott : the word Gerizim 1s 1n the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, Deut. xxvn. 4. where the Hebrew has 


Ebal; 
* Collyer's Sacred 1 8 5 1. 268. 

+ Well might Chriſt ſay (John iv. 22.) © Ye worſhip ye know 
not what.” | 
A good account of this matter ſeems to be in Beauſobre's In- 
trodutiion to the New Teſtament, 
1 For Gerizim, ſee Deut. xi. 29. and xxvii. 12. — See allo 
Collyer, Vol. 1. p. 342, from Uſher. 

$ Lard, Works, Vol. 3. p. 415 quotes Cellar. Orb, Ant. 
T. 2. p. 755. 
B 2 
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Ebal; Gerizim is by many ſuppoſed to be inſerted 
by a pious fraud; but Dr. Kennicott has written 
to prove Gerizim the right reading *. Some have 
thought the Samaritan Pentateuch now ſubſiſting, 
to be only a franſcript from our Hebrew; but I 
ſhould think they differ too much for that; how 
much they differ may be ſeen in Dr. Kennicott's 
Bible: he puts the Samaritan Pentateuch in Hebrew 
characters, where it differs from the Hebrew, ſo that 
the Samaritan copy may eaſily be compared with 
the Hebrew: he ſays, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
ſhould be © held very precious.” —< Some places 
in the Hebrew Pentateuch will never be intelligible, 
nor others detenſible, till corrected agreeably to the 
Samaritan .' See alſo Kennicott's State of the 
1 text, 2 Vols. 8 vo. Index: particularly Vol. 
p. 336, &c. where he quotes a good paſſage from 
Bu Pin's Canonof the Old Teſtament 1. 5. 1. -I con- 
clude this account with mentioning, that the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch was quoted by the fathers, (in the 
4th and gth centuries, I think,) but then diſap- 
peared; and no MSS. of it were found till the 


17th, when they ſeem to have been purchaſed 


in the the Eaſt. See Kennicott's State, &c. Vol. I. 
p. 339. 347.— Vol. II. p. 302, &c. 
. Chaldee may be conſidered as a dialect of the 
Hebrew; in the] ſame characters with what we 
now call Hebrew, or very nearly the ſame.—lt is 
reckoned the original of the books of Daniel and 
Ezra; and of part of Feremah; though Dr. 


| Kennicott || ſpeaks of a MS. of Daniel and 


Ezra diſcovered at Rome in 1764 in Hebrew, 


which 
State of the Hebrew text. Vol. 2. p. 20.—102. 


+ Dr. Kennicott's Ten annual accounts, p. 145. 

t Maſclef. Vol. 2. p. 11t. after preface. 
8 Walton's Prolegomena. — But ſee Parkhurſt's Greek Lexicon 
ECeaigs 


Ten annual accounts, p. 74. See alſo Maſclef's Grammar, 
Vol. 2. Argumenta, p. iii. | 
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which ſeemed pure, and was probably ancient. — 
Chaldee is of great uſe for enabling us to read the 
Chaldee Paraphraſes, which ſhew the ſenſe put by 
the Jews on the words of ſcripture; and ſhew par- 
ticularly on what paſſages they grounded their ex- 
pectation of the Meſſiah. 

Beſides this Chaldee, there was the Syriac, or 
vulgar tongue of the Jews, which poſſibly might be#* 
a kind of country dialect. In the capital, Jeruſalem, 
it ſeems as if one might ſay, that Chaldee was ſpoken, 
when Syriac was ſpoken in Galilee ; I ſuppoſe, in a 
large town the vulzar tongue might approach nearer 
to the written tongue, or proper language, than in the 
country; ſome have called the language ſpoken at 
Jeruſalem in our Saviour's time, Syro-Chaldaic J. 
The ſhades of dialects are endleſs: and, in ſome 
places, many ſpeak more languages than one; as the 
Welſh and Iriſh, the Scotch and Flemiſh. The 
Syriac is recommended, becauſe our Saviour ſpoke 
it; and his Exangeliſts wrote down what he ſpoke ; 
they might write in Greek, but their & ideas were 
_ Syriac; and therefore they of courſe uſed many 
Syriac idioms, and ſome words ||, The Syriac chas 
racters in time became different from the Chaldee, 
or what we now call Hebrew ; but how and when, 
does not appear +. The chief thing 15 to conceive 
the Chaldee, brought from the Faſt, as a language 
of the better ſort, "and therefore uſually written; 
the Syriac, belonging to the province which the 

Jews left, and to which they returned, as a language 
of the more ordinary people, and therefore uſually 
ſpoken ; and the Greek, ſpreading as an univerſal 

language, 

* Brerewood, Chap. 9. might be read. See alſo Parkhurſt's 
Greek Lexicon, under Ecgaic. 

t Maſclef, Vol, 2. arg. p. iii. Macknight's Index. 

5 Maſclef's Grammar, Vol. 2. p. 114. 

|| Wotton's Miſna, Preface, p. xvi. 

_ + Maſclef, Ibid. p. 121. 
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language, and the language of the LXX: and theſe 


as ingredients mixed in different proportions in ditter- 


ent places, and with different perſons, in ways not 
now to he ſpecified exactly. 

6. After mentioning the language of the Old 
Teſtament, we ſhould mention the manner of learn- 
ing it. Michaelis affirms *, that there is not one 
tolerable lexicon in the Hebrew language ; and per- 
haps there may not be one equal to the Greek The- 
ſaurus of Henry Stephens, or the French dictionary 
of the Academy ; but the reaſon may be, becauſe 
it is impoſſible to make ſuch an one. Were there 
as many Hebrew as Greek books, (and the ſame of 


words) and were it equally practicable to aſcertain or 


decypher Hebrew and Greek expreſſions, I doubt 
not but there would be as good an Hebrew lexicon 
as the Greek one now mentioned : but this 1s not 
the caſe. If we go to the bottom of the matter, 
each language 1s to be learnt by examining all the 
paſſages in which any word occurs. But any one, 
who does this, will ſee what has been done in the 
lame way by thoſe who have gone before him. Lexi- 
cons and grammars conſiſt of general obtervations 
deduced from a number of particular inſtances : 


the chief thing is, to hit off well the connexion of 


different ſenſes of the fame word, and their depen- 


dence on each other. The Hebrew words, which 


we have, are within any one's reach, and the chief 
difference between lexicographers ſeems to conſiſt in 
arranging them. Mr. Parkhurſt endeavours always, 
in his lexicon of Hebrew and Engliſh, to get a 
ſenſe to the root, which has ſomething in common 

with 


* Introd. Lect. Pref. p. xii. &c. quarto. 

+ A Chaldee Grammar is a ſet of general obſervations . 
by reading the parts of Scripture, which are in Chaldee, (as alſo 
the Chaldee Paraphraſes, &c.) and ſeeing what expreſſions and 
modes of orthography, &c. occur repeatedly, —This eaſily ap- 
plies to a Lexicon. 
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with all the ſenſes; ſo that the meaning ſhall riſe, 
like the fap in vegetables, immediately into the prin- 
cipal branches, and from them into the ſmaller ones. 
Buxtorf has publiſhed a {mall lexicon, which is well 
adapted to common uſe ; and has the points: Car- 
dinal Paſſionei has publiſhed a large one with points, 
in two Vols. folio, which faves the inveſtigation of 
the root: and John Taylor's Hebrew concordance 
ſhould be mentioned ; but there is ſuch a connexion 
between the different Oriental tongues, that I ſhould 
recommend ſome of thole lexicons that contain 
more than mere Hebrew ; as Schindler's Pentaglot- 
ton, or Caſtellus's (Caſtle's) Heptaglotton : how 
melancholy ! that ſo worthy and learned a man as 
Caſtle ſhould injure his fight, and ruin his fortune, 
by ſuch a work 

There 1s a lexicon made by Joln Buxtorf, jun. for 
the purpoſe of explaining the Chaldee Paraphraſes 
and the Syriac Verſion of the New Teſtament; Baſil, 
1622; a well- printed book; but it has often failed 
me, when I thought I had reaſon to expect informa- 
tion from it. 

As to grammars, I know none more to be recom- 
mended than Maſclef's *, as it gives rules for the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, as well as for what 
is commonly called Hebrew. He 1s entirely for 
baniſhing points, which ſuits my judgment, as far 
as I can form one; for they ſeem to embarraſs more 
than they elucidate ; and they ſeem to want autho- 
rity. Parkhurſt's grammar is without points, and 
very commodious: as is allo Wilſon's, which 1 
think I ſhould recommend upon the whole to the 
Engliſh reader, for mere Hebrew); eſpeclally as Maſ- 
clef's is ſcarce. | 

What has been already ſaid may give us ſome 

idea 


* Maſclef was a native of Amiens, and canon of the cathedral 
there; died 1728, xt. 66, 
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idea of the hiſtory of the Hebrew, which is more 
properly the hiſtory of the Oriental tongues. The 
Samaritan, or Phoenician, is ſaid to be the ſame 
with the old Punic, of which we have ſome ſpeci- 
mens * in Plautus, and ſome of the chriſtian fa- 
thers: the Phoenicians were famous for trading 
voyages, and might make ſome community of lan- 
guage with the Carthaginians, who, in their turn, 
viſited Tyre. Farther to the Eaſt was the Chal- 
dee; the Jews adopted that, and mixed it with 
what they had before ; poſſibly ſuch mixture might 
degenerate into the Syriac. To the ſouth of Paleſ- 
tine are the Arabic, the Athiopic, and the Coptic, 
or language of the ancient Ægyptians, calied the 
Cophti. The inſcriptions at Palmyra are not yet, 
I believe, underſtood. John David Michaelis in 
1750 began · an hiſtory of theſe languages, and an 
attempt to trace out their connexion and their va- 
riations; ſuch a work might throw light on the 
Old Teſtament, and be the ground of a better lexi- 
con than has yet been publiſhed. | 
The hiſtory of the Eugliſi language would in- 
clude accounts of the Britiſh, Saxon, Norman, &Cc. 
. Rabbinical Hebrew 1s much nearer to Chaldee 
than to pure Hebrew, but ſomewhat different from 
Chaldee : beſides that it has words borrowed from 
the nations where Jews have refided ; new cuſtoms 


and 1deas require new words; and it 1s more 


obvious to make ſome uſe of the words one hears, 


than to invent perfectly new ones J. Schindler gives 


Rabbinical words, and ſo does Buxtort ;—and 
Buxtorf 


* Plata Pænulus, Act 5. Scene 1. Hanno loquitur Pu- 
nice.“ 


+ See Pref. to his Lectures on the New Teſtament, near thie 
end. Quarto. 


t The Talmud belongs to this; and the Maſſora; for Talmud. | 


ſee Wotton's Miſna ; for Maſſora, ſee Buxtorf's Tiberias; and, 


Talmud is mentioned B. 4. Art. 6. of this. 
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Buxtorf has written a Rabbinical dictionary in 
folio, and a grammar which ſhews the Rab- 
binical character, a ſort of written hand, differin 
in different parts ot Europe, and a Bibliotheca, 
(in his abbreviations); Reland's Analecta * contains 
an Iſagoge; Bartolocci 4 has publiſhed a large Bi- 
bliotheca ; and Pococke is celebrated in this, as well 
as other parts of oriental learning. 

8. The fewneſs of Hebrew books is to be lamented; 
for there is no making good dictionaries and gram- 
mars without a great number of inſtances. Fewer 
books have been written and more deſtroyed in 
Hebrew, than in any other language. Maſcletathrms, 
that no Hebrew book appears to have been written 
tor 600 years together; from the firſt book of Mac- 
cabees to the Miſna; the reading of which in the 
ſynagogues is forbidden by Juſtinian in 5348; and 
that prohibition is the firſt authentic record of its 
exiſtence. He alſo affirms, as was lately men- 
tioned, that Philo and Joſephus could not write 
Hebrew tolerably . I ſuppoſe, he reckons the 
Chaldee Paraphraſes not Hebrew : after the Miſ. 
na was publiſhed, it is agreed, that many commen- 
tators upon it ſtarted up: and, ſince that time, 
many Rabbis have written, as appears by the Bi. 
bliothecæ: but there has been an unfortunate rival- 
ſhip between Jews and Chriſtians; which cauſed 
Gregory || the gth to burn Ay cart-loads of 


Hebrew 


=. Reland, a Dutchman, profeſſor at Utrecht, died I 719, 

Xt 43. 

+ Bartolocci died 168 7, a monk; profeſſed Hebrew at Rome, 
t See Maiclef's Novæ Grammaticz Argumenta. Vol. 2. 
v. &C. 
$ Maſclef. ib. © Hebraice ; quod de Syro-chaldaico idiomate 

non poteſt intellig1,”” —** Hebrea potuit a Chaldaicis aut Syriacis 

diſtinguere, viz, Hieronymus, p. iii, iv. —See note at the end of 
this Chapter. 


| Chambers's Di&t.. Gregory the gth died in 1241. Inno- 
cent the 4th died in 1254. 
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Hebrew Books ; Innocent the 4th is ſaid to have 
joined in the deſtruction of this kind of learning : 
ir ſeems as if they did harm to Chriſtianity, though 
not fo much as if the books had been written ſooner, 
We have more reaſon to lament the books, which * 
probably were written ſoon after the return from the 
Babyloniſh e and were deſtroyed by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes +, or in the time of Titus, or in the 
perſecution of Adrian. 

What has been ſaid, in this chapter, muſt not be 
thought to pretend to remove all doubts and diſ- 
putes: it is only meant to put the ſtudent on a 
footing with the generality of divines, and to point 
out ſubjects of farther inquiry, with regard to the 
original language of the Old Teſtament. We 
might, at every point of our journey, turn to the 
right hand or to the left, if we pleaſed, and expa- 
tiate as far as we pleaſed ; but we muſt remember 


the length of the journey, which we have to ws 
form. 


Prologues to Eccleſiaſticus. = 

+ Biſhop Chandler's Introd. p. xiv. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Collyer, Vol. 1. p. 97. he died 164 years before Chriſt. 

In determining the ſenſe of the word Hebrew, it may always 
be well to obſerve to what it is oppoſed: exprefily or tacitly : when 
oppoſed to Greek, Latin, &c. it is a generic term, including Chat. 
dee, &c; when oppoſed to Chaldee, &c. it has a more confined 
meaning. So the word Man ſometimes means all human Kind; 
and yet is ſometimes the term to diſtinguiſh one part of human 

kind from another. At one time it includes what at another it 
excludes. 


Lewis's Hebrew. Antiquities might be mentioned to the Stu- 
dent either here, or in Chap. X. | 


CHAP, 
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CEL AE. VE 


OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


REEK 1s always popularly called the-ori- 

ginal language of the New Teſtament ; (and 
therefore we mention the New Teſtament before 
the Septuagint, which is only a tranſlation;) but this 
has been thought, eſpecially by many ancient Chriſ- 
tians, not to be ſtrictly and univerſally true. We 
mult think, therefore, why we eſteem it ſuch. It 
is ſomething, that we have the Greek as the origi- 
nal; to xs at leaſt it is ſo, and muſt be treated ac- 
cordingly ; we can approach no nearer. But more- 
over, we find the books of the New Teſtament 
quoted in Greek, and very early; and, if we con- 
ſicler circumftances, i it is likely, that the Evangeliſts 
and Apoſtles ſhould chuſe Greek in preference to 
Hebrew; or at leaſt to write Greek Originals, whether 
they wrote Hebrew ones or not. Greek was under- 
ſtood by moſt people, even in Judea, and the 
Golpel was to be preached* to “ all nations 3” 
Greek was the moſt general language; the 
epiſtle to the Romans is not written in the Roman 
language, though written within their empire, and to 
inhabitants of their capital, If Philo and Joſephus - 
had reaſons tor chufing to write in Greek, if He- 
brew was tranſlated into Greek for the uſe of Jews, 
why might not the firſt publiſhers of the Golpel uſe 


the Greek language? there is no general preſump- 
tlon againſt it. 


But 
* The extent of the Greek language is ſhewn in Brerewood, 
9 f 
+ Joſcphus firſt wrote his Jewi/h War in the language of his 
oun country, and afterwards publiſhed it in Greek; ;—Lard, 
Works, Vol, 7. P. 35. from Joſephus's Prol. ſect. 2. 
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But it has been always allowed, that all the 
New Teſtament was originally in Greek, except St. 
Matthews goipel, and the epiſtle to the Hebrews ; 
therefore arguments may be uled peculiar to thera. 

And, if ſo many books were in Greek, why not 
all? - perhaps it may be ſaid, becauſe ſome ſhould 
be in Hebrew for the uſe of the lower people: yet 
the Evangelifts were of the common people, and 
they underſtood Greek (three at leaſt) well enough 
to write it: below their rank, perhaps, pure Hebrew 
would not have been much better underſtood in our 
Saviour's time by any, who could be deemed readers 
of the books in queſtion. Syriac would have* been 
neceſſary; and a Syriac verſion there was very early.,— 
If there ever was an Hebrew original, it was probably 
rather for thoſe who were attached to Hebrew (againſt 
innovations and foreign faſhions) than for the loweſt 
ranks of people; and how came it ſo much neg- 
jected? who tranſlated it into Greek? 1. e. made 

what the church has generally taken as an original? 
Both St Matthew's goſpel and the epiſtle to the 

Hebrews have much the appearance and eaſe, and 
the harmony, numbers, and rhetorical figures of 
originals +. It ſeems to have been prejudice, which 
made men firſt fancy it was likely theſe two books 
ſhould be firſt written in Hebrew; and thence con- 
clude, that they were ſo. W. hoever wiſhes 0 lee 
theſe and other arguments well ftated, may conſult 
the Supplement to Lardner's Credibility of the 
Goſpel Hiſtory. 

The utmoſt, which it ſeems poſſible to allow to 
the favourers of the opinion, that St. Matthew's 
goſpel was firſt written in Hebrew, is, that there 
might poſſibly be 170 originals, one in Greek, ano- 

ther 

* With regard to ) this, conſider, as before, what Parkhurſt ſays 
under ECeai;: and the remarks offered in the preceding Chapter, 


+ See Beauſobre's Pref, to Hebr. quoted by Lardner, Works, 


Vol. 4. p. 268: where are other good authorities. See alſo 
Limborch on Acts vi. 1. 
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ther in ſome kind of Hebrew: as we have two ori- 
ginals of our * thirty- nine Articles, and of Sir I{aac 
Newton's Optics. Indeed, this ſuppoſition ac- 
counts for ſome expeſſions of the ancients very well. 
What right the favourers of ſuch opinion have to 
our attention, will appear from what follows. 

2. In early times of Chriſtianity, there was ſuch 
a book as the Goſpel of the Nazarenes, ſometimes 
called T he Goſpel according to the Hebrews; ſometimes, 
The Goſpel according to the twelve + indeed, there 
were a great number of goſpels of different ſorts, 
but this is particularly mentioned here, becauſe it 
was afterwards imagined by ſome, to have been the 
original goſpel of St. Matthew. — What it really 
was, cannot perhaps be aſcertained beyond all 
power of doubting: therefore we muſt not dwell 
on the ſubject: what ſeems moſt probable is this; 
it was an hiſtory of the acts and ſayings of Chriſt, 
in ſome kind of Hebrew, taken chiefly from St 
Matthew, but with things added from ſome of the 
other Evangeliſts, and with ſtill more particulars 


than they mention, known by tradition End 


for the uſe of the loweſt orders of the people r. 
3- The Septuagint & is a copious ſubject. We muſt 
endeayour to ſelect what will give us the veſt idea 


of it, without entering into minutiæ 
Alexander the Great died 324 years before Chriſt: 
four of his generals ſhared his dominions ]; Ptole- 
my, ſurnamed Soter (Savior) had Agypt : ere long, 
he tried to extend his dominions; he attacked his 


who 


*The Counteſs of Roſenberg has written in -Provch and | 


Engliſh, and ſays, that they are equally original Joſephus was 
mentioned in this ſection. 


+ Lard, Credib. Index, Goſpel. Fragments are preſerved by 
Grabe. See alſo Jeremiah Jones. 


t This is Lardner's opinion; Works, Vol, 6. p, 64. 
$ Encyclopedie, Segtante. 


{ Collyer's Sacred Interpreter, Index, Septuagint, 
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who had got Syria, but found oppoſition from the 
fidelity and loyalty of the Jews; one ſabbath day, 
he contrived to get the better of them, and tran- 
| ſported ſeveral colonies of them into Ægypt, into 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria chiefly, to the 
amount, it 1s faid, of an hundred thouſand men. 
His ſon, Ptolemy, ſurnamed Philadelphns, ſucceeded 
him, 283 years before Chriſt; he was a lover of 
literature, and formed, and dedicated with great 
magnificence, under Demetrius Phalereus, as his 
librarian, the famous library of Alexandria, conſiſt- 
ing of two hundred thouſand volumes. About this 
time, (about 280 years before Chriſt), or perhaps * 
rather later, the Hebrew Bible was, in fact, tran- 
ſlated into Greek. The tranſlation has the name of 
the Septuagint, or the verſion of the ſeventy, from a 
notion, that Ptolemy procured fix of each Jewiſh 
18 tribe to make it; twelve times fix amounts to ſeventy- 
| two, and ſometimes this is called the verſion of the 
 feventy-two, but more commonly the number two 
is neglected : ſome wonderful ſtories are told of 
theſe tranſlators being {hut up in ſeparate cells, and 
bringing out the very fame tranſlation to an 1ota, 
in two days; or in ſeventy-two ; but no learned man 
ſupports theſe ſtories now, I think, if we may except 
4 Iſaac Voſſius tf. Mill thinks, that the approbation of 
. a council of Jews, conſiſting of about ſeventy, gave 
| the Septuagint its name. (beg. of pref.) Prideaux t 
thinks the tranſlation was made at the requeſt of 
the Alexandrian Jews; poſſibly their requeſt, and 
Ptolemy's turn for literature, and defire to ſuit the 
Jews, might orntly occaſion it §. 


| a 0 On 
* Ladvocat under Ptol. Philad ſays 271. 
I See Pref. to Mill's LXX, 1299. zd page. | 
Connexion 2. 1. quoted p. 347. Collyer, Vol. 1. 
& For the contents of Ariſtæus's account of this tranflation of 
the Bible, as well as of the account of Juſtin Martyr, &c. No the 
| re- 
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On the authority of this tranſlation, men have 
been divided; the Jews of late have reckoned it 
deſpicable ; though Joſephus ſeems to venerate it: 
Iſaac Voſſius * has reckoned it divine : theſe are the 
extremes: ſome middle opinion would come neareſt 
the truth. Dr. Kennicott, in his State of the 
Hebrew text, has ſeveral good remarks upon it 
ſcattered about, and he has quoted ſeveral good 
opinions of others:—he mentions one inftance, 

where this verſion is right, and both the Hebrew and 
Samaritan 4 wrong; it differs from our Hebrew in 
a very great number { of paſſages ; and probably 
was tranſlated from copies, which differed much 
from ours: it has now itſelf many various & read- 
ings, in the different copies of it; but, ſuppoſing 
the right readings of it aſcertained, I ſhould think 
that 1t ought to be allowed to correct our Hebrew, 
as well as our Hebrew to correct || it: the genuine 
reading ought to be inveſtigated by comparing 
them. Jerom@ ſeems perplexed with it, but it 
ſtood in his way, when he wanted to make a 
tranflation from certain Hebrew MSS. into Latin. 
There ſeems not to have been any unity, either of 


perſon 


Preliminaria to Montfaucon- s edit. of Origen's Hex apla, Cap. 3. 
Ariſtæus (Montfaucon calls him Ariſteas, Joſephus Agra, 
was the name of an officer in the court of Ptolemy Philadelphrs; 
ſo ſome one probably forged an hiſtory under his name. Sayin 

this, is not affirming, that there are no true facts in the hiſtory 
under the name of Ariſtæus.— See Pref. to Mill's Septuagint. 
Joſephus (Ant. 12. 2.) has a long chapter on this ſubject, tel- 
ling many particulars ; but they have not a credible appearance : 


ſome ſpeak of Ariſtæus's work as A It i is inſerted in the 
Bibliothecæ Patrum. 


* Wotton's Miſna, Pref. p. ix. Kc. 
＋ I. p. 549. I p. 284. 
$ P. 211. 1788, Mr. Holmes is now about collating os MSS. 


[| See Sir I. Newton's Chronology, p. 343; quoted Kenni- 
cott's State, &c. Vol. 2. p. 337. 


f Kennicott's Nath, Vol r. p 211. 
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perſon or plan, in making this verſion, if we may 
judge from different ways of ſpelling the ſame 
name *, and from different ways of rendering the 


very ſame phraſe, in paſſages very near to each other. 


The 1mportance of this verſion 1s reckoned great 
by moſt moderate men; it was made before the 
Jews were prejudiced + againſt Jeſus as the Meſ- 
ſiah; it was the means of preparing the world at 
large for his appearance. There 1s a preface ſigned 
I. P. (the initials of Biſhop Pearſon's & name) to a 
Cambridge edition of the Septuagint, printed in 
1665, which gives an account of many other ad- 
vantages, (I will read you the laſt paragraph); and 
Dr. Hody's judgment ſeems candid . — Michaelis 
reckons the beſt edition of the LXX. to be Breitin- 
gei's: references are made, by Dr. Kennicott, to 
the Complutenſian, and that of Aldus; and to the 
Vatican and Alexandrian manuſcripts. The Cam- 
bridge edition of 166 5 is printed after the Vati- 

can N 
It may ſeem extraordinary, that our Saviour 
* che ſacred writers of the New Teſtament ſhould 
quote the tranſlation of the LXX rather than the 
Hebrew ; for ſo they are {aid to have done. Al- 
moſt all the paſſages of the Old Teſtament,“ in- 
troduced into the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and they 


are very numerous, are * quoted according to the 
— f. not necording: to the Hebrew Alt is 


how- 


* Ken. 197. Vol. 1, + Cen. 276. Vol. 1. 

J Collyer 1. 347. 

$ Biſhop Pearſon was the perſon meant. See Biographia Bri- 
tannica, under Pearſon. On the Creed, p. 491. iſt edit. (on:de- 
ſcent into hell) Biſhop Pearſon ſays, © many additional patches 
have been in that Tranſlation,” meaning the LXX. This ſen- 
tence is not in ſome later editions of Pearſon, 

[| Quoted in Kennicott, Vol. 1, p. 545. 

+ Beauſobre's Pref. to Hebr. tranſl. by Lardner, Works, Vol. 4. 


P- 269. 
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however faid, that rather the ſenſe of the Septua- 
gint is followed than the words *, though our 


Teſtament is in the ſame language. Suppoſing the 


truth of this, two ideas may be here mentioned ; 
1. The Hebrew copies 1n uſe, at the firſt pub- 
lication of chriſtianity, might be more like thoſe, 
from which the LXX had tranſlated, than our 
preſent copies are. And this 1dea will appear leſs 
ſtrange, if we attend to © almoſt all,” in the paſſage 
now quoted; and to the words of a Greek Tranfl- 
ation not being followed in a Greek Book. 2. The 
Greek Language might be ſo much the general 


language, and the verſion of the LXX might be fo 


much known, that it might be more likely to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of quotation to quote from the 
LXX, than to quote from the Hebrew : the argu- 
ments, built upon quotations, would not be wea- 
kened by ſuch choice. The knowledge of Greek 
did deſcend to low ranks; to men of ordinary me- 
chanic trades ; ſuch were the Apoſtles ;—how far 
_ quotations from pure Hebrew, differing much from 
the Greek, would have been entered into, I do 
not clearly ſee; but they would not have been ſo 
extenſively uſeful as thoſe from the Greek. 
But it may be proper to mention, that Dr. Ran- 

dolph and Mr. Street + think it cannot be generally 
affirmed, that Chriſt and his Apoſtles did quote 
from the LXX. 8 


My own idea is, that we do not enter quite 


enough into the circumſtances of this caſe. Chriſt 


and his Apoſtles would have no nicety in quoting the 
Old Teſtament ; all they would want, would be 
to refer their hearers to it, for ſome particular 


purpoſe : they could not falſify ; the Books were at 


band. I ſhould think, therefore, reference would 
3 be 
* Collyer, 1. p. 347. 


f See Preface to Mr. Street's Tranſlation of the Pſalms, 


p. XV—XVUL, 
VOL, 1. C 
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be made eaſily and freely, according to the notions 
or reading of the perſons addreſſed at any particular 
time. Toa Jew who was accuſtomed to the LXX, 
the LXX would be quoted ; to one who had tradi- 
tional modes of interpreting, thoſe modes would be 
adopted. (See Allix, Unitarians, Chap. ii, iii, iv; 
and Bp. Chandler's Defence, Chap. iv, and », and 
vi.) Hence, little can be built, in the way of 
general obſervation, on the quotations which occur; 
they leave us ſtill to get the beſt ſenſe we can from 
all copies and verſions taken together. 
5. The peculiarities of the Septuagint are ſuch 
as might be expected from a Jew's e of Jew- 
11h matters, belonging to common lite, in the 
Greek language. That 1s, Greek words, com- 
bined into Jewiſh idioms ; and ſometimes transfered 
or borrowed, to expreſs things unknown amongſt 
the Grecians,—lt I wanted to give, in Sweden for 
inſtance, a notion of Addiſon's delicate humor, I 
could not do it in Engliſh, becauſe I ſhould not 
be underſtood ; nor in Swediſh, becauſe I know 
not the language myſelf ; but French is a general 
Janguage ; I could tranſlate. Addiſon into French, 
but it would have Angliciſms in it, on two accounts; 
becauſe I was an Engliſhman, and becauſe the ideas 
of Addiſon were Engliſh; and of that ordinary 
familiar ſort, in which all nations differ from each 
other. The peculiarities then of the Septuagint 
are, in ſhort, Oriental idioms and. ideas. One 
thing, which makes this more attended to, is, that 
the Greek of the LXX naturally became the Greek 
for expreſſing the things of Religion, and ſo the 


Greek of the New Teſtament x. 


6. The expreſſion Helleniſtic Greek ſcems ſtrange, 
becauſe all Greek muſt be Helleniftic 1 in ſome ſenſe. 


But 


* Syriac words, idioms and ideas in New Teſtament, ſee 
in Wotton's Miſna, Pref, p. xviii. 
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But all diſperſed Jews, including thoſe of Alexan- 
dria though ſettled there, who forgot their own * 
language, and got to talk Greek familiarly and 
habitually, would be Helleniſts, and every thing 
they did would be called Helleniſtic ; if Jews at- 
fected Grecian manners, they might be called g 
Helleniſts, as might Greekswho turned Jews:—there 
would, in this way, be Helleniſtic cuſtoms, dreſs, 
amuſements, &c.—and, if Helleniſts ſpoke a pecu- 
lar kind of Greek, it would be called Helleniſtic 
Greek. — This Helleniſtic Greek I conceive to be 
the language of Philo, if not of Joſephus ; and his 
writing Helleniſtic Greek is one principal reaſon, I 
fancy, why his language 1 is of importance to Chriſ- 
tians,—Parkhurſt mentions ri in the ſenſe, to 
create, as being Helleniſtic. The Authors of the 
Apocryphal Books, Eccleliaſticus, Maccabees , are 
called Hellenizing Jews.” —Pearſon on the Creed: 
p- 127. Fol. (note on, Sees is not Jeans Jes.) | 
We ſee now what it is to underfland Greek with a 
view to the Sacred Books ;—it is to underſtand the 
Greek tongue in its purity, to underſtand the Ori- 
ental idioms mixed with it; and the manner in 
which they are mixed; the proportion of the ſeveral 
ingredients. 

7. It may be as well here, as any where elſe, to 
make ſome mention of thoſe Tranſlators of the Old 
Teſtament, who lived after our Saviour,—lT ſhall 
make uſe of Montfaucon's Preliminaria to Origen's 
Hexapla; attempting only to mention what ſeems 
moſt probable, without making any. deciſion of 
my own, in matters of ſo much uncertainty.—Sym- 


. . machus 
See Limborch on Acts vi. 1. 


+ Look at Dict. Acad. Frangoiſe : that Dict. gives Hellenif 
four ſenſes. 1. Alexandrian Jews. 2. The Jews, who ſpoke the 
language of the LXX. 3, The Jews, who accommodated them- 
ſelves to Grecian manners. 4. The Greeks, who embraced Judaiſm. 


t Taylor ſays, this book is in Helleniſtic Greek ; ;—o0n Romans, 
Nax, p. 121, bottom. 


C 2 
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machus comes firſt in the Syllabus; perhaps becauſe 
he has been moſt applauded by the Fathers, as an 
Interpreter; but I will now follow the »ſ#al order. . 

Aquila is ſaid to have been a Jew, of Pontus: 
an enemy to Chriſtianity : ſcrupulouſly adhering . 
to the Hebrew Copies; even ſo as to make his own 
_ expreſſions ſometimes more obſcure than the He- 
brew itſelf. The Jews, on this account perhaps, 
reckon him the moſt accurate of all the Interpreters. 
Chriſtians ſay, that he has diſtorted ſome paſſages, 
particularly ſome Prophecies relating to the Meſſiah. 

Some have thought Aquila the Top with Onke- 
los, (Brerewood, Chap. 9.) but the paraphraſe of 
Onkelos differs much from the verſion of Aquila ; 
though the ſame perſon might be called by thoſe 
two names. 

| Symmachus is ſaid to have been a Samaritan, and 
to have lived under Severus. He was probably an 
Ebionite, that is, a fort of Chriſtian. He was a 
man of abilities, and of taſte, much praiſed by the 
ancients. He wrote ſuch Greek as not to ſeem | 
harſh to a Grecian. His tranſlation 1s free, in 
compariſon of Aquila's : and gives generally a ra- 
tional ſenſe. Indeed, if he had a fault, it was giving 
a rational ſenſe, when he did not thoroughly under- 
ſtand his original :- this was, not ſubmitting to own, 
that a paſſage was unintelligible to him. 

Theodotion ſeems to have been an unbelieving 
Jew, of Epheſus, under Commodus, and therefore, 
to have lived before Symmachus. He 1s remarkable 
for having followed the LXX very ſtrictly: fo 
that when the LXX fails, his ke? Fi is looked 
upon as ſupplying the defect. Tet he ſometimes 
ſeems to follow Aquila. 

In Origen's Hexapla, we have, in * places, 
a fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Interpreter; but ſo little 
is known about theſe, that I will content myſelf 
with barely mentioning them. 


* CHAP. 
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OF THE MANNER, IN WHICH THE SACRED 
WRITINGS WERE PUBLISHED, BEFORE THE 
ART OF PRINTING WAS KNOWN, 


. Art of printing was nat invented till 
the 15th Century; till about 1440 or 


1450. The 4 950 Books therefore muſt, before the 
diſcovery of this Art, appear in Manuſcript : urit- 
ten by perſons, who made writing books their ſole 
occupation. The written copies of the whole or 
part of the Scriptures are moſtly handſome, on 
vellum, or cotton paper, ſome finely illuminated, 
but frequently worn, and difficult to be read, though, 
in many, the difficulty goes off much ſooner than 
is at firſt expected. They are diſperſed unequally 
through the world; Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory teaches 
us where to expect the moſt: many are of little 
value; ſome are very precious; the latter are known 
like famous men, and have characters peculiar to 
themſelves reſpectively, which characters it is a part 
of learning to know. 

It is natural, to aſk after the Originals of the Books 
of ſcripture, written by the inſpired Penmen them- 
ſelves : moſt men are agreed, that theſe Autographs 
do not exiſt : a Goſpel of St. Mark is ſhewn as his 
Autograph at Venice, where he 1s the Patron Saint; 
but unfortunately it is not ſettled, whether the 
Characters are Greek or Latin *. 

2. Let no one be diſcouraged at this; ; the 
Author of Nature may be nevertheleſs the Author 


of 
* Michaelis Sect. 12. 4to. 


Bog 
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of the Goſpel ; as we are left to take the bad con- 
ſequences of the careleſſneſs of Mankind in the 
things of Nature, ſo are we in the diſpenſations of 
Grace. No objection can ariſe from hence to the 
Divine Authority of the ſacred Books. 

Thoſe who are diſcouraged by human accidents 
happening to the ſacred writings, ſeem to miſtake 
the nature of what 1s called a particular Providence. 
Providence may guide each particular event, and yet 
Man have only a general belief that it does ſo. It 
15 one thing (and a very reaſonable thing) to have 
ſuch a belief: it is another, and a very different 
one, to think that we can point out, how ſuch 
particular Providence is to 1 N itlelf on any 
occaſion. 

3. For the age of Mss, we may look a at Dr. 
Kennicott's State of the Hebrew Text: Vol. I. p. 
307. or ten Annual Accounts, p. 144 *.—The old 
ones are a continued ſeries of Letters, ſometimes of 
the ſame ſize and at the ſame diſtance, without any 
diviſions, fo much as into words, without any 
points, or with very few; and therefore they afford 
room for perpetual ſtudy and improvement. Ends 
of lines there muſt be. Lines ſometimes contained a 
certain number of Letters, and were called -xo + ; 
ſometimes a ſet of words expreſſing a meaning in 
ſome degree ſeparate, and ſuch lines are called x 
_ njacerae — The ancients have left us Stichometries, by 
which name they call Catalogues of the canonical 

Books, 


* I wiſh it had been the cuſtom to ſay when a MS was pro- 
bably written, inſtead of ſaying it is ſo many years old, Lard. 
Works, 5. 252. does talk of the Alexandrian being written in 
the 4th or th Century; and ſo does Dr. Wide. Dr. Powell 
expreſſes it p. 65. © ſome of them, as is probable, have been 
preſerved more than a thouſand years.” 

+ Trg ſeems to mean a Row of any thing; men, trees, 
words. 


t Michaelis, Quarto, Sect. 36 and 45. See Simon's Crit. 
Hiſt, laſt Chap. (p. 180.) | 
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Books, with the number of verſes contained in. 
each *. The Maſora of the Jews anſwered this ſame 
purpoſe.—In the year 396, St. Paul's Epiſtles were 
divided into Leſſons or Chapters. In 490 +, an 
Edition was firſt publiſhed with Leſſons, Chapters 
and Verſes, Our kind of * were invented by 
Robert Stephens in 1551 T. They are uſeful for 
finding paſſages, but Mr. Locke adviſes us to ne- 

glect them all, when we want to find the real {cope 
of any part of Scripture. 

4. Mr. Caſley's Preface to his Catalogue of MSS 
in the King of England's Library, may be read with 
profit by any one, who wiſhes to purſue this part of 
Literature. And Welſtein's Introduction to his 

New Teſtament.— 

5. It may be proper to take an inſtance or two 
of MSS ;—firſt, let us take the Alexandrian, It is 
in four Volumes, of ſuch a ſize as to be called 
ſometimes Folio, ſometimes & Quarto; the three 
firſt contain the Old Teſtament, in the verſion ot 
LXX ; the 4th, the books of the New Teſtament, 
but not quite complete. The age of it 1s not en- 
tirely agreed upon ; it might be written in or near 
the 5th Century: it was probably written in Ægypt; 
poſſibly at Alexandria, where they uſed to write 
remarkably well.. According to tradition, it was 
written by a noble Ægyptian Lady, named Thecla, 
ſoon after the Council of Nice. So fays an incrip- 

e tion 

* Lard. Works, Vol. 5. p. 258. 

+ Michaelis. Sect. 45. Quarto. 

In the laſt chapter of Simon's Critical Hiſtory, are 8 
things to our preſent purpoſe: at one time, St. Matthew was 
ſaid to contain 68 titles and 355 chapters: and ſo of the reſt. 
Names are arbitr 

Conſult alſo 8 Dr. Woide. Lardner's Indexes. 
Simon's Critical Hiſtory of the New Teſtament. 

$ Dr, Woide ſays it uſed to be folio. and Sir Thomas Roe 


calls it“ a large Book; but the margin has been cut, ſo as, 
J think, to take off the contents of Chapters, &c. 


4 
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tion of Cyrillus Lucaris, to whom this nation was 
indebted for-it. He, removing from the Patri- 
archate of Alexandria to that of Conſtantinople, 
took it with him : he had been in ſeveral parts of 
Europe *, and favoured the Reformed Religion. 
Pope Urban vili, at that time making a ſtrong effort 

to reunite the Roman and Greek Churches, Cyril 
oppoſed the union, and wiſhed to make one be- 
tween the Greek Church and the Reformed ; he 
was afterwards put to death, through the intrigues 
of the ſee of Rome, by the Emperor of the Turks, 
for Treaſon. He ſeems to have been a man of an 
enlarged mind +. His good- will to the Reformed 

appears by Letters now publiſhed ; he was ſtrongly 
ſupported by the Engliſh Ambaſſador, and he might 
probably think, that the Scriptures had beſt 14 
lodged where all men were Chriſtians, and where 
Chriſtianity was reformed: However that was, he 
gave, when Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the Alex- 
andrian MS to King Charles the firſt of England, 
about the year 1628, through his friend Sir Thomas 
Roe, the Engliſh Ambatlador. It was in the 
Royal Library (and 1s mentioned as there by Mr. 
Caſley), till the King gave it to the Britiſh Muſeum, 
where it is now lodged. Mill, Grabe, Walton, 
Wetſtein, in their ſeveral Prolegomena, have 
ſpoken of this MS, but the deſcription of it is now 
become leſs neceſſary by Dr. Woide's having pub- 
liſhed a fac fimile of the 4th Volume, or New 
Teſtament, which T am able to ſhew you. —Dr. 


Woide's preface ſhews how'much this one MS may 
be made a Man's Study ? 5 


It 
* Moſheim. Index. 


+ His Hiſtory by Thomas Smith in his Miſcellanies, probably 
might be worth reading: Sir Thomas Roe's Negotiations, I 
think, are: Smith calls him a Martyr. 


t The Order of the parts of N. T. in the Alexandrian Copy 
eems 


If any one has curioſity about the famous Cam- 
bridge MS, given to the Univerſity by Theodore 
Beza, he will, ere long, be able to ſee ® a fac 
ſimile of that; and mean time may read a ſhort 
account of it in Michaelis's Introd. Lect. Sect 2;. 
and a longer one in Du Pin and Simon's Critical 
Hiſtory, and in the prolegomena of Mill and Wet- 
ſtein. © It contains the Goſpels and the Acts, 
together with an ancient Latin Verſion.” —Lardner 
ſpeaks + unfavourably of it. 1 


ſeems beſt conceived this way; — Goſpels, Acts, General Epiſ- 
tles (of James, Peter, John) — Epiſtles to particular Churches, 
ending with Hebrews; — Epiſtles to individuals, Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon; — Apocalypſe.— Though, to be ſure, the 2d and zd. 
Epiſtles of John are joined to the firſt; and the Hebrews were 
not a particular Church. 5 . | 
* This fac ſimile has been now (1596) publiſhed ſome time, 
and has been increaſing in value ever ſince its publication, 
+ Lard. Works, Vol. 3. p. 157. 


HA. 
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CHAP VII. 
or VARIOUS READINGS. 


NX E have loſt the originals of the ſacred Books; 
and not only ſo, but thoſe MSS which we 
have, differ from each other in many particulars : 
and there is no authority to decide which is right. 
I. Some perſons ſeem to have denied the 
Fact; formerly as to the whole Scripture (Kenni- 
cott's Gen. Diſſ. end of Hebr. Bible) but of late 
only as to the Old teſtament. They aflert what they 
call the Integrity of the Hebrew Text; but it ſeems 
rather difficult to underſtand, how copies can dif- 
fer from each other, and none of them be corrupt : 
it ſeems as if all but one muſt be ſo, nay poſſibly 
that one alſo. — And it ſeems equally difficult to 
underſtand, how any learned man can get any 
Copy, which he can reckon the only right one : 
—a common perſon reads his Bible, and has no 
idea of any other copy beſides that which he reads ; 
but a learned man muſt know *, that copies of the 
beſt character differ conſiderably from each other. 
It ſeems, however, right to mention this notion 
of the Integrity of the Hebrew Text ; and that it 
was maintained in 1753; yet not all who favor the 
notion, hold that the Jews 4 never tranſcribed 
wrong: ſome only ſay never conſiderably wrong: 
Dr. 
* Our preſent Hebr. Bibles, Kennicott ſays, are from the 


lateſt and worſt MSS, and from the Edit. of Ben Chaim in 1 525. 
Ann. Accounts, p. 25. 143, 


+ Keunicott's State, Vol. 1. p. 9. 237. 264. 236. 
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Dr. Kennicott ſet out with this Opinion *, or pre- 
judice: Wolfius, Buxtorf, Pococke, are perhaps 
the moſt reſpectable of thoſe individuals, who have 
given into this way of thinking; and it ſeems as if in 
Switzerland the Candidates for Orders were obliged 
to ſubſcribe to this Integrity.—But we have names 
of equal weight on our fide ; Mede, Lowth, Capell, 
&c.—A good account of them 1s to be found in 
Dr. Kennicott's General Diſſertation, at the end 
of his Bible.—This error ſeems to turn, as that 
about decay of Manuſcripts lately mentioned, on a 
preſumption, that a particular Providence muſt 
guard things really ſacred. | 
Nevertheleſs, if we think of the matter, we muſt 
ſay, that naturally, the oftener any work is tran- 
ſcribed, the more miſtakes there will be in it: 
therefore naturally many more miſtakes muſt be in 
the copies of the Old Teſtament than in thoſe of 
the New. Shall we then preſume to eſtimate ſuper- 
natural Protection? as far as we are able to do fo, 
we muſt ſay, that the New Teſtament is as likely to 
have a perpetual miracle wrought in its favor, as 
the Old. Jews indeed might not allow this; but 
ſome Jews + confeſs, that there are errors in 
Hebrew Copies of the Bible; and, when they cor- 
re& any copies, they tacitly own the ſame thing. 
The Keri ſeem I nothing but various readings ; and 
the Maſorites || themſelves do not deny it. = 
It would carry us too far to dwell on particular 

inſtances of faults in MSS of the Old Teſtament ; 
Dr. Kennicott has mentioned leveral, in his State 
of the Hebrew Text : the Student may examine 
that in Plalm xvi. 10.— That relating to the time 
of the Hebrews dwelling in Egypt: Exod. xii. 40. 
and 

* Annual Accounts. p. 7. + Ken. p. 246. 


See Kennicott's State, &c. Vol. 2. p. 482. from Jablonſki. 
4 Kennicott's State, &c. Index, Integrity, 


— ore > 


— — go - — 
— — — 
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—and the account of 600 various readings in the 
thankſgiving Ode of David, recorded 2 Sam. * 
xxii. and Plalm xviii: which laſt will give an idea 
of the manner of getting at the true text, by a 
compariſon of ſeveral faulty Copies. For what is 
done in one Ode or Song, may be done in the 
whole Old Teſtament. _ OTE 

Bp. Warburton, in his © Doctrine of Grace,” 


treats this notion of the Integrity, &c. as ſuperſti- 


tious. (p. 42) The Orobio there mentioned was a 
Spaniſh Jew, who pretended to be a Chriſtian, of 
the Roniſh Church; he was cotemporary with 
Limborch, and had a friendly controverſial confe- 
rence with him; which is much commended by 
Bp. Warburton, in his Directions for ſtudying 
Divinity. e 1 i 
2. Having ſpoken of the Fact, that there are 
various readings, not only in the New Teſtament 
but in the Old, we will take an Inſtance of one 
perſon who has collected various readings in the 
former, and of one who has collected them in the 


latter; Dr. Mill, and Dr. Kennicott ;—premiſing 
only this definition; (Ken. 1. 272.) varia eſt 


lectio, ubicunque variè legitur; in word or letter; 
or in the relative placing of the ſame word or letter. 

Dr. Mill + collected no leſs than 30, ooo different 
readings in the New Teſtament: as appears from 
his Prolegomena to his Edition of the Greek Teſta- 
ment, publiſhed in Folio at Oxford 1707. The 
work took him 30 years}: And to theſe, additions 


have been made by Kuſter, Bengelius, &c. Mill 
| collated about 112 MSS || . oy Eee 


* Kenn. State &c. Vol. 1. p. 218. 397. and Vol. 2. p- 


565 &c. and compare Kenn. Annual Accounts. p. 18. 


+ Of Queen's Coll. Oxf. died in 1707. 

t Kenn. Annual—p. 157. | 

Dr. Kennicot's Annual Account for 1769, Tex Ann. 
Accts. p. 165. . 
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Dr. Keunicott began to collate Hebrew MSS of 
the Old Teſtament under the protection of the 
publick in 1760; but, more ſtrictly, he began his 
Work in 1751, as he tells us at the opening "of his 
general d.flertation, at the end of his Bible; and he 
collated till 1770: he paſſed other ten years or 
more, in preparing and publiſhing his Hebrew Bible 
in two Vols. Folio; which came out in 1780. He 
had above goooſ . ſubſcribed, which he may be 
ſaid to have expended on his work: a work greatly 
reſpected in Europe, and carried on not only in 
Europe but in Aſia and Africa ; his Ten Aae 
Accounts of the progreſs of his work after it was 
publicly ſupported, make now an intereſting little 
Volume. As to the number of MSS and Editions 
compared, I think he ſays, in his Diſſertation at 
the end of his Bible, that they amount “ ad nu- 
merum fere ſeptingenteſimum ;”—in 1769 he had 
265 collations to digeſt ; which, if we reflect that 
the collations were made by comparing Letter with 
Letter, is prodigious !—ſome of the more diſtant 
foreign collations had not then arrived in England. 
358 MSS had been uſed at the end of the Penta- 
teuch : ſee the Bible Vol 1. end of Deut. 

Of the number of variations 1n theſe 265 colla- 
tions we may form ſome idea, if we obſerve, that 
there were 1200 in one ſingle collation ; in com- 
paring two very accurate printed Editions; that of 
1488 printed at Soncino (the firſt printed Edition, 
I think, of the whole Hebrew Bible) with Van 
Hooght's Amſt. 1705.— 

We have already ſaid, that there were 600 vari- 
ous readings in collating 2 Sam. xxii. with the 18th 
_ Pſalm. 

1 feel 


* See Ten Annual Accounts. p. 171. &c. 


Nos Ms from a Jew in America 18 mentioned, Ann. Accts. 
p. 161 
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- I feel myſelf intereſted about the Pentareiich 
partly expected from Naploſe (Sichem, at the foot 
of Getizim and Ebal)—and I feel a wiſh, that Dr. 
Kennicott had conſulted his health more, though 
he had left part of his work to others. 

The variations here ſpoken of are not ſuch, as to 
affect our faith or practice in any thing material: they 
are moſtly of a minute, ſometimes of a trifling nature. 
— Dr. Powell ſays, * © The worſt manuſcript ex- 
tant would not pervert one article of our Faith, or 
deitroy one moral precept. We may look at an 
inſtance or two of the moſt important ſort.— That 
mentioned in Bp. Pearſon on the Creed. p. 610. 
1it edit. ; p. 303. folio . And that conſidered 
by Lardner, in his Credibility &c., Act. xv. 20, 
29.— Even 1 John v. 7. is not the only text, nor 
perhaps one of the principal, on which our Faith 
in the Trinity is founded. 

In the Old Teſtament is is obſerved, that a great 
number of the variations are in Names and N um- 
bers . | 

4. Nierentee che variations which we find are 
not to be neglected as of no conſequence: had we 
no inſtances to prove this, we could ſee, that it muſt 
be preſumptuous and diſreſpectful to neglect bring- 
mg 25 near Ferdl as poſſible the ſacred Oracles. 

| Who 
p. 05. 
+ 1 Car. xV. 51. 


Omnes dormiemus, non autem omnes immutabimur. (Alex.) 
Omnes reſurgemus, non autem omnes immutabimur. (Vulgate.) 
Non omnes dormiemus, omnes autem immutabimur. (ours.) 


Here is ſeemingly a great difference; but we all believe every 

one of theſe three affirmations. 

We ſhill all die, one way or other, but not all in that way which 
is called changing. 

There ſhall be a general Refurrection, but not a general changing. 

Not all men ſhall go to Graves, (ſome ſhall be taken up into the 
Air &C.) ; but we ſhall all have ſpiritual bodies. 


1 Kennicott's State, &c. Vol. 1. p. 11, 12. 
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— Who could have thought that ſo much would 
have been ſaid, as has been by the Socinians, on 
the difference between eos and 6 Neos? . . . Chryſoſ- 
tom's compariſon of the Scripture to Cold, as to 
weighing every grain of it, is juſt and reaſonable. 

5. Our buſineſs then, and ſcholars and Chriſtians, 
ſeems to require, that we ſhould reflect a little on 
the Cauſes of thoſe varieties, which have been de- 
ſcribed; it may be ſome ſatisfaction to ſee how 
they may be owing to men, and need not be charged 
upon Moſes and the Prophets *.— 

Thoſe, who write, may be either dif; ntereſted or 
intereſted; though diſintereſted, they will run into miſ- 
takes, withoutgreat and conſtantcare; even ſuppoſing 
them to underſtand what they write; in that caſe, 
they will often affect great ſagacity, and get wrong, 
rhrough a deſire of doing ſomething uncommonl 
ingenious, —If they do not underſtand what they 
write, they are every moment in danger of error; 
particularly, when they copy books, (we may fay 
from experience) of taking marginal notes into the 
text. 

But ſome ſcribes have been inter efted, either as 
getting their livelihood by writing, or as wanting 
to have expreſſions favor ſome particular opinions; 
in the firſt caſe, they would take a ſentenee by 
the lump, be unwilling to blot, and make them- 
ſelves eaſy if what they wrote came much to the 
fame, as what they ought to have written +.— 

In the latter caſe, 1f they wanted to favor certain 
opinions, they would be guilty of pious or mali- 
cious frauds. 

So far we have ſuppoſed Scribes to write ſingly ; 
but ſeveral might be obliged to copy from one 


original ; 


4 


„Kenn. State. Vol. 1. p. 271. 


+ Scribunt (Librarii) non quod Joveniunt, ſed quod intel- 
ligunt, et dum alienos errores emendare nituntur, oſtendunt ſuos. 
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original ; in that caſe, ſometimes the eye, ſome- 
times the ear (when one dictated to ſeveral,) 
would miſlead them: and wrong words would 
often be ſubſtituted for right ones, when there was 


a likeneſs of ſhape, or a likeneſs of ſound, 


If we wiſh confirmation of this, we may read 
Lardner's Account of Origen. 
Dr. Kennicott obſerves *, that all variations muſt 


be made by Omilſi von, 1 Tranſpoſition, or Change. 
| —And, in his directions + to Collators, he tells 


them to obſerve all differences of Words and Letters, 


of each MS from ſome printed copy, whether they 
be xr. Additions. 2. Omiſſions. 3. Tranſpoſitions. 
4. Variations. 5. Corrections. 6. Raſures. But 


theſe are rather modes of varying, 8 cauſes: they 
are ſources of various readings. 

6. It may be proper, after conſidering the 
cauſes of various readings, to take a ſpecimen of 
the ways of reaſoning in order to the rigit 
reading. 

1. The earlier manuſcript, ceteris paribus, is 
more likely to be right than the later, becauſe every 
copying is liable to new errors. 

2. The greater number of MSS confirm any 
reading, the more probable that reading is; care 
being taken, that any manuſcript, with all that have 


been copied from it, ſhall be reckoned only as one. 


3. If a reading ſeems likely to have been an error 
of a writer, it may be rejected; as when marks with- 
out meaning reſemble others that have meaning; 
* theſe are only found in few MSS. 

If a reading A may have ariſen out of another 
1 B, but B cannot have ariſen out of A, then 
is B the more probable reading. 4 
Ee 5. That. 

* State, &c, Vol. 1. p. 272. e 
+ Ten Annual Accounts, p. 36. 


t I take the ſubſtance at leaſt of theſe criteria to be in Mi- 
chaelis's Introd. LeR. to Gr, Teſt, 4to. | 
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That reading, which makes a paſſage more 
connected is preferable ; all due allowance being 
made for abruptneſs in the particular caſe. St. 
Paul is apt to digreſs abruptly. 

6. Yet it 1s to be remembered, that an obſcure 

reading is leſs likely to be a conjectural emendation 
than a perſpicuous one. 
7. Nay, ſome errors are recommendations; be- 
cauſe voluntary corruptions are more to be feared 
than involuntary; and errors ſometimes prove, that 
the tranſcribers do not intend to falſify. 

8. Allied to this, is one of the moſt unexpected 
criteria: viz. that in a quctation, in two copies 
compared, if one is inaccurate, the inaccurate go. 
tation is the the right reading, and therefore will 
recommend the Copy. If the writer of that which 
is accurate could conſult the Book from which the 
Quotation is made, there is a ſuſpicion, that he 
might correct by it, inſtead of tranſcribing faith- 
fully; in which Caſe, we ſhould have a juſter quo- 
tation but a falſe reading. Now what we want is 
the genuine reading. Suppoſing St. Mark quoted 
Iſaiah inaccurately, or according to a Hebrew 
Copy different from the Copyiſt's; the Copyiſt, 
inſtead of tranſcribing ſimply, might turn to Ifaiah, 
and make St. Mark quote (as he thinks) accurately; 
whereas, no Scribe would ever be tempted to 
make St. Mark quote inaccurately ; therefore he, 
who gives the inaccurate quotation, 1s the more 
faithful Scribe, and his reading the genuine reading. 
—Such fidelity may be the means of making us 
correct our preſent copies. 

9. I conclude theſe Criteria with obſerving, that 
peruſing thoſe Authors, who quote the Scriptures, 
may be a great help towards 1nveſtigating the true 
text.— Many quotations of the Old Teſtament are 

„ . made 
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made in the Talmuds *, and principal Jewiſh 
comments, compoſed five or fix hundred years ago. 
—And many, from both old and new, occur in 
the Chriſtian Fathers. Had not Origen's works 
been in part loſt, it is thought we ſhould have 
known how every + part of Scripture v was read 
early in the third Century. 

This laſt þ criterion 1s like that of / erfrons ; which 
will occur in | the next Chapter. 

In ſhort, avoiding various readings has been 
rather a matter of prejudice, religious apprehenſion, 


not diſtinguiſhing religious books from religion, 


than of Judgment; and I ſhould think, the Inte- 

grity of the Hebrew Text will henceforth be very 
little more defended than that of the Greek. 
Though collecting variations in different Copies 
of Scripture does imply ſome imperfection, yet 
every rational collation will bring us nearer to the 
poſſeſſion of the genuine word of God : Men dread 
entering upon painful, uncomfortable, diſgraceful 
remedies, or ſeries of expedients, however neceſſary 
for their health or fortune; but, after they are fairly 
entered, they feel themſelves in the right way. I 
mult confeſs, with regard to the imperfections and 
corruptions of the Text of Scripture, I have a 


ſatisfaction in feeling myſelf a Man; on the ſame 


footing in that, as in other important concerns. I 
feel, in being fo ſituated, a ſecurity from Enthu- 
ſiaſm and Superſtition ; I feel a call to exert myſelf 
in recovering the purity of Revelation, on principles 
of reaſon and experience, by a method which muſt 
naturally 


* "PR Annual Accounts, p. 114. 

+ Lardner, Credib. in Origen. See alſo in Cyprian, and 
Pearſon on the Creed, about 1 Cor. xv. . 

t If any one wiſhes to carry this matter farther, he may have 
recourſe to Wetſtein' s 34 Canons, and the confirmation of them: 


tis Gr. Teſt, in 12 mo. contains them. 
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naturally bring on an attention to the ſacred writ- 
ings. I feel a liberal freedom in being exempted 
from all inducements to uſe or adopt pious frauds ; 
than which, eſpecially in falſifying the word of God, 
nothing can be more abhorrent from Piety, nothing 
more preſumptuous #..-Nay more: though it is 
certainly a fault to alter the ſacred writings, by de- 
ſign or negligence; and an evil to have them altered; 
yet the incidental good ariſing out of evil ſhews, in 
this caſe as in many others, the aſtoniſhing wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Divine Government: we are 
now preciſely ſo ſituated, that our Faith and morals 
are not hurt by the variations of Copies of the 
Scripture, and yet ſo that we are forcibly impelled 
to examine them minutely; the reſult muſt be, 
that the faults of our predeceſſors can ſcarcely 
eſcape us, and that we ſhall make perpetual im- 
provements. e 


* It is to be feared, that ſome eminent men, who have a 
great part of their Lives employed fine talents 1n the ſervice of 
© lion, have given into Deceits.— Even Bp. Walton is ſaid t 
have been too peremptory in ſpeaking from his own Knowledge 
about the Samaritan Verſion. (Kenn. State. 2. 31). And Mr. 
Travis gives a very indifferent account of Eraſmus. Such men 
muſt have deceived themſelves, by ſome prejudices, and, in 
ſome way, maſt have confounded Religion with ſome human 


means of promoting what they took for granted was the real 


ws CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 
OF VERSIONS OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 


1. IF we look back to the time when the Penta- 
1 teuch was firſt publiſhed, and view the ſtate 


of the Iſraelites from that time to the ſeparation of 


the twelve Tribes into ten and /wo; we have only 
the idea of one ſingle community; and though 
from Dan to Beerſheba might be a conſiderable 
diſtance, yet the people were ſo united, by the 
nature of their worſhip, that they would not want 
the Scriptures in more than one Language. Nor 
would any tranflations be required for ee 


becauſe they were Idolaters, and the religion of 
Iſrael was intended to ſeparate its Profeſſors from 


neighbouring nations.—And, when the twelve 
tribes became two ſeparate communities, they con- 
tinued in the ſame country, and though ſome pro- 
vincial Dialects might gradually ' ariſe, yet the 
Scriptures 1n the original Language would continue 


intelligible, and capable of being read to the com- 


mon people. —But when the main body of both 
communities were carried captive to Babylonia, a 
greater diſperſion took place, a greater mixture 
with ſtrangers, and of courſe a greater variety of 


Dialects; the Hebrew got mixed with the Chaldee 


at Babylon, and with the Syriac at Paleſtine ; and 
therefore would become a kind of Syro-Chaldaic * 
language, in whatever charafer it was written. 


2. Hence 
Kenn. Sate, 2, 316, 
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2. Hence it may not be difficult to conceive 
the nature and end of the Samaritan Verſion; it is 
ſuppoſed to have been made about the time * of 
Ezra, a little above 400 years before Chriſt: at that 
time, there would be people in Samaria, who would 
want copies of the Pentateuch; and, in making 
them, it would be natural to modernize them ſo that 
they would be read with the greateſt eaſe and readi- 
neſs. If one looks at a Samaritan Grammar, which 
take to be a ſet of Rules for reading this Samaritan 
Verſion, one may conceive, that the Samaritans, 
400 years before Chriſt, might underſtand what we 
call the Samaritan Pentateuch, or Samaritan Text, 
full as well as common Engliſhmen could now read 
Wickliffe's Engliſh Bible; but they might want 
ſomething nearer preſent Spelling and Phraſeology, 
as much as we do 1. Whether we ſhould call 
Wickliffe's Engliſh Bible in modern letters, ſpelling 
and idioms, a Verſion of Wickliffe's Bible, is not 
material; we rather ſhould not; and therefore I am 
inclined to fay, there was no tranſlation, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, before that of the LXX.—As to the 
difference between the Samaritan Text I and Verſion, 
it is very ſmall ; Kennicott ſays, that the Verſion 
1n general expreſſes exactly the || words of the 
Text;“ I ſuppoſe, it differs no more than might very 
eaſily be accounted for by ſuppoſing it to have been 
taken from a copy a little different from that which 
we have ; nay, the mere tranſcribing might perhaps 
account for ſuch variations as are found. Walton 

Eh Tos . has 

* Kennicott's State, Vol. 2. p. 30. 316. Walton's Prole- 
gomena: but Walton ſpeaks of more than one Verſion of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch; of one into Greek, another into Arabic. 
+ This idea is only my own imagination. 


t Maſclef, Pref. to Samaritan Grammar. Pluribus in locis 
Diſcrepare.” 


State. 1. 430. | 
. 'D3 
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has noted them at the bottom of the column, that 
contains the Latin Tranſlation of the Samaritan“ 
text. 

When, through Alexander's conqueſts, and other 
cauſes, Greek became a general Language; and 
when, by Ptolemy's carrying the Jews into Ægypt, 

they became much diſperſed; a Greek verſion was 
found needful. But of this we ſpoke particularly 
in the laſt Chapter . 
The Chaldee Paraphraſes of I Onkelos on the Law, 
and Jonatian on the Prophets, are of great antiquity, 
and throw light upon the Sacred Text; but they 
cannot be called YerfionsS ; and if they could, it is 
not eaſy to aſcertain their age. I ſhould think, the 
Jews made ſome ſort of Chaldee Paraphraſes, ſoon 
after the Babyloniſh Captivity, or during it; but 
we do not know of what fort they were; they might 
not be written. No one places Onkelos and Jona- 
than (I think) higher than our Saviour's time; and 
from their not being mentioned by the early Chriſ- 
tian writers (as Origen, Jerom, Epiphanius, &c.) 
great doubts have ariſen when they lived, or || who 
they were H. 

4. Chriſtians differed much from Jews, as to 
their motives for ſpreading Tranſlations, The 

Jewiſh 
See Maſclef, Pref. to Samar. Grammar. 


+ © The Greek Verſion being confeſſedly moſt ancient,” &C. 
fee Kennicott's State, 2. 325. 


$ © R. Aquila, whom they call Onkelos. *? Brerewood, Chap. 
ix. p. 36. mentioned before, Chap. vi. Sect. 7 

$ Maſclef, Vol. 2. beginning of Preface to Chaldee Grammar. 
Vet Walton calls them Verſions. 


Simon de Var. edit. bibl. Cap. 13.— quoted in Kennicotts 
State, &c. Vol. 2. p. 168. 
I Something ſhould be faid of the Jeriſalem Targum, and 
the other Jonathan, on the Law. Walton's Prolegomena. — 
Preface to the Chaldee, &c. Lexicon of Buxtorf, Jun. 

It ſhould alſo be remarked, that Laab, Prophets and Hagio- 


grapha, comprehend the whole Bible ; ; though this will oecur 
Book 4. on Art. 6. ſect. q. 
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Jewiſh Religion was to conſtitute a ſeparate people; 
the Chriſtian was to be preached to © all nations.” 
And the Chriſtian Diſpenſation conſiſts, in part, of 
the Old Teſtament.— The LXX incidentally pub- 
liſhed the Revelation of the Old Teſtament to the 
world, though they aimed only to accommodate 
Jews; Chriſtians deſired to propagate their ſacred 
writings all over the world: it was a part of their 
Religion to do ſo. 

5. Accordingly, amongſt the more ancient, 
Chriſtians we find Verſions, in all the known and 
civilized parts of the world ; in Europe, Alia, and 
Africa. — In Europe, the Latin; ;—1n Aa (not to 
mention the Greek any more) the Syriac, Arme- 
nian, Arabic, Perſic in Africa, the Athiopic and 
the Coptic.—This is only an enumeration ; but 
we may obſerve, that what 1s now called A nia 
was the * Chriſtian Athiopia, and Ægypt a Kone, 
ſo that the Coptic means the Agyptian. They ſpeak 
Arabic in Agypt now, but the vulgar tongue of 
the ancient Ægyptians, before the incurſions of 
Saracens, was called Coptic; and the Chriſtians in 
Egypt are ſtill called Kophts+, Copti; and are 
able to keep a ſettlement at or near Coptus, or 
Coptos, in Ægypt. 

6. Amongſt tle more modern Chriſtians alſo, 
there have been many verſions of the Scriptures. 
| Rufſftian, French, German, Dutch, Sclavonian (a 
general language) &c, which we may ſee men- 
tioned in Calmet's Dictionary under Verji o#—but, 


of 


See Cellarins, Ethiopia: did Candace forward Funky 
in Ethiopia? or her Miniſter ? 


+ Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. Contents. The Goſpel was 
N early in Egypt: tradition ſays, by St. Mark; and the 
Patriarch of Alexandria is held ſucceſſor to St. Mark there, as 
the Pope is to St. Peter at Rome, — The Chriſtian Liturgy is in 
Coptic now, but the Prieſts underſtand little of it; get prayers 
by Heart, and pray without underſtanding. 
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of all modern verſions, we are moſt concerned with 
our own.—The firſt Engliſi verſion was Wickliffe's, 
publiſhed (in manuſcript) in 1383, ſcarcely legible 

now.—There is alſo the Engliſh Bible of Coverdale, 
printed in 1535*.—There was one in Queen Eli- 
zabetſbs time; (London 1 597) and, not to be too 
particular, that Engliſh Verſion, which we now ule, 
was made in the time of K. James I. by Andrews, 
. of Wincheſter, and 46 others, each of 
whom + undertook his ſhare, and laboured with 


great alſiduity and attention. 


7. The utility of ſome antient verſions has been 
already hinted at: Ancient verſions are inſtead of 
Originals; — when original MSS are loſt, Verſions 


enable us to know what they contained. Kenni- 


cott ſays, Ancient Verſions © afford much more 


_ plentiful & aſſiſtance“ than MSS: I ſuppoſe, be- 
cauſe they are more ancient than any MSS we 


poſſeſs; and they help us, both as to the meaning 
of very old loſt MSS, and as to expreſſions: —in 


his reſearches and collations, the worth of Verſions 
increaſed upon him greatly. In thoſe MSS,” ſays 


he, which I at firſt diſcovered, I ſoon met with 
ſeveral readings, entirely different from the printed 
Hebrew copies; and exactly agreeing with the 
Greek, Syriac, and other ancient verſions.” Inſtances 
are to be found by his Indexes, in his State of the 
Hebrew Text, of readings confirmed by ancient 
Verſions. 

As 
Kenn. State 1. 39. 


+ There is a liſt of Engli/h Editions of the Bible in Le Long's 
Bibliotheca, 8vo. Vol. 2. p. 584. And I think in Calmet under 
Bible —Moreover, Johſon's Hiſtorical Account of Engl. Tran- 


| ſlations, Ainſworth's Peutateuch, &c. the Geneva Bible, and 


Rhemiſh Teſtament, ſeem worth mentioning. 


t Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, Index, Bible. 
$ State, 1. 271. 
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As to * particular Verſions, there is difficulty, and 
there may be diſpute.— The Syriac has been of great 

uſe, and every one wiſhes to have it on his fide; 
yet it has its imperfections. The Eaſtern Chriſ- 
tians value it highly+, and ſay, it was made in the 
firſt century; its advocates, however, diſtinguiſh 
between a very old literal Syriac verſion, and one 
done more lately} in the fixth Century, not yet 
printed; they alſo, in commending the old one, 
except ſome parts done later than the reſt, and 
done by ſome inferior linguiſt; but Archdeacon 
Travis, in his 5th Letter to Mr. Gibbon, mentions 
fome material omiſſions in the whole taken together, 
and refers to Beza for more. 

The Athiopic, Coptic, Armenian, require too much 
oriental learning, and indeed are too little under- 
ſtood, for us to conſider them at preſent. Of the 
Arabic verſion we may fay, that, as Arabic is the 
language which is generally uſed in the Dominions 
of the Grand Signor, and which has ſuperſeded the 
Coptic, it is uſeful to his Chriſtian ſubjects, but 
it ſhould be conceived as additional, and as made 
ſince the time & of Mahomet : it is uſed with other 
Eaſtern Verſions.—W hoever wiſhes, at any time, 
ro enter farther into this part of Literature, may 
conſult Simon's Hiſtory of the Verſions, which is 
far from being written in a dull manner; and he 
will find Bengelius ſolid, clear, and intelligent. 

8. The Latin Verſions have been moſt uſed 
in Europe, and have been called authentic by the 
Church || of Rome; they are in ſome ſenſe ſet 


above 


» Verſions may ew what Books were anciently thought 
Canonical; Jer. Jones uſes this argument. 


+ Wotton's Miſna, Pref, p. xix. See Jeremiah Jones. Rj- 
chardſon's Canon. 


t J. D. Michaelis, 4to. ſect. 52. 
$ J. D. Michaelis, ſect. 54. 4to. 


|| See Council of Trent. Seſſion 4. Decretum de Editione et 
uſy dacrorum Librorum. 
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above the Greek by * Hardouin, and have had many 
copies, in other languages, corrected in order to 
ſuit them. But a diſtinction ſhould be made, we 
are told, between the Old Latin, before Jerom, and 
that made by him. 

About the time of Chriſt, the Latin language 
was ſupplanting the Greek as a general language, and 
it ſoon might be called the general Language of 
the Weſtern Church. Indeed it was natural, that 
the knowledge of the Roman Language ſhould 
ſpread in the Roman Provinces, eſpecially as law- 
proceſſes were carried on in Latin. But indepen- 
dently of this, Latin Scriptures muſt have been 
wanted ; certainly, as was before obſerved, Hel- 
leniſtic Greek was underſtood by moſt Jews, and 
we know the more polite Koto ſtudied pure 


Greek; but yet many Chriſtian converts muſt want 


Latin Scriptures, and thoſe chiefly, who knew Latin 


not as a learned, but as a vernacular language; that 


is, who had learnt it not by writing, but ſpeaking; 


not by rules of Grammar, but by the ear. Now 


conceive a Latin verſion to be made for ſuch per- 
ſons, and perhaps by ſuch, and thoſe Jews,—with 
great care, nicety, and judgment, and you will have 
probably a tolerably juſt idea of the Original Vulpate 


or Old Italic Verfion.—It might be the produce of 


the firſt Century. It would, of courſe, contain 
expreſſions lower and more familiar, than were to 
be found in claſſic authors, but ſuch as were uſed 
in converſation, at leaft of the ordinary people, 
Syriaſms; and would not always be ſtrict in point 


of 


* ]. D. Michaelis beck. 64. Quarto, : 
+ © The common opinion is, that there were ſeveral Latin 
« yerfions before Jerom, but one more eminent than the reſt, 


called Jralict.” — Waterland on the Athan. Creed, p. 113, 


2d Edit,—where, or p. 112, four ſorts of Latin pfalters are men- 
tioned, Italick, Roman, Galligan, : and Hebraick, 
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of * Grammar,—lt would, moreover, be very literal. 
We are told, that there is no MS of the old Italic 
extant; that ſome parts of this verſion are printed 
by Martianay; (St. Matthew and St. James); and 
that Nobilius has collected ſome parts of it out of 
the ancient Fathers; (Chambers Bible, or Vulgate); 
and that ſome of the Old Roman Liturgies contain 
expreſſions from it, (Chambers); - alſo that ſome 
Greek MSS have this verſion annexed ; the Cam- 

bridge for one, but yet I do not expect to ſee it 
exactly anſwer the above deſcription, in all particu- 
lars: like the antiquarian's ſhield, I fear we ſhall 
find it ſcoured, till the principal good of it, as a 
piece of Antiquity, 1s loſt; till it is incapable of 

confirming or diſproving any readings of the MSS 
we now wiſh to ſtudy. We know of no verſion, 
which has been ſo often altered, reformed, corrupt- 
ed, (what you pleaſe) as the Latin: but, if we get 
an idea of #wo ſorts, we can ſpeak and read of the 
mixtures of them, tolerably. 

I take the difference between the old Italic and 
Jerom's Latin Verſion, to reſemble the difference 
between vulgar tongue, ſpoken, and general claſſical 
language, written :—however, Jerom's main de- 
ſign, as he tells us in his works, was to correct the 
verſion of the LXX, and reduce the Latin of the 
New Teſtament to the ſtandard of the original 
Greek,—This being the caſe, Jerom's Latin Verſion 
ſhews us what were (in his judgment) the beſt 
readings in his time. Dr. Bentley did not think our 
preſent Greek Teſtament ſo pure as it might be 
made, by the help of MSS and Jerom's Verſion: 
and he publiſhed propoſals for a new Edition; bur 
he was oppoſed, particularly by Dr. Middleton, 
and never executed his deſign: the Propoſals are in 


the 


t For Inſtances, ſee Michaelis. Quarto, ſect. 61, 62, from 
Martianay, 
6 
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the Biographia Britannica—under Bentley: and may 
| hereafter be uſeful. 

9. Verſions are very commonly made from other 
Verſions; and ſometimes it may be doubtful from 
what a verſion is made. Verſions have been made 
from the LXX*, the Syriac+, and the Latin f,— 
Sometimes, a verſion ſeems odd in ſome places, 
when the ſtrangeneſs will go off by comparing it 
with Bt, Greek and Latin §. - A ſecond verſion 
may prove the right reading of a paſſage in the 
firſt, in the ſame way as the firſt proves with regard 
to the Original.—In reckoning the authorities, 
which favour a reading in the Original, a verſion 
and all verſions taken from it, muſt reckon but as 
One. 

10. A Polygloti gives us the principal Verſions 
at one view, in the different columns of one page. 
Polyglotts are magnificent works. I ſhall only 
mention two: that fimiſhed at Complutum (Alcala) 
in Spain in 1514, which is ſaid to have coſt that 
great Stateſman, Cardinal Ximenes||, 50, ooo Du- 
cats; —-and that made by Brian Walton, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, who died in 1661, ſometimes called the 
London Polyglott, or the Englih, in contradiſtinction 
to the Paris Polyglott”. 

The Complutenfian Polyglott is n called 
the Complutenſian Edition, or the Edition of Al- 
cala; it is in ſix Volumes Folio: it contains the Old 
Teſtament in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek and Latin: 
The New, in Greek and Latin; the Greek Type 
was made on purpoſe: the book is printed from 
the beſt MSS, which the vaſt influence of Ximenes 


could | 


* Pearſon's Pref. to IXX. p. 6. 

+ Travis's Letters, 4to. p. 89. 

1 Michaelis. Michaelis. 
Gibbon's Hiſtory, Vol. 3. p. 5 „ 
q Le Long yes an account of th 


and Calmet at the end 
of bis Dictionary. | 
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could procure; the chief of them were ſent from 
the Vatican. Forty-two men were employed fif- 
teen years in completing it; and, though he was a 
General, as well as Stateſman, and Cardinal, he did 
a great deal himſelf. . 

Walton's Polyglott is alſo in fix volumes Folio: 
containing the Old Teſtament in Hebrew, Samaritan 
(as far as it goes), Syriac, Chaldee, in the Greek of 
the LXX, in the Vulgate Latin, and Arabic; with 
Latin Tranſlations, I think, to all except the Vul- 
gate; the Latin of the Hebrew is put over it, word 
over word;—The New Teſtament 1s in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Æthiopic, Arabic, and Perſic.— The 
French reckon Walton's only an improvement, or 
good Edition, of Le Fay's.—The Prolegomena to 
Walton's make a good {mall volume of themſelves; 
I wiſh they were publiſhed in 8vo in England, as 
they have been abroad*. 

What has been ſaid will be ſufficient to ſhew the 
manner, in which verſions are. made evidence for 
determining the genuineneſs of any part of the ſacred 
det. | 

11. It has now been aſked, for ſome time, 
whether we ought not to have a new Q Verſion of the 
Scriptures into our own Language. Dr. Kennicott 
thinks the proper time not far off, and, as I re- 
member, Dr. Rutherforth, who oppoſed him in 
ſome things, agreed with him in this; and gave 
this Univerſity his concurring opinion, in his Latin 
Sermons: but we ſeem to me ſcarce to be ſufficiently 
prepared for ſuch a work at preſent : Dr. Kennicott 


ö grounds 
have a ſmall volume 12mo. printed in London 1655 
(2d Edit) called an Introduction to the Oriental languages, nine 
in number, with a Preface by Walton, filling half the Volume. 
This Preface is dated London, Oct. 1, 1654; it ſeems to have 
been preparatory to the publication of his Polyglott. 
+ State 1. p. 565. and concluſion of his Annual Accounts. 
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grounds his opinion on the Collations publiſhed by 
him; but, [ſhould think, no one man can collate with 
ſufficient exact neſs to be depended upon ; beſides 
that, he did not make nearly all the collations him- 
ſelf, which he publiſhed : the ſame work ſhould be 
gone through again: with Dr. Kennicott's collations; 
— whoever went through it would make many new 
remarks ; and, where they only confirmed what 
he had done, they would be of great uſe. Who 
durſt adopt implicitly all the renate he makes? 
even though no particular objection appeared? 
If perſons of Learning were appointed to take 
| ek; a ſmall part of the Scriptures, to examine 
all the readings, propoſe new ſenſes for the world 
to judge of, a new Tranſlation might go on gra- 
dually and fafely ; the Legiſlature might employ 
proper perſons ; and at laſt collect the parts, and 
ſet the ſeal of public Authority. 

J fear alſo, there is ſcarce a ſufficient fund of 
ſacred Literature amongſt us, juſt at preſent ; we 
are apt to view things ſuperficially ;—nor perhaps 
is there a zeal for Religion ſufficiently ſtrong and 
ſteady. The 17th Century was more /earned than 
the preſent. 

It is not enough, that new Tranſlators are likely 
ro render ſome parts better than they were before ; 
the queſtion is, whether upon the whole they are 
like to produce a better Tranſlation.—Yet all 
parts muſt be ſubmitted to their diſcretion. From 
the attempts, which I have * ſeen, at new Engliſh 
Tranſlations, though perhaps each may hit off fome 
improvements; I profeſs myſelf deſirous at preſent 
to continue the uſe of our preſent Bibles ; eſpecially 
as they are the eſtabliſhed language of Chriſtian 
piety ; and aſſociated with religious Sentiments. 
How on people have P/al/ms and Chapters by 

heart! 


Dr. Campbell's, Mr. Wakefeld's &c. 
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heart! the periods are become congenial to them ;— 
the ſound of them is the ſound of Religion itſelf. 


1796. If any one thinks, that the Academical ſcholar would 
have born more learning, relative to the language of Scripture, than 
is given him in the five preceding Chapters, ſuch an one ſhould 
obſerve, in the Advertiſement prefixed to the Heads of Lectures, 
how much of Bp. Pear/oz's work on the Creed was read in every 
Courſe ; and then it would occur, that many diſcuſſions on lan- 
guages, &c. muſt be wanted in order to make the Notes intelli- 
gible, and to give them their due weight.—Any Student may 
z0w gain better inſtruction, than I could have given him, from 
Mr. Marſh's tranſlation of the 4th Edition of Michaelis's Lectures, 
with learned Notes, ; T 
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1 C HAP. X. 


OF INTERPRETING EXPRESSIONS OF SCRIPTURE 


BY ENTERING INTO THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
THOSE, TO WHOM THEY WERE IMMEDIATELY 
ADDRESSED. 


I. 3 T us now ſuppoſe all the words of Scrip- 

ture fixed and agreed upon: ſtill, ſomething 
more than Lexicons and Grammars is neceflary to 
our attaining the true and full ſenſe of them. And 


that is, putting ourſelves in the place of thoſe who 
ſpoke, or heard; or, what amounts to the ſame, 
Interpreting words of Scripture as we ſhould /ike 


words in common life. Some parts of Scripture 
are indeed lofty and ſublime, and remote from 
common life; but I do not imagine, that theſe 
have occaſioned either ſo much controverſy, or ſo 
much anxiety of mind, as the more familiar parts; 
plain narrations, dialogues, letters all expreſſions, 
in which we muſt endeavour to underſtand, as 
we ſhould underſtand ſimilar expreſſions in ſimilar 


compoſitions I doubt not but this may ſeem 


an eaſy matter to ſome, on the firſt mention; but it 
18 attended with conſiderable difficulties: at this 


dap, it requires great knowledge, and great ſteadineſs 


of attention. Some perſons would be apt to ſay, 
* if I may but interpret Scripture as J do ordinary 
expreſſions, that is all I wiſh for; it is no pain or 


trouble to me to underſtand what common people 


lay to me; I do it without trying to do it! This 

is true; popular language ſeems to expreſs what it 

means, to thoſe who are rightly circumſtanced : 
but 
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but why does this happen ? becauſe each man in 
ſuch caſe knows familiarly and habitually, not only 
what the words expreſs, but what they imply: for, 
ſometimes, they imply more than they expreſs ; 
ſometimes, expreſs more than they imply; but 
habit makes all this eaſy to thoſe, who are exactly 
in the right circumſtances. Take a man, who is ever 
ſo little out of the right circumſtances, let him come 
from a different county, let him be of a different 
occupation, and he immediately wants ſome expla- 
natory information; ſometimes, he will ſee too 
little in the words uſed to him; and, ſometimes, 
too much. Not that he, who is in the right cir- 
cumſtances, underſtands rightly, without number- 
leſs acts of the mind; only he is not conſcious of them; 
any more than he is of the actions of the muſcles of 
his eyes, when he looks at objects at different dif. 
tances.— Hence, if one far removed from the right 
circumſtances, wants to form a judgement how he 
ſhould underſtand expreffions, if he could put him- 
ſelf in thoſe right circumſtances, he muſt have to 
eſtimate, Firſt, what knowledge the perſon rightly 
ſituated has, which he has not; — Secondly, what 
are thoſe acts of the mind, which ſuch perſon per- 
forms habitually, when he takes the words he hears 
rightly ; fo that they really are intended to imply 
neither more nor leſs than he conceives them tg 
imply.— This is what we ſhould do, if poſſible, with 
the words of Scripture ; as we are far removed from 
the circumſtances of thoſe, for whom they were 
calculated, we ſhould ſee what knowledge the per- 
ſons, rightly circumſtanced for underſtanding them, 
had, which we have not; and we ſhould analyze 
thoſe acts of the mind, by which they were able, 
habitually, without being conſcious of it, to give 
them preciſely that degree of meaning, which they 
were intended to convey, I do not conceive, that 
VOL, I, — we 
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we can do this perfectly, but we may approach 


towards it; it is the end, at which we ought to 


aim. : 
The way to approach as near as as poſſible ves to 


be this; to obſerve firſt how, in our own common 
life, words imply more or leſs than they exprels ; 


and then apply our obſervations to Scripture ;— 
uſing them firſt to illuſtrate ſome plainer caſes, in 
order to get them, at length, applied to all caſes 
whatever,—This is a general view of the ſubject 
before us.— 

2. If we attend to the force of expreſſions uſed 
in common life, we fee that expreſſions imply cu/- 
toms ; and that common popular language alludes to 
theſe cuſtoms perpetually : under cuſtoms may be 
included cuſtomary notions ; here words mean more 
than they exprels. 


3. Any one, who was not convinced of this, 


might try to explain a familiar Letter or converſa- 
tion in his own language, to a Foreigner. He would 


find, that he had many long and difficult explana- 
tions to make; and, when they were made, the 
foreigner would not {till be exactly in the place of a 
native, in underſtanding the Letter or converſation. 
—Every one may conceive this in ſome degree; 


perhaps no one perfectly, who has not tried the 


experiment: perhaps no one who has. 

4. Many of us may have tried to read of the 
things of common life in dead Languages; and, 
when we have attempted to put ourſelves in the 
place of thoſe, for whom they were immediately 
intended, in what reſearches have we been engaged 
Grevius in twelve folio Volumes, and Gronovius 
in thirteen, have told us many things Roman and 
Grecian; and given us many deſcriptions, and 


many opinions on this ſide and that; ; but ſtill we 


fall 
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fall far ſhort of the knowledge which a plain citizen 
* of Rome or Athens would have, without ever ſuſ- 
pecting that he had any knowledge at all: we fall 
far ſhort of underſtanding thoſe alluſions, which 
ſuch an one would make in every thing he ſaid; 
without any conſciouſneſs that he was alluding to 
any thing ; and would underſtand, without being 


aware, that the words meant more than they ex- 
preſſed. 


In ſuch expreſſions as have been hitherto 
conſidered, words imply more than they expreſs; 
but ſome words imply Jeſs : —as is the caſe when we 

| make 


FSuppoſe the following familiar Letter to be explained to 


a Chineſe; or to any people 1800 years hence, our Language 
being ſuppoſed to be then a dead Language, — 


Sir, Cambridge, April 5, 1780. 
On 7hur/day, J was at the Ages for this County; as only 
one felon was to be tried, and he likely to be only tranſported, 
I fate in the M. prius end of the Shire Hall. The Fury were 
ignorant, but followed the direction of the Chief Baron, who ſate 
as Fudge; I dined at two o Cloct with the Sheriff, as his Chaplain, 
at Trinity Lodge; the Judge dined in his coat and warftcoat, with- 
out his gows, or full-bottom'd wig. A ſmall party adjourned to 
the Roſe ; we had a round of tafts, and drank all the leading 
members of both Houſes; Whigs and Tories. The Punch and 
| Tobacco being too much for me, I went into the Bar, but ſome 
people being there engaged with hi and Backgammon, I went 
into the Balcony, and got a little Porter: and below in the 
Market-place I ſaw a Mob, in which a Brazier's Apprentice got ſo 
hurt, that ſome ſhillings were gathered for him, and he was ſent 
to the Hoſþital; what enraged them was, fancying they had 
found part of a Preſ5-gang ; ſo they pulled off their hats, huzzo'd, 
and cried out Wilkes and Liberty! ”* a Quaker paſſed by, but 
he would as ſoon have put on a Sword, as have taken off his 
Hat; tho' he was offered plenty of Roaſt Beef and Plumb-Pud- 
ding.— But the Pois juſt going out, ſo I muſt, in haſte, 
ſubſcribe myſelf your 
___ obedient Servant 

PFifty- four Diſſertations might be made on this Letter; — 
ſuch as thoſe of Grzvius or Gronovius, 
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make Declarations, (including agreements, promiſes, 
threats, and narrations); or give direfions to thoſe, 
who are-to act in our ſtead, We ſay, „I will un- 


doubtedly be with you at the time appointed; — 


yet no one underſtands that to mean, I will be with 
you, though T break a limb, though my neareſt 
relation dies, in the mean time: no; any thing is 
allowed as an excuſe, which we ſhould have ſpeci- 
fied, had it occured to us as likely to happen. 

6. Words alſo imply 4% than they expreſs, 
when we give directions to others. Any one, who 
reflects, will perceive how difficult it is to give 


directions to Servants, which ſhall be in all caſes 


executed literally. A ſervant ſees this, and ventures 


to depart from the literal ſenſe of his Maſter's com- 


mands ; he is ſeldom commended if he does right; 

how could you have done otherwiſe ?? is his only 
compliment ; and he 1s unreaſonably blamed, if he 
happened to judge wrong: © what buſineſs had you 


to think ?* it is ſaid ;—whereas it ought to be faid, 


in ſuch caſe, * why did you not think more? you 
would then have ſeen, that I could not intend, by 
what I ſaid, to give you ſuch an advantage: or, I 


could not mean to throw upon you ſuch a piece of 


Drudgery.'— 
7. By purſuing this train, and keeping the ſub- 


ject in our thoughts amidſt the common occurrences 


of life, we may come to attain a pretty good idea, 


how, in our own common diſcourſe, words ſome- 


times imply more than they expreſs, and ſometimes 


leſs: let us now apply our obſervations to fome 
plainer caſes in Scripture, 


8. Furſt, as to the Alluſions contained in ſcriptu- 


ral language: every alluſion is a taking for granted, 


that the reader, or perſon addreſſed, knows ſome- 
thing ſo well that it need not be ſp ecified ; now it 
15 impoſſible we ſhould underſtand what any one 


ſays 


2 
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ſays or writes, unleſs we know thoſe things, which 
he takes it for granted we know. Hence, to under- 
ſtand the language of Scripture, as far as concerns 
the Alluſions it contains, is to underſtand what- 
ever was familiar to thoſe, to whom the ſeveral 
parts of Scripture were originally addreſſed: now 
this, after ſuch an interval, is to underſtand anuti- 
quities : which word may, in a large ſenſe, include 
Hiſtory, and its common appendages. 

Antiquities are either natural or artificial ; which 
latter may be public or private: — As to natural anti- 
quities, we ought to have ſome knowledge of the 
animals mentioned in Scripture, and of the vegetables; 
our Saviour alludes to the /i/ies, and to vineyards; 
and makes uſe of the things commonly known with 
regard to figs. —He allo alludes to local rules about 
the weather. : 

Artificial antiquities of a public nature, which may 
be wanted, are thoſe concerning the Diviſions of 
time, for underſtanding the Paſſovers, and the 
Hours of the day. T hoſe concerning Coins, Laws, 
Tribunals *, Puniſhments ; rules of adoption and 
redemption.—And we might mention, with pro- 


priety, the religious ceremonies of the Fews, as far 


as they are not found in Scripture ; as well as the 
Pagan and Samaritan rites. 

Antiquities of a private nature may relate to the 
forms of buildings, to apparel +, to funerals, modes 
of travelling, &c. ; the alluſions made by St. Paul 
in particular, are well deſcribed by Dr. Powell, in 


his 15th Diſcourſe. — 


The manner of acquiring ſuch knowledge of 
antiquities may be, by reading Travels, in which 
there is this advantage, that, in the Eaſt, there 1s 


leſs difference between ancient and madert cuſtoms, 


than in the Weſt. Views of Ruins, ſuch as thoſe 
of 
* See Taylor on the Romans; Key, Art. 20. | 
+ Wedding Garment, 3 
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of Palmyra, may afford help. The antiquities pub- 
Hſhed at Fenice in * this century under Ugolino are ſo 
voluminous, that one would be unwilling to mention 
them, were it not that any parts of the work may 
be peruſed independently of the reſt.— Bochart 
mould be conſulted. r Sane s preliminary Ob- 
ſervations are eaſily + read. 


Some knowledge of Hiſtory is neceſſary for us, in 


order to have the right ideas about the Herods, the 


Authority of Pilate, and the Rulers mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles ; and the paying of Tribute.— 
The uſe of Prophecies 1s not to be underſtood, except 


we can compare a prediction with the events which 


fulfil 1t,—We ſhould be able to compare ſacred 
Hiſtory with profane ; and trace out the Hiſtory 
between the lateſt events of the Old Teſtament, and 
the earlieſt of the New. . Many Books may be con- 
ſulted on this matter: Dean Prideaux is famous for 
connecting the Hiſtories of the Old and New Teſ- 
taments :—perhaps no one Book is preferable to 
Collyer's Sacred Interpreter: he refers to others J. 
Hiſtory cannot be ſtudied, without Genres ly 


and Chronology; but moreover, Geography 1s wanted 


for deſcriptions of Travels and Voyages, things 
relating to the Lakes and Rivers, peculiarities 
of Climate ; and it may be ſtudied in Bochart, 


Sanſon, Cellarius, Wells, &c.—Chronology teaches ; 


us the order of events in one place, and their coin- 
cidence in different places: we want it, to ſhew us 
the ſtate of the world at the coming of Chriſt; to 
ſhew the fulneſs of time; and to connect the Diſ- 
penſations of Grace, with the government of the 

World. 


* 24 Vols. the firſt publiſhed i in 1744: the laſt in 1769. 

+ Calmet, at the end of his Dictionary, has a Biblofteca 3 ; 
in which he gives an account of all forts of Books which tend 
to illuſtrate the Scriptures. Le Long does the lame in his 
Bibliotheca. 


t The firſt part of Lardner's Credibility ſhould by all means 
e mentioned, 
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World. Blair's Tables are uſeful, and Du Freſnoy: 
Macknight's Chronological Diſſertations, prefixed 
to his Harmony, may inform us in ſome points; 
and our veneration for Sir Iſaac Newton may in- 
duce us to ſee how he applies his wonderful abilities 
to this part of Science. 

A very great number of alluſions are made in the 
ſacred writings to controverted Opinions; Pagan, 
Tewiſh, and Chriſtian; to Rabbiaical Traditions, 
Jewiſh Secs, Phariſees, Sadducees, Effenes ;—to 
the high Jewiſh notions of Election; to Heathen 
| Sets & Philoſophers, Stoics, Epicureans ; to ori- 
ental Philoſophy ; to mixture of Jewiſh and Heathen 
_ notions held by the Samaritans ; to the earlieſt 
Chriſtian Hereſies *. ; 

Such are the alluſions of Scripture, and ſuch is 
the knowledge required to underſtand and taſte 
the writings, which contain them: — ſo far the 
words of Scripture imply more than they expreſs +. 
9. In the Declarations of Scripture, the words 
imply leſs than they expreſs : they are to be limited 
and reſtrained. Declarations include agreements, 
promiſes, threats, narrations, accounting for events, 
—&c. — — Things are ſaid to be impoſſible, which 
are only ſo improbable, that the mind feels no 
expectation of their happening: In common life, 
we ſpeak from our feelings : it muſt needs be,” 
means, that the mind, eſtimating probabilities, 
feels no doubt of ſuch an event: © God is no re- 

ſpecter of perſons,” &c. Acts x. 32. has been 
generally thought an univerſal propoſition ; but 


Bp. 


* Lightfoot's Horz, &c. were mentioned before. 

+ It is not to be conceived, that any thin ng like a complete 
n ſhould be here attempted of Sacred Antiquities, Geo- 
h graphy, &c. however uſeful ;—they make a ſeparate ſtudy ; we 

would not here produce the Rules of Hebrew or Greek Gram- 
mar, though wanted for underſtanding Scripture, 
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Bp. Sherlock ſhews that it is not, in his roth Dif- 
courſe of Vol. 1ſt. Indeed St. Paul mentions 
principles, on which we may build our limitations ; 
ce ſpeak after the manner of men, (Rom. vi. 19). 
t is manifeſt that he is excepted” (1 Cor. xv. 27) 
Dr. Powell * cloſes his 7th diſcourſe with a good 
ſentence to our purpoſe; and I am inclined to add, 
that the difficulty of the texts, about God's har- 
dening the Heart of Pharaoh, ariſes from their not 
being ſufficiently and naturally limited: God is to 
be praiſed for all good, even for that, which ariſes 
out of evil; and all ſuch good, as well as the evil, 
is to be, in ſome indiſtinct way, conſidered as under 
his Government :—now the Jews received good from 
Pharaoh's evil conduct ; they muſt thank God for 
that good; they muſt declare him to be the cauſe 


of it, in ſome way unknown to them: limit the 


ſayings to their partial views, to that good, which 
occaſioned the ſayings; and their difficulty will not 
be great; eſpecially if we acquaint ourſelves with 


the habit, which the Jews naturally had, under a 


Theocracy, of referring every thing to God, without 


10. Laſtly, we are to apply what has been ſaid 


about limitations of directions given for the conduct 


of others, to ſome of the plainer caſes of ſcriptural 
precepts, We are directed 1 Pet. iv. g. to uſe hoſpi- 
tality; but, can we ſuppoſe, that we are not to ſhut 
our doors againſt a notorious robber ?—we are 
directed Rom. Xu. 15. to © rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep ;”—bur, 
are we to rejoice, when fraud triumphs over virtu- 


ous ſimplicity? Alexander wept, becauſe he had 


no more worlds to conquer; are we to ſhed 44 
thetic tears on ſuch an occaſion? Except we © be- 


come as little children we © ſhall not enter into the 


kingdom 
Pr. Powell, p. 117. L 
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kingdom of Heaven,“ Matt. xvii. 3; may we not 
then be permitted to ſpeak diſtinctly, to walk 
ſteadily? * may we not read, write, think? (com- 
pare 1 Cor. xiii. 11.) Look not thou upon the 
wine, when it is red,” ſays Solomon; (Prov. xxm. 
31.) . Howl all ye drinkers of wine,” ſays the 
prophet Joel; (i. 5). —it is not clear, that theſe ſay- 
ings might not have made a ſet of Chriſtian Recha- 
bites, had not St. Paul adviſed + Timothy to drink 
no longer water, but a little wine for his bodily 


infirmities; yet the ſame limitation of drinking 


moderately, and with a view to health, might have 
been implied, if it had not been expreſſed 7. 

Precepts may be given by means of praiſe or blame: 
but here we muſt limit the praiſe and blame by the 
occaſion, and ſcope of the paſſage. Our Saviour 
commended the unjuſt Steward, did he thereby 


favor injuſtice ? God forbid ! he favored prudence, 


and uniformity of conduct: the commendation was 
beſtowed on the Steward, becauſe he had done 
wiſely ; and ſpiritual prudence ought to keep pace 
with temporal. David was called the Man after 


God's own Heart; does ſcripture authorize Adul- 


tery and Murder? by no means: for thoſe crimes 
David was puniſhed ; he was dear to Jehovah, be- 
cauſe he forwarded the intereſts of the pure religion, 
in ſpite of all temptations to Idolatry and Superſti- 
tion; this was what God had chiefly at heart, for the 


principle 


* Pour Etre ſemblables a des enfans, on les voyoit s'abaiſſer 


a des petits jeux et affecter une ſimplicité peurile.— Hiſt. des 


Anabap. p. 257. This is quoted in The principles and 
practices of Methodiſts farther conſidered ” Cambr. 1761, p. 
bg. where are ſeveral other inſtances from the ſame Hiſtory, 
much to the preſent purpoſe, — Rc 
+ 1 Tum, v. 23. | EEE . 
t Joel i. 5. and 1 Tim. v. 23. form a Contradiction: there are 


many ſuch in Scripture; all ariſing from the ſame cauſe, taking 


the Letter, without ſuch limitations as are implied. 
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7 of conduct, in the Governors of his choſen 
People *.— 

11. Perhaps ſome of the inſtances here men- 
tioned may be thought needleſs, becauſe no one is 
likely to be miſled in ſuch caſes ; it is true, that 
there is the moſt danger of error, where what is 
implied is the leaſt evident: but theſe inſtances 
ſeem more likely, than any abſtra& reaſoning, to 
lead us to a cuſtom of interpreting all ſayings of 
Scripture, by the circumſtances in which they are 
uſed. —I am much miſtaken, if ſuch a cuſtom 
would not be the means of removing, (not all 
difficulties, but) all diſputes and difſentions about 

| ſome of thoſe doctrines, which are reckoned the 
moſt abſtruſe and intricate, — 
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CHAP. AL 


OF APPLYING SAYINGS AND ACTIONS RECORDED 
IN THE SCRIPTURES, TO OURSELVES. 


1. HIS chapter is allied to the preceding, 
inaſmuch as they both turn upon eſtimating 
Circumſtances and Situations, taking the accuracy 
of expreſhons for granted: we interpret, by conſi- 
dering the circumſtances of others ; we apply, by 
conſidering our own: or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
by making a compariſon between the circumſtances 
of thoſe, ro whom Scripture was immediately ad- 
dreſſed, and our own.—lt we neglect their circum- 
ſtances, we ſhall do things enjoined only by the 
Letter of Scripture; if we neglect our own, we 
ſhall do things which are not enjoined at all, but 
TY mentioned. 
| But, though there is a connexion between 
Fg ſubjects of this Chapter and the preceding, they 
are quite diſtinct. 

This chapter ſhould go upon the 11 
that the end of the former 1s accomplil the 
ſeveral expreſſions of Scripture ſhould be now ſup- 
poſed to be rightly underſtood ; but what 1s rightly 
underſiood may not be rightly applied. Though 
we do not miſtake the ſacred writers, we may miſ- 
take ourſelves, and our own real ſituations. Or 
we may, by aſſociation of ideas, or prejudice, vene- 
rate things mentioned in Scripture, as if they were 
eſſential parts of Religion, though they are wholly 

inſignificant 
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inſignificant in themſelves, and are not intended to 
be accounted otherwiſe. A child, brought up to 

venerate the Church, may venerate the joint- ſtool, 
that he has always ſcen there, though in reality it 
makes no part of the ſacred building. 

In ſome inſtances, the application of Scripture 
| to ourſelves may be ſo evident as, at this time, to 
ä require no caution or advice; or it may be evident, 
| that ſome parts of Scripture are now 7napplicable : 

as in thoſe caſes where all males are ordered 
to worſhip at Jeruſalem three times a year *; and 
the people of God are commanded to exterminate 
ſome ſocieties of men, or put to death a large 
number of thoſe, who miniſtered in a falſe Religion. 
And yet the times are not Jong paſt, in which 
things have been done on the ſame principles with 
theſe. King + Charles I. was juſtified by his Di- 
vines, by precedents borrowed from the Kings of 
Iſrael; “ The Mofaical Law was intended to be 
eſtabliſhed, as the ſole ſyſtem of Engliſh Juriſpru- 
dence” Þ The Enthuftaſts called Millenarians, or 
F. Hl nonarcſy· men, claimed to be the Saints of God, 
and to have the Dominion || of Saints. Nay, they 
went ſo far as to give up their own Chriſtian names, 
and affume others from Scripture &; like the Ma- 
nicheans + of old. And both parties, in the 
times we ſpeak of, feem to have claimed a right of 
applying, in ſome degree, the injunctions given in 
barbarous times, 3 the worſhippers of Baal, 
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Deut. xvi. 16. bet xx. 16, 17. 1 Kings xviii. 40. 
2 Kings x. 25. | 
+ Dr. Powell, Diſc. 3. p. 84. 
1 Hume's Engl. Hiſt. A. D. 1653. 
[| Dan. vii. 27. 
& See the Suſſex Fury, in Hume's Hiſt, A. D. 1653. 
+ Lardner, Works, Yo. 3. p. 407. 
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to thoſe who differed from them in modes of 
Chriſtian worſhip. —* 

Men, leſs heated by Enthuſiaſm and party- 
ſpirit than theſe, ſeem, at different times, to have 
erred in applying Scripture to their own cafes :— 
but, before we mention their notions, let us fee 
in general what we aim to eſtabliſh. 


Inſtead of adopting the ſayings and actions 
recorded in Scripture, implicitly and abſolutely, we 
_ ought to reaſon in ſome ſuch manner as this 
If fach a perſon, ſo ſituated, beſt anſwered the ends 
of ſuch an Inſtitution, by acting in ſuch a manner; 
How ſhall we, in our ſituation, beſt anſwer the 
ends of the ſame ?—Sometimes, merely propoſing 
this form of inquiry will carry us right :—but, in 
more difficult cates, we ſhall have the general prin- 
_ ciples, the Nature and End of the Duty in queſtion, 
to inveſtigate, and from theſe to determine the par- 
ticular caſes ; that is, how, in ſuch caſes, the ends 
of the Duty can be beſt attained. — However, in 
molt queſtions, a good Heart will be more requi- 
ſite than a good Head. 

It may be thought, that inveſtigating the Theory 
of any Duty, is ſuperſeding Scripture ; but it ſeems 
to be the only method of preventing miſapplication 
of Scripture : 1t ſeems to be what Scripture takes 
for granted we ſhall do to the utmoſt of our power.+ 
—[n the firſt age of Chriſtianity 1, W:i/dom and 


Knowledge 
* How miſapplying Scripture brought on the miſeries of 
our Civil wars, is well explained by Dr. Powell, Diſc. 3.— But 
he; joins (of courſe) miſi nterpretations and miſapplications together, 
See afterwards about Hereſy being puniſhed with death in Eng- 
land; ſeemingly from adopting Jewiſh ideas of puniſhing 37 
phony; &c. B. 3. Chap. 14. Sect, 1 Ge 
T Before, JI. 4. 5 | 
1 1 Cor. xii. 8, 28, See Dr. Horſley's Ordination-Sermon, 
on 1 Cor it. 2. p. 10. Alſo ſce Warburton on the Spirit, p. 24, 
Kc.— Mr. Locke on 1 Cor. ii. 2. ſets out with rather a different 


idea; but concludes with diffidence; and in a manner recon- 
cileable to Bp. Warburton. 
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Knowledge (human wiſdom and knowledge) were 
given ſupernaturally, to Apoſiles and Prophets ; in 
later ages, they are to be acquired naturally, by 
ſtudy and obſervation. Wiſdom, as mentioned by 
St. Paul, is underſtood to be the kind oſ thing, 

which we are now recommending : if we endeavour 
to attain it, we muſt ſtudy all the phænomena na- 
tural and moral; which fall within our reach ; and 

gather from them whatever Reaſon and Experience. 
can teach, with regard to the greateſt happineſs of 
mankind : if we aim at knowledge, we muſt ſtudy 
whatever Revelation teaches concerning the Diſpen- 
fations of God. Both are wanting in the ſubject 
before us. 

4. Having thus propoſed the general form of our 
inquiry, we may mention a particular inſtance, in 
which Scripture ſeems ſometimes to have been miſ- 
applied. Several things are ſaid in Scripture about 
Miniſters of the Church, which muſt, of courſe, 
point out ſome form of Church-Government. 
Now, ſuppoſing all men agreed in underſtanding 
the terms made uſe of in the ſcriptural diſtribution 
of Eccleſiaſtical authority; would it follow, that 
exactly the {ſame kind of Church-minifters ſhould 
be appointed in all religious communities? ſome 
have wiſhed to make this their ſtandard ; But I 
ſhould rather fay, the right method was, to ſtudy, 
in human nature with Miſdom, and in Scripture 
with Knowledge, the Theory of Religious Society; 
its nature and ends, with the beſt methods of 
attaining thoſe ends; under different climates, 
under different habitual notions, and different arbi- 
trary cuſtoms : then, to conſider the caſe of the 
earlieſt Chriſtian Churches in theſe reſpects; then, 
our own caſe ; and, on the compariſon, apply the 
general form of reaſoning ; ; being cautious, neither 


lightly to adopt, nor needleſſly to ſet aſide the pre- 
cedents 
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cedents of the Apoſtolic Ages: if Churches fo 
ſituated, were ſo governed, in what manner were 
it beſt, that ours ſhould be governed? — — The 
determination of this Queſtion is not our * preſent 
buſineſs : only the manner, in which it ſhould be 
conſidered. = We hope, however, that our Church 
has determined in a manner, which theſe principles 
would juſtify. 

. 5. Under the old Law, every ſeventh day of the 
week 1s appointed to be a day of reſt, or Sabbath ; 
and, under the new Law, there is no direct com- 

mand to change that day of reſt from the ſeventh 
day of the week to the firſt, And ſome Chriſtians 

have thought the Jewiſh Sabbath ought to be ob- 
ſerved perpetually ; nay, ſome uſed to keep both 

Sabbaths. Yet the earlieſt Chriſtians ſeem to have 

obſerved the firſt day, inſtead of the laſt; and ſo 

do moſt later Chriſtians, — There has been alſo 

a difference in the degree of reſt, under the two 

different diſpenſations, and amongſt different parties 
under each diſpenſation. How are we to ſettle our 
duty in this matter? the method ſeems to be the 
ſame as before; to endeavour to learn the true 
nature and end of a Sabbath, from the Nature of 

Man, to think how far his Body requires repoſe, 

and his mind to be turned from lower purſuits to 

moral and religious ones : how far outward decency 
and cleanlineſs promote inward purity, and hu- 
manity. (“ The Sabbath was made for Man, not 

Man for the Sabbath”). Next, to collect all the 

texts of Sctipture enjoining it; to learn the cir- 

cumſtances of thoſe, who obſerved it firſt under 
the Moſaic, then under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation; 
afterwards, to compare our own circumſtances with 
theirs ; and, finally, to fay, if perſons ſo circum- 


ſtanced. 
* The ſubject belongs to Art. 36 of the Church of England. 
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ſtanced * reſted from their labours, on ſuch a day 
of the week, and in ſuch a manner; how could we, 
in our circumſtances, beſt promote the ends of ſuch 
an obſervance as a Sabbath? 

6. Our Lord waſhed the feet of his Diſciples ; 
ſome have thought, that we ought literally“ to 
waſh one another's + feet ;” (John xm. 14.)—= 
whether we ought or not, will depend upon reaſon- 
ing of the ſame kind: we muſt conſider the nature 


of man, the rectitude of acts of condeſcenſion ; how 


far they ſhonld be external and viſible ; how far this 
was a neceſſary office, and a cuſtomary ſervile one, 


according to the Eaſtern mode of travelling. - We 


| ſhould allo obſerve, how actions were uſed in the 


Eaſt, inſtead of words; and were expreſſive, not 
only of the preſent, but of the future : we ſhould 
inquire, from circumſtances, whether the act of 
waſhing feet could be ſymbolical ; or whether it ap- 


pears to have been ſuch from hints thrown aut. — 
How the firſt Chriſtians acted upon our Saviour's 


injunction. On theſe grounds, when we have recol- 
lected our own circumſtances, our own modes of 


travelling, our own cuſtoms, as to making actions 
ſymbolical, muſt our determinations, with regard 
to our duty at this time, be formed. 


Much controverſy has ariſen about the man- 
ner of celebrating the Lord's ſupper. Jeſus took 
1 5 | bread 


* See Wetton's Miſna, Vol. 1. Pref. and Diſſ. on Sabbatical 
Texts. Heylin has alſo an elaborate diſcourſe on the Sabbath :— 
he makes the Lord's day diſtinct from the Sabbath: and ſays it 
is o Sabbath. Bp. Porteus is againſt Sunday being made g/oomy, 
but for its being religious. See his Letter on Sunday Schools, 
„ 1 
+ Cave, Hiſt, Lit. Tom. 2. Diſſ. 2. p. 33. Nirrag. Barclay, 
as Quaker, ſays we ſhould do this to be conſiſtent, if we retain 
on Ordinance, the Lord's Supper. Apo). p. 409. Edit. Birm. 
33 8 | 
The Saturnalia had acts of Condeſcenſion. 
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bread and wine aſter a real meal, or a convivial religi- 
ous feaſt : ſome think we ought therefore to make a 
meal, of the Lord's ſupper, or, if we only have the re- 
ſemblance of a meal, weought to it at it; others think, 
that the thing enjoined 1s only a commemoration, and 
as the bread and wine were only taken after a meal, 
and we make an acknowledgement of a ſtupendous 
benefit conferred by a Divine perſon, we ought to 
uſe the humbleſt poſture of religious adoration. — 
The early Chriſtians went on in a plain ſimple way, 
with feaſts of caritas, ayarn, till inconveniencies 
aroſe, and then they changed ſome things, retaining 


every thing they thought eſſential. Y/7/dom here muſt 


have leſs influence than Knowledge : coÞiz muſt be 
leſs uſeful than yvwwors, But how are we to act? — 


We are to endeavour, even here, to get at general, 


fundamental principles; but they will chiefly be 
found in the manner of inſtituting the rite : - we 
have an act, which we dare venture to call a com- 
memoration ;—there ſeems little reaſon to doubt 
its being of a ſymbolic or emblematical nature; 
intended to expreſs our acceptance of the benefits of 
the Death of Chriſt ; and the conſequent remiſſion 
of our Sins : intended to proclaim all this to all 
men, whatever language they ſpeak : intended to 
promote mutual benevolence amongſt Chriſtians. 
—And we can fee, from our knowledge of human 


nature, that acts of gratitude promote ſentiments 


of gratitude ; that periodical commemorations pre- 
vent benefits long paſt from dying away, and ſinking 
into oblivion that a religion, intended to unite 
all nations and languages, muſt have ſome viſible 
ſigns intelligible to all ;—that finding we have a 

common intereſt in any thing great and important, 
makes us more intereſted in one another; and 
therefore more benevolent and affectionate : per- 
haps ſtudy and attention may teach us more prin- 
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ciples: our buſineſs is, to ſettle them as far as 


poſſible ; to conſider the Circumſtances of the firſt 
Chriſtians, and our own; and ſay, if the ends of 
ſuch an inſtitution were beſt anſwered by people 
ſo ſituated, acting in ſuch a manner, how will they 
beſt be anſwered by us? It may ſeem odd, that, 
amongſt the different obſervers of this rite, there 
has never been a ſe& of accumbers ; our Saviour nei- 
ther kneeled, * nor ſate, when he inſtituted the 


Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; but. was in that 


poſture, which we have no word to expreſs, and 
which the Romans expreſſed by uſing the word 
accumbere. | 8 

We might reaſon in the ſame manner, concern- 
ing the community of goods ſeemingly inſtituted 
amongſt the very firſt Chriſtians + ;—and concern- 
ing the application of recommendations, and in- 
ſtances of Hoſpitality, now that we have Inns, and no 
perſecuted Brethren, no common cauſe of Divine 


authority in ſeeming danger : but we will not ſto 


here, as probably no community of goods, ſtrictly | 
ſpeaking, ever did take place amongſt Chriſtians ; 
—and Hoſpitality, though a perpetual Duty, has 


not been remarkably miſtaken ; has not produced 


any diſſenſions. 

8. Such is the manner, in which we ſhould 
apply the directions and narrations of Scripture 
to our own conduct: —it may be apprehended, 
that there is ſome danger in allowing ſuch applica- 


tion, upon ſuch calculations: It may be ſaid, all 
duties may be evaded thus: a man has only to 


alledge, that his circumſtances are very different 
from thoſe of the perſons to whom the duty was 
5 | enjoined, 
* Wheatly ſays, accumbing “ was the Table-gefture among 
thoſe Nations.” p. 318. 


+ Some ancient Chriſtians would not be Saptized till they 
were thirty years old, becauſe Chriſt was not. Wall on Inf. 


Bapt. 1. 11. 7. 
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enjoined, and he may be exempted from the per- 
formance of 1t.” — There is ſo much meaning in 
this difficulty, as to require a caution, leſt men 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be led into evaſion and 
ſelf-deceit, by the kind of reaſoning here recom- 
mended. There is no liberty, which men in a ſtate 
of trial may not abuſe: but they muſt not, on that 
account, be deprived of Liberty. Men's obliga- 
tions muſt depend on their ſituations in Life, and 
on the ſeveral Relations in which they ſtand: if 
they 0 miſtake, or pretend to miſtake, their 
ſituations, they muſt: But thoſe, who mean toler- 
ably well, may be cautioned, that they be tho- 
roughly ſincere in determining what is their Duty; 
and reſolute in performing what proves to be ſo.— 
And this Caution muſt not be confined to the 
whole of any Duty, taken as one individual thing; 
but extended to the ſeveral parts of it; nay to the 
modes of performing it; for, if a man will avoid 
this mode of performing a Duty, and that mode, 
and ſo on, ſaying, that modes are not eſſential to 
the Duty, he may, in turns, avoid all poſſible 
modes, and therefore tlie Duty itſelf; for it muſt 
be performed after ſome mode, if it is performed at 
all. But, if men muſt not be told the truth, be- 
cauſe there is a danger of their abuſing it, the 
Scripture muſt be left incapable of defence, and 
liable to do harm, inſtead of good. 

Here it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
we have an ance of what was mentioned, 1. 1. 7. 
about the Diviſion of our Syſtem into ſeveral 
aiftinft parts: We may now be ſaid to have gone 
through a ſet of Lectures on the manner of attaining 
the true Senſe of Scripture. 

The chapters, which follow, may be conceived 
as furniſhing matter for a ſet of Lectures © de 
Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane :” to the end of this 
firſt Book. 


7 2 CHAP, 
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Cit A P:; All 


OF EXAMINING THE GENUINENESS AND AU- 
THENTICITY OF BOOKS ACCOUNTED SACRED, 


\ 


INTRODUCTION. 


WWI. have conſidered the manner of 3 interpreting 
the Scriptures, taking for granted their 
Divine Authority : — but, to ſee the reaſons for con- 
cluding them to be Divine, is one great end of 
reſearches ſuch as ours. 

We might begin with the Old Teſtament ; but 
perage a leſs diſſicult and equally ſure way would be 
to begin with the New. As the New refers to the 
Old, and joins the Chriſtian Diſpenſation to the 
Mofaic, (which it would not do, if it did not ac- 
| knowledge the Authority of the Moſaic), we may 
be aſſured, that, when we prove the New to be 
Divine, we in effect prove the Old to be ſo likewiſex. 

It is remarkable, as to the 7ncidental good it pro- 
duces, that the Jews maintain the authority of the 
Old Teſtament, and deny that of the New: and 
the Jews and Chriſtians are ſo divided, that their 
joint teſtimony in favour of the Old Teſtament, is 
very ſtrong; without ſuch joint teſtimony of ene- 
mies, Infidels would ſay, the Old and New Teſta- 
ment were made to ſuit each other. 

Before we enter into particulars, let us fix upon 
ſome Plan, which may unite our obſervations, and 

ſhew their connex10n. 
Me affirm, that there has been a Divine Revela- 
tion: how do you know that ?” ſay our adverſa- 
ries ; we anſwer, 
| Lit 
* See John v. 39.— Heb, - Heb, ix, 23, Col. ii. 17 
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1. It 1s ſcarce poſſible to read the Scriptures, with- 
out being convinced of it. 

1. The fucceſs, which their Doctrine met with, 
confirms our ideas of their Original. 

iii. And ſo alſo does the need there was of them 
oo the inſtruction and reformation of Mankind. 

The Scriptures /” ſay they; © we have ſeen 

a boi; giving an account of ſome ſtrange things, 
but who would pay it any ſerious attention ? what 


know we of it, or of its authors ; In anſwer, we 


undertake to prove, that the ſeveral books of Scrip- 
ture are genuine ; that is, written by the perſons to 
whom they are reſpectively aſcribed. 

«{ But theſe are obſcure authors; at what time 
did they live? They foretel ſome things; but how 
know we, that they did not foretel events after thoſe 
events came to pals ?”.—In anſwer, we ſay, that 
we can have the fame proof of the time, when the 
Authors lived, as of their having written the Books. 

« But the incidents which they relate, what aſſu- 
rance have we, that they were not mere Iuvention!“ 
ue will give reaſons why this ſuppoſition is inad- 
miſſible. 

Well, ſuppoſe theſe men wrote what they bes 
lieved, yet they might be m/aken as to the things 
they record ?”—we anſwer, the hiſtory they give 
contains in itſelf, and implies, _ teſtimony of 
the principal facts recorded. 

„This might be admitted,” ſay they, « if the 
' writers in queſtion only recorded things in the 
common courſe of Nature; but they dwell on 


ſupernatural events? -e anſwer, thoſe ſuperna- 


tural events are themſelves proofs of the truth of 
their Relations.—** Miracles and prodigies,” ſay the 
infidels, * are ſuſpicious things:“ and one ingenious 
Philoſopher has thought, that a miracle, as an 
argument to the human underſtanding, is an im- 
poſſibility. * But, ſuppoſing miracles cold be per- 
| F 3 formed, 
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formed, and even proved in theory, yet in fact, ſuch 
proof is not to be expected; no real ſituation can be 
aſſigned, in which it is to be found ;—nay, ſup- 


pole a Miracle made credible, what Blows 9 


becauſe a man can do what I cannot, or even ſome- 
thing beyond the powers of Nature, am I therefore 
to obey every thing he orders, as if it were divine?“ 
—to all this, we can only reply at preſent thus; we 
hope to ſhew, that the trueſt Philoſophy juſtifies 
the uſe of Miracles on great occaſions, in order to 
convince the mind of Man : That, though ſtrong 


proof 1s required to make a miracle credible, yet 


the Scripture does furniſh ſuch as is ſufficient ; and 
ſuch as will be owned ſufficient by all who calmly 
eſtimate the ability, the honefty, and the number 


of thoſe, who form the Teſtimony :—That the 
Miracles of the New Teſtament had ſomething 1n 


them ſo convincing, and ſo peculiarly ſeaſonable, 
as to ſhew the ſuperintendence of God himſelf. 

But moreover, the Scriptures give accounts of 
Prophecies ; of things predicted and completed: 


« what ſuperſtition,” ſay the infidels, © ever wanted 


predictions and prognoſtications ? but he, who 


examines yours, will find them ambiguous, obſcure, 


poetical ; in a dead language, imperfectly under- 
ſtood, ſcanty in words, (ſo that one word means 


ſeveral different things) abounding in tropes and 


figures, and not diſcriminating paſt and future; —in 
writings partly hiſtorical, partly poetical ;—can 
ſentences ſo circumſtanced convince a reaſonable 
mind? or, if we call them predictions, can any 
Hiſtory prove them to have been fulfilled by 


deſign? We can only reply, that we deſpair not 
even here to fatisfy the. unprejudiced, when we 


come to lay open the Nature of Prophecy. 
11. In the next place we ſay, that the Religion, 


which the Scriptures propole, is divine, becauſe 
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no religion merely human could have ſpread as it 
did: ſuppoſing the Goſpel true, its propagation 
was perfectly natural; ſuppoſing it falſe, perfectly 


| unaccountable :—and taking the miracles for 


granted, they ſhew, that it was God's intention to 
have the Goſpel ſo propagated ; the mere conſe- 
quences of an act of God (if we can aſcertain one 
properly fo called) ſhew the divine?“ intention.—lt 
may indeed be objected, that, in liſtening to ac- 
counts of the firſt propagation of Chriſtianity, we 
give too much credit to the partial accounts of our 
Friends ; and too little to the impartial ones of our 
Enemies: but we hope to give ſatisfaction on theſe 
Heads, as well as others. 

111. Thirdly and laſtly, leſt our adverſaries ſhould 
urge, that all the profuſion of miracles, and of ſuf- 
ferings, recorded in Scripture, was needleſs, as men 
would have improved in moral virtue and natural 
Religion without them ;—we will ſhew, that it is 
more juſt and reaſonable to ſay, that men had real 


need of Revelation, for the PII of inſtruction 


and reformation. 


1. We may now begin our x11th Chapter with 
remarking, that all Hiſtorical Evidence can only 
be probable evidence : Demonſtration, properly ſpeak- 


ing, is not applicable to the credibility of fafs.—T 


would not object to Huet's Demonſtratio Evange- 


| lica having definitions, axioms, poſtulates, pro- 
poſitions ;—only, let not the argument be miſtaken 
for one ſtriftly demonſtrative. As a principle of 


aftion, Probability is ſufficient ; in a ſtate of Trial, 
it is more to be expected than certainty; as Bp. 
Butler ſays, “ probability is the very guide of 
Lite + ;”—and all we want is to. give men a fuff- 
cent guide for their conduct. 


| It 
* Powell, p. 112. + Introd. to Analogy, Part 3. 
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If any one thinks, that we ought to have more 
than probability to go upon in things of ſuch im- 
portance, he ſhould remember, that it is only 
probable that we ſhall die; it is only probable that 
the Sum will ever riſe again. Yet we go upon theſe 
things as Certainties. | 

It has been matter of diſpute, whether Morality 
is capable of Demonſtration ; I ſuppoſe all that is 
meant, in ſuch diſpute, by demonſtration, is ſhew-. 
ing, that good conſequences follow from Virtue : 
but as conſequences are only matter of experience 
and analogy, that is only probable proof.— 

2. In order that we may reaſon the more intel- 
ligibly, let us, firſt, take notice of ſome of the 
Terms, which will moſt frequently occur; ſuch as 
genuine, authentic, apocryphal, canonical. 

A work 1s genuine, when 1t 15 written by the perſon 


whoſe name it bears: ſome think Rowley's Poems 


genuine, others not: from hence it ſhould follow, 
that no anonymous work could have genuineneſs 


either affirmed or denied of it; neverthelels, ita 
work is what jt pretends to be, 1 think it is called 
genuine in an enlarged ſenſe. The oppoſite to 


genuine is ſpurious, ſuppoſititious, (ſuppoſitus, ſuppoſe, 
put clandeſtinely in the place of another, forged, ) 
or in the Greek, pſeudepigraphus. 


Authentic means, having authority; a writing 


may be genuine, and yet not authentic ; or authen- 


tic, though the word genuine cannot be applied to 
it. The Poems called Rowley's may be genuine, 


but nothing can be properly ſaid about their being 


or not being authentic, except perhaps as proofs of 
Antiquities, &c.; whatever 1s uſed as authority in 
proving, may be called authentic in ſome ſenſe. The 
firſt Epiſtle of Clemens and the Epiſtle of Barnabas 


are genuine, but have no authority on which we can 


build 


11 
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build Doctrines. On the other hand, writings 
may be of good awhority, grounded upon teſti- 


monies, experience, arguments, and yet their 
authors may be wholly unknown. It has been 


thought“, that the Books of the New Teſtament 


might be proved authentic, though we did not 
know the Writers of them. 


Apocryphal ſeems uſually to be oppoſed to au- 


thentic; at leaſt ſo as to expreſs doubt concerning 
authenticity: an apocryphal writing is one, whoſe 


origin and authority is dou#ted, or diſallowed, which 
in this caſe is nearly the ſame with denied. But 


about this word more will occur under the 6th 
Article of the Church of England. In ſome titles 


of ancient Books, there 1s an ambiguity, which 


may confound genuine, authentic, and apocryphal. 
The preachings of Peter + and Paul may mean, that 
Peter and Paul are the Authors; or that they are 
only the preachers, their preachings being ſuppoſed 
to be recorded by others. And on other occaſions, 
ſpurious and apocryphal ſeem to be ſometimes con- 
founded; or apocryphal defined ſpurious 1. But 
it may often happen, that a writing which is apo- 
cryphal, or of doubtful authority, may be ſpurious 
allo. 

Canonical is uſed in divinity to mean part of the 
Canon, or collection of writings of Divine Autho- 


rity: but the connexion a” canonical with the 


Greek word Kavwv does not ſeem to be agreed 
upon. Kae is a re, but ſome think that Rule 
to be the Rule of our Faith and Practice &; ſo that 
canonical writings are thoſe, which are to regulate 
our Faith and Mamners; others call it a Balance to 


try 
* Dr. Powell, Diſc. 
Lard. Credib. 4 Vol. 5 


| Lard. Works, Vol. 2. p. 362. ; Richardſon, p-. 6. 
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and ſyſtems. 


Dr. Prieſtley means the ſame by “ plenary Inſpi- 


Dr. Prieftley ſays, tbat St. Paul knew nothing of 
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try * things by; others think, that the Rule is 


the. Decree of the Church, made at ſome Council. 


This difference 1s not very material; the Rules here 
underſtood are conſiſtent with each other, and with 
the opinion that the canonical Books are either 
written or authorized by the Apoſtles. (Richardſon, 
p. 7. Note.) The word ſeems to have been ſed 


| becauſe it occurs in Gal. vi. 16. and Phil. iii. 


16. This term will alſo recur under Art. 6. of our 
Church. | 

3. The canonical Books are frequently called 
inſpired books: it is therefore right to endeavour 
to aſcertain wherein Inſpiration conſiſts. Yet here, 
with a view to our own particular method, it may 


entering into controverſies about Inſpiration, becauſe 
all our firſt book profeſſes to be about Theology 
as common to all Sects of Chriſtians : But there is 
ſcarce any point, about which there is not ſome 
difference amongſt Chriſtians: and this matter of 
Inſpiration does not ſeem to divide Chriſtians into 
Sets: We will therefore content ourſelves with 
mentioning a few notions, as we would to Heathens: 
giving the preference indeed to one, but leaving 
all Chriſtians to profeſs their own n peculiar notions 


Some men have been of opinion, that every word 
of Scripture was infpired, and therefore that the 
ſacred writers were mere Inſtruments; this Biſhop 
Warburton calls - organic inſpiration; and I ſuppoſe 


ration;” this ſeems the higheſt degree of ſuppoſed 
inſpiration: the Socinians ſeem to take the Jo: 


the 
* Jer. Jones, p. 22. Vol. iſt. On this word, ſee Lardner's 


Works, Vol. 6. p. 5. 
+ Warb, on Grace, p. 43. 
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as a mere Man. 
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the Fall of Man but from the writings of Moſes *; 
and that his writings “ abound with analogies and 
antitheſes, on which no very ſerious ſtreſs is to 
be laid.” — But ſuch as feem to me the moſt 
judicious and learned men, ſuppoſe, that the ſacred 
writers were informed ſupernaturally as to the ſub- 
ſtance of the Chriſtian Scheme, and were left to 
their own habits of ſpeaking as far as related to the 
modes of expreſſion; only care was taken by Pro- 
vidence, that they did not neceſſarily lead men 
into any material error; the Rule they publiſhed 
being to ſtand as an + infallible rule; as a Criterion, 
by which all notions and opinions, as well as 
practices, were to be tried. 

After the pretenſions which St. Paul makes, in 
the opening of his Epiſtle to the Galatians, tbere 


ſcems no medium; he muſt either be an Impoſtor, 


or furniſhed with ſupernatural knowledge. He 
cannot ſpeak of things above man's comprehenſion 
In 1 Cor. vu, he diſtinguiſhes 
between what he ſays of Vim ſelf, and what he ſays 
from his Lord: Paul had never any intercourſe with 


| Chriſt but what was ſupernatural, And this may 


ſeemingly be applied to the other ſacred writers: 
had they ſet themſelves on recording the acts and 


ſayings of Chriſt during his life-time, they might 


have been on the ſame footing with other Hiſto- 


rians; but they received their commiſſion I after the 
Death of Chriſt ; they profeſs to have received it 


ſupernaturally; either they did ſo, or they are Im- 

poſtors.— There is no writer, that I know of, who 

ſays what is ſo much to the purpoſe on this ſubject, 
7 in 
Letter to Dr. Price, p. 159. Birm. 1787. But ſee the 


motto to Mr. Ormerod's Book againſt Dr. Prieſtley : from Diſ- 
quiſitions on Matter and Spirit. - 


| + Warburton, p. 45, 40. Richardſon, p. 8, 
JJ,. 
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in ſo ſmall a compals, as Dr. Powell; in the open- 
ing. of his 4th and 15th Diſcourſes, 

With regard to the continuance of Inſpiration, it 
ſeems as if we might form ſome Analogy, from 
the account which we find of Spiritual gifts in 
1 Cor. Chap. xiv.— There, it appears, that men had 
a power of ſpeaking languages ſupernaturally; and 
the moſt judicious (in my eſtimation) think, that 
a man who ſpoke a foreign language ſo, was upon 
the ſame footing with thoſe, who had learnt that 
language naturally: like as a man who was once 
miraculouſly healed of lameneſs, continued to walk 


as if he had been healed in an ordinary * way. 
Dr. Middleton held, that Inſpiration was temporary 
and occaſional ; bot this notion appears 1mproba- 


ble, becauſe thoſe: who had the power of ſpeaking 
a foreign language for the ſake of being underſtood, 
abuſed that power, and ſpake that language, through 
oſtentation, to thoſe who did not underſtand it: 
now, it is not to be conceived, that the words 
would be ſuggeſted miraculouſly, by a particular 
inſpiration, when they were abuſed; though ſuch 
ole might be permitted, when a man knew the 
language as a language is commonly known.— 
And, if the knowledge of a language was com- 
municated all together, as one thing, is it not 


likely, that the knowledge of the Chriſtian ſcheme 


would be communicated entire, in like manner? 
ſuch a ſimple communication is rather to be al- 
lowed, than a complex and reiterated communi- 
cation; than a ſeries of miracles. Dr. Middleton's 
opinion, therefore, that Inſpiration was temporary 
and occaſional, ſeems not probable. 

It may perhaps be faid, that referring the ſacred 
writings to the Divine Influence, 1s only a pious 
mode of expreſſion, and implies no diſtin& fact. 


This 


* Warburton on the Spirit, p. 21. 


INV 


WARE is 
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This may be ſometimes the caſe: Richardſon * 
mentions ſome inſtances, which agree with what 
will be laid down under Art. 1oth of the Church+ 
of England. But the way, in which the Apoſtles 
became inſpired, implies an higher degree of In- 
ſpiration : however, it does not ſeem our buſineſs 
to aſcertain exactly in what degree the Apoſtles 
were inſpired ; we probably are incapable of finding 
that out, or even of underſtanding it. with preciſion : 
in Scripture, we ſee the effets; we muſt conceive 
the Inſpiration to have been ſomething capable of 
producing thoſe effects, and perhaps we can get 
no nearer. And I know not whether all parties 
do not, at the bottom, though they may not al- 
ways be conſcious of it, follow this plan, of rea- 
ſoning from effect to cauſe; each ſeems to ſettle 
the nature and degree of inſpiration, ſo that it 
ſhall be ſufficient to account for what he deems 
the true ſenſe of Scripture. This imperfection of 
our knowledge may afford a farther excuſe for 
treating the ſubject of Inſpiration out of its proper 
place. 

4. Before we come to a direct proof, that the 
Books of the Scripture are genuine, we muſt remove 
a difficulty out of the way; and that is, what ariſes 
from the multitude of Books which, we are told, 
in early times of Chriſtianity, were kind of com- 
petitors with the Books now reckoned Canonical.— 
Let us ſtate the fact, before we reaſon upon it.—In 
our own times, we have the Books of Scripture in 
one Volume, and no ſkill is required to diſtinguiſh 
them from others; but, in the earlieſt times of 
Chriſtianity, the few ſacred writings ſubſiſting, were 
diſperſed; read in one church, and not known in 
another; and for one that was really ſacred, there 

5 EE . were 
Canon of New Teſtament vindicated, p. 29. 
+ Book 4. Art, (or Chap.) 10. Sect. 39. 
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were. perhaps ten or more, that either pretended to 
be ſo, or were quoted with reſpect by the Fathers, 
or read in Chriſtian Aſſemblies: (and moreover, 


in ſome perſecutions, it was forbidden to have the 


Scriptures in poſſeſſion:) how can we be ſure, that 
we have not admitted ſome of theſe inferior wri— 
tings into our Canon, or rejected ſome which 
ought to have been adwitted?—In anſwer to this 
Queſtion, we muſt deſcribe the Books here ipoken 
mM more particularly. 

Firſt, the Autilegomena or r ſeven controverted 
parts of the New Teſtament * may be mentioned, 
which were not generally received till after the reft, 
and are not yet, I think, except Hebrews and James, 
received by the Chriſtians in Syria Tt. Then, 
there were ſome Books called Eccleſiaſtical *, ſuch as 
were not reckoned of Divine Authority, but were 

read in Churches, as pious and edifying. The 
Epiſtle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
firſt Epiſtle of Clement, were of this number: and 
the word Scripture was applied to them ; they 
were ſpoken of as n, or eminent, diſtinguiſhed 
writings. —in. It ſeems allo far from improbable, 
that many ſayings of Chriſt and his Apoſtles were 
got by hearing || them repeated frequently by one 
to another, and ſo at laſt written down in ſome 
compoſition of ſome Chriſtian writer, —1v. More- 
over, it is natural to think that, during our Sa- 
viour's /ife time, ſome ſincere well meaning Chriſ- 
tians might immediately make ꝙ memorandums of 
what 


* The Epiſtle to the Hebrews, that of James, the ſecond 


Epiſt'e of Peter, the ſecond and third of 1 the Epiſtie of 


jude, and the Book of Revelation. 

+ Richardſon, p. 18. t Ibid. p. 19. 

$ Homily, 8vo. p. 76. 136. 303. Or Richardſon, p. 27. 
and Lardner, 

[| Richardſon, p. gr. See Acts 20. 35. 

+ Richardſon, p. 92. 
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what they themſelves had heard our Saviour ſay, 
and ſeen him do: to ſuch records as theſe Sr. Luke 
ſeems to refer, in the opening of his Goſpel : theſe 
were written, before the famous day of Pentecoſt, 
and without any divine commiſſion. —v. And ſome 
might contain accounts of the Apoſtles, and not of 
Chriſt. The Apofolic * conflitutions and Canons are 
now in being; in part at leaſt they are plainly 
ſpurious; but there are ſome men of judgment, 
who have thought that the ground-work of them 
might be genuine. So far the writings mentioned 
might now be worthy of attention; might be ac- 
counted genuine, though not authentic: but 
vi. There were others, compoſed by men weak and 
fooliſh : in order to recommend Chriſtianity to the 
Gentiles, by an additional number of Miracles, by 
enlarging narrations, and adding circumſtances. 
And vu. Some by Chriſtian heretics, in order to 
Juſtify their ſeveral tenets; the Manicheans adopted 
and rejected what parts of the New Teſtament 
they pleaſed I; and there were Goſpels of the 
V alentinians, the Goſpel of Baſilides, &c. I think, 
in all, there have been reckoned up forty Goſpels, 
and thirty. ſix writings of the nature of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles. If we want a general motive for men's 
compoſing falſe Goſpels and Acts, we may aſſign as 
ſuch the deſire of making the ſacred narratives more 
particular, and the revealed notion of virtue more 
ſublime, pure, &c.—Lardner ſpeaks nearly thus Vol. 
6. p. 401. Some Heretics wanted to defend their 
peculiar Doctrines, but many, only “ to elevate 
and ſurprize. viii. We may, beſides, mention com- 
poſitions ſuch as that of Salvian &, which he publiſhed 
as 


* Richardſon, p. 93. + Ibid. 
t Lard's Works, Vol. 3. p. 518. 
$ Lard, Credib, 2. 811. Works, Vol. 2. p. 367. 
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as Timothy's, through a kind of Modefty *, mean- 
ing no harm; well written, and of intrinſic value: 
and ſome may add to this claſs the pretended works 
of Dionyſius, the Areopagite.—1x. There are ſeveral 
anonymous writings publithed later in the Church, 
written in ſome ſort of imitation of ſomething already 
much eſteemed; ſuch as the Epiſtle to Diognetus, 
aſcribed to Juſtin Martyr, which is called elegant; 
and the Acts of Per petua and Felicitas, who ſuffered 
in the perſecution under Severus, which is ſaid to 
be affecting; and there have been many ſpurious 
works aſcribed to Cyprian, and other Fathers; but, 
as theſe did not interfere with the ſettling of the 
Canon of the New Teſtament, we need deſcend no 
lower. This laſt ſort of writings and the next 
before it might make one claſs; only that the motive 
of writing ſuch works as Salvian's, wants diſtin— 
guiſhing. Moreover, it has no imitation, as the 
laſt ſort has. . EN 
We lee then what it is which Authors undertake, 
who profeſs to treat of the Canon of the New 
Teſtament; and that their undertaking requires 
reading and critical ſkill. Fabricius, a, Profeſſor at 
Hamburgh, who died in 1736, the learned author 
of 
* This does not ſeem quite a clear ſtatement. Salvian pub- 
| liſhed a Diſcourſe on Avarice, under the name of Timotheus: 
— Chriſtians immediately ſaid, is this written by Timotheus, to 
whom St. Paul addreſſed two Epiſtles? there is not ſufficient 
proof of that; therefore, if this Diſcourſe pretends to be by 
that Timotheus, it muſt be clafſed with apscryphal books: Biſhop 
Salonius writes to Salvian (his quondam preceptor) to aſk him 
about this matter; Salvian, in anſwer, explains 1. Why he 
wrote to the Church at all. 2. Why he did not put his own 
name to his Diſcourſe; through modeſty, &c, 3. Why he put 
the name of Timotſieus; —he meant it only as a name exprefling 
Honor of God, as Theophilus was a name expreſſing Love of God. 
— He much dreaded all Falſſtood; every one muſt know, that his 


diſcourſe was not written by St. Paul's Timotheus :—it was a 


book merely for Inſtruction, then what ſignified the name? &c. 
See Salvian to Salonius. 
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of the Bibliotheca Græca, and Latina, has com- 
poſed a Codex Pſeudepigraphus, containing Books, 
which interfere with the Canon of the Old Teſta- 
ment; and a Codex Apocryphus, containing Books, 
which interfere with the Canon of the New Teſta- 
ment. — — Mr. Jeremial Jones has made a com- 
plete collection * of ſpurious Goſpels, &c. with 
Engliſh Tranſlations ; and has prefixed to them 
ſenſible and acute remarks. Lardner has taken 
notice of the Subject, in the fifth Volume of his 
Works ; and of the Canon of the New Teſtament 
in the ſixth Volume. . — In 1699 Mr. Toland pub- 
liſhed a Book called Amyntor, in which he makes 
all poſſible uſe of the writings here ſpoken of, to 
overthrow the Authority of the New Teſtament ; 
—the anſwer by John Richardſon (once Fellow of 
Emmanuel College) lets us eaſily into this part of 
Theological Learning, and, I ſhould think, muſt 
latisfy every candid judgment. 

If it be aſked, in a ſummary way, how we 
are to clear the Canon of the New Teſtament from 
theſe inferior compoſitions, and ſet it above them, 
as of Divine Authority; we anſwer, by diſtinguiſh- 
ing between what was written or authorized by 
Apotles, and all other writings ; between what was 
reckoned authentic, and what was thought only 

edifying ; between what was quoted as proof, and 
what was quoted on account of fine ſentiment or 
beautiful expreſſion, as we quote from Shakeſpeare, 
&c,—between what is abſurd. or contradictory, and 
what is rational and conſiſtent : between what is 
ſupported by fanciful Heretics, affecting ſingularity 
and novelty ; and what is ſupported by the moſt 
numerous, ſober-minded, and learned part of the 
Church. — Other Criteria may occur in reading 

e Book: - or that of Jones. 
Hence 


* » Leland, ſpeaking of Toland, call the collection complete. 
+ Jones, Vol. 1. * 87. 
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Hence it follows, that the writings here ſpoken 
of do not really juſtify the infidel in rejecting the 
Scriptures: In the firſt place, it is probable, that 
infidels generally neglect moſt of the diſtinctions 
juſt now propoſed as criteria; which clearly cannot 
be juſtified ;—but it may ſaffice to refer to Lardner, 
who has treated this ſubject in the place above * 
cited: - with regard to thoſe compoſitions, which 
would be moſt diſgraceful to Chriſtianity, if ad- 
mitted as authentic, he obſerves, that theſe * books 
were not much uſed by the Primitive Chriſtians ;” 
—that they confirm, in reality, © the evangelical 


Hiſtory,” as they are forgeries, affectations, mita- 


tions; and, of courſe, the thing imitated muſt be 
ſomething valuable and honourable ; they alſo 
ſpecify the names of Peter, Paul, &c. ; nay, they 
profeſs reſpect for them. Few or none of theſe 
books were compoſed before the beginning of 
the ſecond Century. The Caſe of the Apoſtles 
of Chriſt is not ſingular :” © divers orations were 
falſely aſcribed to Demoſthenes and Lyſias“— Di- 
narchus, Plautus, have had the ſame compliment 
paid to them: a part of Criticiſm, Greek and Ro- 
man, is employed in ſeparating genuine writings from 
ſpurious but no one has writings falſely aſcribed 
to him, who is not very much celebrated +. 

A few inflances are wanted here: perhaps the 
Letter to Jeſus Chriſt from Abgarus King of Edeſſa 


might be one; as it has been thought genuine, 


Abgarus was a name (like Ptolemy, Pharaoh, &c.) 
by which ſeveral Kings of Edefla were called. —This 
Letter and the anſwer of Chriſt are treated by Lard- 
ner I in his Teſtimonies, and by J. Jones ; other 


inſtances 


* Lard. Works, Vol. 5. p. 412. 

+ See, beſides what was quoted before, Lard. Works, 
Vol. 3. p. 536. and contents of Chapter, p. 493. 

t Lard. Works, 7. 223. Jer. Jones, Vol. 2. beginning. 

[| See Moſheim's tables at the end of his 3 Hiſtory. 
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| Inſtances might be, the Goſpel of Nazarenes ; as 
that has been ſpoken of, Chap. vi. from Jones *, 
The Goſpel of our Savior's Infancy, and the 
Goſpel of Mary, or Protevangelion of James 1. — 
What Dr. Powell || ſays of the ſeven controverted 
pieces may be extended to the beſt of theſe : - the 
chief arguments for the Truth of our Religion are 
not connected with the determinations of theſe 
nicer queſtions; the Hiſtory of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, and the proofs of their divine authority, 
being contained in Books which were never contro- 
yerted.” ! 1 

6. Having then, as we ſhould hope, removed 
the ſpurious and Apocryphal writings out of the 
way, or pointed out the method by which the 
ſtudious may remove them, let us go on to conſider 
the genuineneſs of thoſe Writings, which we judge 

to have Apoſtolical Authority.— _ 15 

Our buſineſs here is properly with Unbe- 
levers, but it may be right to mention, that ſome 
ſects of Chriſtians have declared the Scriptures of the 
New Teſtament to be in many places corrupted. 
The & Manicheans did this in the greateſt degree 
but the truth of the matter ſeems to be, that they 
allowed every thing in the New Teſtament, which 
did not interfere with their own peculiar Opinions; 
they allowed our Savior's Parables, Diſcourſes, &c. 
but not his being born of a material ſubſtance, nor 
his being circumciſed, nor his ſacrificing like an 
Heathen, nor his being really crucified. They alſo 
rejected all the quotations of the Old Teſtament 
found in the New; becauſe they rejected the Old 
Teſtament: all theſe they rejected, as giving an 
account of nature and of Chriſt, inconſiſtent with 


| their 
0 | "ay Vol. 1. p. 374. + Jones, Vol. 2. p. 276. 
4 


ones, Vol. 2. p. 191. [| PowelV's Diſcourſes, p- 73» 
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their notions of the evil principle u Matter. And 


other very ancient Sects of Chriſtians acted in the 
ſame manner, on ſimilar principles *. 
believe, it is not needful for us to ſay more, in 
anſwer to any charge of ancient Sects againſt the 
genuinenels of the New Teſtament; they could 
not ſay, that Chriſt or his Apoſtles taught any 
thing wrong, or any thing which was not of divine 
authority; for even the Manicheans were real 
Chriſtians ; ſo that they had nothing for it but 
ſaying, that any thing, which they could not admit, 
was interpolated ; but there is ſomething ſo arbitrary 
and fooliſh, in thus condemning every thing which 
did not ſuit their preconceived notions, and eraſing 
it at once out of the ſacred Code, that their conduct 
will ſcarce be followed as an example + ; neverthe- 
leſs, if any one ſhould ſuſpect they might have 


more to ſay for themſelves than we now allow, he 


may conſult Auguſtin's works ; he may ſee what 


Fauſtus their Biſhop had to urge; and he may be 


led to fee, what is of more conſequence, Auguſtin's 
fine writing againſt them.— Mr. Richardſon has 
tranſlated, and Dr. Lardner has quoted ſome paſ- 
ſages worthy to be read and admired on this ſubject; 
which indeed go farther than to anſwer Fauſtus, 
and may now be uſeful, in proving the genuineneſs 
of the Books of the New Teſtament againſt infidels. 
— An additional reaſon why we do not enter farther 
into Controverly with the Manicheans, and other 
ſects, though they ſeem to come directly in our way, 


is, that they could not be faid to deny the authority 


of the Scriptures as ſuch ; whatever they acknow- 
1 ledged 


* gee Lardner's Hereſies. B. 1. Sect. 10. or Works, Vol. . 
p- 250. and elſewhere. | Ek 
+ Martin Luther wiſhed to diſpute the Authority of the 


General Epiſtle of James, becauſe it preſſed hard upon bis 
Notion of Juſtification by Faith, 
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ledged to be Scripture, they acknowledged to be 
divine: and the parts they. rejected, muſt have 
amounted to much lets than thoſe they received. — 
Let us then return to our reaſoning with unbelievers. 
8. In reaſoning about the genuineneſs of any 
writing, as Rowley's Poems, the Eixuv BA, Or 
any other, we uſually dwell much on internal marks, 
as ſtile, expreſſion, &c. ; but our firſt buſineſs iu 
the preſent caſe is, to conſider the external evidence 
of the genuinenels of the Books of the New Teſta- 
ment: and that might carry us unto diſcuſſions of 
great length: in order to keep. ourſelves as unem- 
barraſſed as may be, let us firſt conſider the form 
and nature of the argument, before we enter upon 
ſuch particulars, as may come within the limits of 

our preſent undertaking. 
TIhe arguments, by which the genuineneſs 6 the 
Books of the New Teſtament is proved, are very 
well propoſed and expreſſed in Dr. Powell's 4th 
Diſcourſe : I do not take the thoughts quite in the 
lame order, but difpoſe them with a view to what 
follows in theſe Lectures.—If credit is to be given 
to any writings that are ancient, as being written by 
the perſons whoſe names they bear, becauſe they 
come down to us aſcribed to thoſe perſons, credit 
is certainly to be given to the Books of the New 
Teſtament, as the works of St. Matthew and the 
other ſacred writers; nay, we may expect them 
to be owned as genuine more readily than the 
writings of the Heathens, becauſe more perſons 
have concurred in aſcribing them to their reputed 
authors, than in aſcribing works to Heathens : and 
thoſe more diſperſed through the world, and more 
tempted to deny their genuineneſs.— As to the 
identity of the Books in queſtion, as to their being 
the ſame now with thoſe of which the ancients 
ſpake, we cannot doubt it, if we think on the 
G 3 number 
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number of Manuſcripts, Verſions, Quotations, and 


Comments, which the reſearches of learning bring 
to our view; and theſe independent of each other; 


incapable of being conceived the effects of any 
deſign to impoſe upon the world. Neither is there 
any chaſm or interval, during which the Teſtimo- 
nies of which we ſpeak are not exhibited; they 


begin from the perſonal friends and acquaintance 


of the writers, from thoſe who in perſon were 1n- 
ſtrudted by them; and are continued down to us 
in an uninterrupted fucceſſion. Neither were theſe 
Teſtimonies given only to thoſe of the ſame party 


with the Witnefles themſelves ; ſome of them were 


given in the moſt public manner poſſible, to men 
of different deſcriptions ; they were received with 
approbation by an innumerable company of friends; 
they were uncontradicted even by enemies. Nay, 
the genuineneſs of the Books of the New Teſta- 


ment was expreſsly acknowledged by enemies poſ- 


ſeſſed of all human ſources of information, particu- 
larly able and uncommonly deſirous to diſprove 


and deny it. 


Such 1s the form and nature of the argu- 


ment: but a Student will wiſh for more exact and 


particular information: he muſt, therefore, be put 
into a way to acquire it. Our Teſtimonies come 
from Friends, or Enemies; — the Friends are the 
Curiſtians, the Enemies are the Heathens : though 


there are ſome Heathens, whoſe Teſtimonies can 


ſcarce be called that of either Friends or profeſſed 
Enemies; who only mention circumſtances and 
events, as they happened to come in the way. 
With regard to the Teſtimonies of Friends, we 
can ſcarce. take a better method than explaining the 
nature and uſe of Lardner's Credibility of the Goſpel 
Hiſtory : adding a ſhort account of his ancient 
Teſtimonies. 7 
He 
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He begins with examining the facts, that are 
occafionally mentioned in the New Teſtament, ſuch 
as the acts of the Governors of Judea, the tenets 
of the Jewiſh Sects, the Roman cuſtoms, &c.; — 
and he ſhews, that ſuch facts are agreeable to what 
is recorded by the beſt ancient Hiſtorians neareſt 
the time ſpoken of, and who give the accounts 
. molt to be depended on: He obſerves, that the 
Books, which contain theſe facts, were believed; 
that men changed their Religion, in conſequence 
of what is contained in them. His concluſion is, 
that the ſacred writers muſt have written what they 
knew; and that, at the time pretended, viz. before 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which happened in 
year 70: becauſe it would have been impoſſible for 
any one writer to have copied the manners of eight ; 
and it muſt be. incredible, that eight ſo different, ſo 
ſeparated, could have combined together to deceive 
the world; nay, if they had, that they could have, 
at any diſtance of time, compoſed an account of 
things of a public nature, ſaid to have happened ſo 
long ago, which would appear ſo like reality, as to 
induce people to make any important changes in 
their way of Life. — Then, if they did write the 
Goſpels at the time pretended, the facts muſt have 
been TRUE: nobody in ſuch a caſe could have 
admitted falſe facts; at leaſt not ſuch facts, and 
attended with ſuch conſequences. And, if the 
facts related in the Goſpels are true, the Chriſtian 
Revelation muſt be divine. — So much is diſpatched 
in one Volume ;—the contents of it rather incroach 
upon ſome ſubjects to be treated hereafter, but our 
account of the work before us ought to be com- 
plete.— This one Volume makes the ft part: the 
ſecond part conſiſts of ſeveral volumes: it is intended 
to prove the credibility of the principal facts of the 
New Teſtament by the Teſtimony of the Chriſtian 
b 6 4 Fathers: 
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Fathers : of all, or nearly all, the Fathers of the 
firſt four centuries, and of the chief ones down to 
the beginning of the 12th century. By the principal. 
facts of the New Teſtament, he means thode relat- 
ing to St. John Baptiſt, Jeſus Chriſt, his Apoſtles, 
&c.— His Method 1s, to give firſt a ſhort Hiſtory 
of each Father, referring to others, who give one 
more full: then to diſcuſs any thing ſingular in 
the character, writings, opinions of that Father, 
and clear up any doubts about them ; then laſtly, 
having thus thrown all light upon the Teſtimony, 
and {et it ima right point of view, to produce the 
Teſtimony itſelf ;—that 1s, to ſhew what ſcriptures 
that Father owned, quoted, alluded to :—this he 
does with very commodious recapitulations, and 
other helps of diviſions, indexes, &. 

To this is added a copious and elaborate Supple- 
ment, in which he treats of the canon of the New 
Teſtament, and of every thing relating to the pub- 
lication of it; and gives very good accounts of the 
Lives of the eight writers: which lives are excellent 


helps towards underſtanding their works. 


| There is, beſides, his ancient Teſfimonies of Jews 
and Heathens ; in which he quotes every thing in 
Jewiſh and Heathen Antiquity, that has any rela- 


tion to Chriſtianity ; after ſetting it in a right light, 


by letting his reader into all circumſtances of time, 


place, and the characters of the Authors. Pliny 


writes about Chriſtians; who was Pliny? what 
kind of man? in what ſtation? when? where? do 
his writings go for or againſt Chriſtianity ?—&c.— 
What knowledge of Chriſtianity do they ſhew? ſuch 
are the queſtions which he anſwers. 

The manner of this writer gives me pleaſure, as 


well as ſatisfaction; he is clear, eaſy, accurate, and 


candid : he has been * called © the laborious Lard- 


ner,” 


* By Bp. Hallifax. Lardner himſelf uſes “ laborious” 25 4 
compliment ; to Warburton and others. 


ner,” and laborious he muſt have been; but yet he 
never ſeems to me to labour; he is e {mooth 
and unembarraſſed; you go through a volume 
without feeling any fatigue ; reading half a pam- 
phlet of ſome men's writing, would require a much 
greater effort. I would obſerve of him, more par- 
ticularly, that, when he quotes a paſſage out of an 

ancient Father, you are at firſt thocked and dil- 
guſted with ſomething ſuperſtitious or weak in it 
but, when he comes to take it to pieces, and new 
the circumſtances in which it was written, you 
recover your feelings, and generally your eſteem for 
the Father; for, if you ſtill think the paſſage 
faulty in itſelf, in ſome reſpects, you have learnt 
how to make proper allowances. — This remark may 
properly enough introduce the ſubject, which is 
next to be treated; namely, the views, with which 
we are to peruſe thoſe ancient Chriſtian writers, 
who are uſually called the Fathers. 

10. The imperfections of the Fathers, we © affirm; 
have occaſioned their being read with too little 
attention : this has not always been the caſe; in 
ſome ages, too much attention has been paid them: 
but in all ages, I think, ſome knowledge of them 
has been accounted a qualification of the Divine : 
and 1n all controverſies, I believe, each party has 
wiſhed to have the Fathers * on his fide,—It ſeems 
an unaccountable thing beforehand, that men of 
literature ſhould have engaged themſelves totally 
in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, ſhould have written 
copiouſly and fervently in defence of it's doctrines, 
ſo as to excite the admiration of their own times, 
and yet that their works ſhould not now be worth 
looking into :—on the other hand, that mere men 
ſhould be followed implicitly, in ſpite of the im- 
provements of later ages in knowledge, human and 


divine, 
Monthly Review for June 1783. Art. 7. beginning. 
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divine, 1s a thing not raſhly to be admitted :—if 
then we are neither to neglect the Fathers, nor let 
their. judgment ſuperſede our own, what notion 
are we to entertain of their merits at this time ?— 
In order to get ſome ſatisfaction on this queſtion, 
let us conſider the Fathers in four different lights: 

As records of Chriſtian Antiquity. 

As preachers of Chriſtian Virtue, 

As expoſitors of Holy Writ. 

As defenders of the true Chriſtian Doctrine. 

11. As repoſitories of Antiquity, they are cer- 
tainly well worth reading; there is no practice of 
the ancient Chriſtian Churches, which may not 
be made uſeful in modern times, if rightly applied; 
allowing for difference of circumſtances : and even 
ſpurious and anonymous works may anſwer our 
purpoſe here, nearly as well as thoſe that are genuine; 
fo long as we are not deceived as to the time when 
any ſentence or paſſage was really written. Chriſ- 
tians are to improve by experience, as well as other 
men ; and experience can only be had from paſt 
events. Amongſt things particularly to be noticed, 
we may mention, 1. Ancient Cuſtoms, as ſuppoſe, 
ceremonies of Ordination, Baptiſm, Lord's Sup- 
per, ranks of Officers, Diſcipline, &c. &c. :— 

2. Ancient Dofrines or Opinions, ſuch as thoſe 
concerning the nature and dignity of Chriſt ; and 
of the Holy Spirit ; with his aſſiſtance, ordinary 
and extraordinary ; concerning the divine govern- 
ment and decrees ;—the efficacy of the Sacraments, 
&c. . . what thoſe opinions were, is intirely a ſeparate 
inquiry from what they ought to have been.— 3. We 
ſhould notice Ancient Scriptures, or what Books 
were referred to by each Father ; what as authentic, 
what as only uſeful, pious, or virtuous :—In this 
part of our ſtudy of the F athers, the principal 
caution regards the doctrines. When men ſpeak 

on 
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on any ſubject, without foreſeeing Diſputes, they 
uſe words with leſs care than they would do it 
actually engaged in diſputes : and, when words fo 
uſed are afterwards quoted, thoſe who uſed them 
ſeem to have meant more than they really did: 
they are brought as favoring one fide or the other, 
when they really favored neither; no had any 
is properly ſpeaking, of the queſtion in debate 

. Trinitas did not at firſt imply what we now 
mean by Trinity. 

The agreement * of all the Fathers, extremely 
diſſentient in leſſer matters, on the great points of 
Redemption, Sanctification, Immortality, muſt be 
a very ſtrong argument in favor of Chriſtianity and 
its fundamental Doctrines. 

12. As preachers of Chriſtian Virtue, we may 
now read the Fathers, in many parts, with great 
profit, if we enter upon the work with a right idea 
of them. —The Chriſtian religion was to them every 
thing : they devoted themſelves to it with heart 
and ſoul : their devout affections were excited and 
inflamed to a degree not now often obſervable in 
ordinary life: this being their character, when we 
read their pious meditations, their praiſes of virtue, 
and their exhortations to ſanctity, we may catch a 
ſpirit of Piety and Virtue, which we in vain ſhould 
attempt to attain amidſt the embarraſſments of 
Buſineſs, or the diffipations of Pleaſure. 

But, if we confide in the Fathers as underſtand- 
ing Virtue very ſyſtematically, we may be deceived : 

God leaves Virtue to improve gradually, as well as 
other things. The Fathers are to be conceived as 
having explained the practical Virtue and Piety of 
the Goſpel, or as having applied general precepts | 


to 


®* Que parmi tant de diverſitez ils adorent tous un meſme 
Chriſt ; preſſent tous une meſme ſanctification, eſperent tous une 
meſme unmortalics, Daille, p. 518. 
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to particular caſes, according to the ſtate of moralit 
eſtabliſhed in their own times reſpeCtively ; but we 
have not ground for ſaying, that they gave them- 
ſelves to eſtimating the conſequences of actions by 
obſervation or experiment, and thereby improving 
the received morality, and forming new Rules of 
Virtue ; or to refining and directing the moral ſenſe. 
Hence ſome things, which they approved, might 
now be diſapproved ; and every thing ought to be 
examined. Our buſineſs then is, to catch the wurmt! 
of their Virtue and Piety; and, allowing for the 
imperfections incident to the times in which they 
lived, to make that warmth operate to the greateſt 
poſſible advantage in our own times. If we could 
make the People feel at this time, what Ambroſe 
made the People feel at Milan, or Gregory at Na- 
zianzum, or Leo the Great at Rome, or John 
Chryſoſtom at Conſtantinople, and then direct them 
with our moſt improved morality, we might do 
great ſervice to the cauſe of Virtue, that 1s, to the 
happineſs of Mankind. To quote particulars, 
would carry us into too great length ; but, I think, 
there are religious and moral paſſages in ſome of 
the Fathers, which are truly beautiful, and greatly 
affecting; I ſhall rather produce and recommend 
them occaſionally, than ſyſtematically. 
13. As Expoſitors of Scripture we may profit 
by the Fathers, if we are aware of their imperfec- 
tions, and do not expect that from them, which 
they could not have. What was ſaid before is now 
again applicable; the Fathers applied themſelves 
to the reading of the Scriptures, with undivided at- 
tention, with intenſe thought and holy admiration, 
as to what alone was worthy to be ſtudied. No part 
of Scripture was neglected by them; they were ſo 
earneſtly intent upon it, that not a jot or tittle 
eſcaped them. This, with the advantages they 
| "ha 
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had in point of languages * and antiquities, could 
not fail to produce remarks, which it mult be very 
imprudent in any age to neglect. Criticiſm im- 
proves indeed, in the fame natural progreſſion with 
other things; there is no kind of mental improve- 
ment, which does not improve criticiſm : polite 
arts refine our feelings and taſte, ſcience our judg- 
ment; and reflex obſervations on theſe improve- 

ments, and other phznomena of human nature, 


improve both taſte and underſtanding. 


It may be thought, that this is repreſenting taſte 
and criticiſm as in a more advanced [tate now, than 
in the Auguſtan age: I believe, they are; but it is 
not neceſſary to ſettle that matter; we have no 
ſcriptural comments of the Auguſtan age; if we 

could have had, they would probably have been 
valuable; but, before the principal of our com- 
ments were written, taſte had degenerated ; and 
the Scriptures had ſeemingly been read with too 
little critical ſk1ll and attention: - more of that {kill 
might have prevented that exceſs of allegorical 


interpretation, into which ſome ancients ran : 


They 


were probably led into it by ſtudying, with a warm 
imagination, Prophecies, and Types, and Parables, 
and Alluſions; by our Savior's not opening the 
whole of his Plan during his Life: time but it is 


ing ſomething beyond the Letter. 


Greek well, 


our buſineſs to determine, as nearly as we are able, 
when the interpretation of Scripture ſhould be 
plain, and when it ſhould be underſtood as imply- 


The reſult is, we muſt expect to find ads 
criticiſm fall in more with our modern notions than 
ancient; and, in many caſes, we have really im- 
proved upon the ancient, though ſometimes by its 
aſſiſtance ;—bur ſtill we "muſt be aware, that there 
may be faſhionable errors at any time; and thar 


the 


* It is not meant here, that the Latin Fathers underſtood 
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the 1deas which are familiar to us, when we hear 
certain expreſſions, were not always what thoſe 
expreſſions would have ſuggeſted in our Savior's 
time—Be it that Mr. Locke has beſt explained &. 
Taul's Epiſtles *; his explanation may not ſuper- 
ſede all attention to remarks of the ancients on | 
particular paſſages : were any one about to ſee 
whether Mr. Locke could not be improved upon, I 
apprehend he ſhould conſult the ancients occaſion- 
ally; though poſhbly they may afford greater help 
on other parts of Scripture, than on thoſe which 
Mr. Locke has explained. 

14. As Defenders of the pure Chriſtian Faith, or, 
in other words, as polemic divines, the Fathers may 
ſtill be read with improvement: for ſome old here- 
ſies ſeem to be extinct, when the ſeeds of them 
remain, ready to ſpring forth at any time. The 
cauſes of Hereſies ſeem permanent : ſuch as abhor- 
rence of particular tenets ; perplexity about ſome 
myſterious doctrine ; tenderneſs for finners ;—zeal 
for Scripture, for Reaſon, for the honor of the 
Deity ;—defire of novelty ; pride of taking the lead; 
—moſt hereſies have ariſen from one or other of 
theſe cauſes; and theſe cauſes may, at any future 
time, produce the ſame effects with ſome trifling 
variations.—But even thofe ancient heretical no- 
tions, which have ſo decayed that they occaſion 
no wars or violent contentions at preſent, are op- 
poſed in Creeds and other confeſſions of Faith; 
theſe ought to be underſtood; and we find very 
nearly the ſame notions every now and then break- 
ing out into Controverſy. In ſuch a caſe, it is very 
uletul to be able to trace the deviations of the 
human mind through a ſucceſſion of ages: an error 
thus traced, has a very different appearance from 
the ſame error ſeen only at one ſingle time.— 
I ſhould 
* Dr. Balguy, Charge 1ſt. (p. 175): 
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I ſhould think it would be acknowledged, from the 
paſſages which occur in Bp. Pearſon on the Creed, 
that the Ancients expreſs themſelves well on con- 
troverted ſubjects, and ſhew a depth and clearneſs 
of reaſoning, where the queſtion requires it. 
There 1s, however, an Acrimony 1n the ancient 
controverſialiſts, which we may pardon ſometimes, 
but which we ought never to imitate : we may 
pardon it, when it ſeems to ariſe from a zeal for 
what is good, though a zeal not founded in know- 
ledge : Men, taking for granted the juſtneſs of their 
Opinions, fancy that they ought to treat all oppoſi- 
tion to them as treaſon to the Majeſty of God; as 
inſult upon his Son: whereas, two men cannot in 
reality be contending about any thing more than 
the comparative value of two human judgements ; 
they can only weigh fallibility againſt fallibility : 
and, ſince every church has a right to judge for 
itſelf, no attack ſhould be uſed on one fide, which 
ſhould not be allowed on the other. Poſſibly thoſe 
Fathers, who indulged too much acrimony, might 
follow unthinkingly what they find in the Old 
Teſtament about ſeverity to Idolatrous Nations; or 


ſome terms of reproach uſed in the New : but, if 


they did, they did not conſider ſufficiently diffe- 
' rence of circumſtances. — When, therefore, we con- 
ſult the Fathers, with a view to controverſy, we 
may apply their arguments, as far as they are ap- 
plicable to the queſtion ; avoiding their acrimo- 
nous invectives . When we compare a modern 
controverſy with an ancient one, we diſcern fre- 
quently from what common cauſe they proceeded ; 


and 


It is but juſtice to allow, that there cannot be a finer precept 
about controverſy than that of Auguſtin's quoted by Lardner, 
from No. 4. of Contr. Epiſt. Fundationis, — See Lardner's Works, 


Vol. 3. p. 545. The paſſage immediately before it is alſo very - 
good: Illi in vos ſæviant, &c. 
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and ſeeing that, as it enlarges our views, has a 
tendency to abate contention. As a Corollary, we 
may remark, that we ought to be very cautious of 

adopting any accounts of the tenets of Heretics, 
from their adverſaries. I fear the caſes are much 
too numerous, in which this caution wonld be 
uleful, 

15. And now, if we review our directions about 
reading the Fathers, we ſhall find them reducible 
to ne: Wee mult make allowances for the circum- 
fances, in which the Fathers wrote. If we follow 
this direction, we ſhall find an Apology for what 

has, in fact, occaſioned the greateft diſlike to them: 
and that is, their recounting ſuperſiitious Stories 
of miracles, and ſpirits, and judgments, —The 
charge ſeems ſomething of this ſort: — either the 
Fathers believed the ſtories, or not; if they believed 
them, they were weakly credulous; if not, they were 
falſe and deceitful. — The truth ſeems to be, that 
they were guilty, in ſome degree, of Boll theſe faults; 
| ſometimes they were too credulous, ſometimes they 
gave into a degree of pious fraud. Can this be 
allowed, and yet any ſufficient Apology be made 
for them? let us try; firſt, with regard to a 
fraud; then, with regard to credulity. 

As to pious fraud, it might take place either RY RR 
they partly believed, or when they could not be ſaid 
to believe at all, When men partly believe, they 
can deceive themſelves, ſo as to leflen their blame 
of themſelves, eſpecially when their infincerity 
is all intended to promote the cauſe of Reli- 
£10n.—In a fit of zeal, not only religious, but 
political, or even (rientific men are often capable 
of admitting a great deal of Sophiſtry ; they neglect 
to ſift their motives of conduct, and puſh forward 
towards their defired end. I do not ſay, this 1s 
Tight, but it is what men often do, who are gene- 
rally accounted men of good character ; it 1s only 

ON 
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on this footing the Fathers are in ſome degree ex- 
cuſeable; . becauſe they are no worſe than other 
grave and regular men. Suppoſe that, in ſome 
caſes, they cannot be ſaid to believe even in part, 
then it ſeems more difficult to excuſe them. But 

we can ſay, that pious fraud muſt have had great 
power of ſeducing, when it was little blamed ; 
indeed, we ſeldom expect more of men, than that 
they ſhould follow eſtabliſhed maxims of Virtue. 
 Moſheim® tells us, that the Platoniſts (Chriſtians 
ſo called, as I underſtand) * afferted the innocence 
of defending the truth by artifice and falſhood;” 
and “* this method” © was” „ almoſt univerſally 
approved.” Nay, it was ſo eſtabliſhed, as to have 
a name; to do a thing on this footing was to do it 
economically, xar omoveprav,—Tholſe who fell ſhort 
of this degree of falſhood, might yet imagine, that, 
if they could any way convert a ſinner, heaven 
would reward them; or that the ſinner himſelf 
would be thankful, as a man 1s, who has been 
cheated into a place of ſafety, when he was intoxi- 
cated. — In common life, we often find things 
tending this way. Connoiſſeurs in paintings, an- 
tiquities,  &c. are ſometimes thieves and corruptors 
of Servants, &c. if they be not miſrepreſented : 
thoſe who preſide in a national religion are apt to 
have views to the effects of truth, inſtead of defiring 
the truth ſimply; and to encourage any popular 
defences of their own tenets : Reaſons of State might 
de mentioned here. When a man feels his enthu- 
ſiaſm ſucceſsful, there ſprings up in his mind a wiſh 
to make ſome political uſe { of it, &c. 


16. But 


Cent. 3. Part 2. Chap. z. Sect. 10.—8vo. Vol. 1. p. 292. 
I Gataker ad M. Antonini, lib. xi. p. 330, c. quoted in 
1 f the R hat 3 

t Biſhop Warburton ſomewhere talks of the Roguery, that is 
apt to mir irſelf with Enthuſiaſt. a nr ee 


VOL. I. 
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16. But to come to the charge of credulity.— 
Now credulity at one 7ime ſhould not be judged 
by light obtained at a ſubſequent time. Incredulity 
is the very ſame fault with credulity; both confift 


in preferring a lower degree of probability to an 


higher: to avoid both 1s to judge as well as poſſible 
in given circumſtances; 1t ſeems, therefore, as if 
it would be a complete vindication of the Fathers, 

if the wiſeſt men of their times were as credulous 
as themſelves *. The elder Pliny, who wrote the 
Natural Hiſtory, died about the year 79: the 
younger Pliny flouriſhed early in the ſecond century; 
Lardner makes him to be in his Province of Pontus 
and Bithynia from 106 to 108, —Plutarch died be- 


Emperor Julian after the middle of the fourth :— 


ſuperſtition and credulity ſeem to have been equal 
to that of the Chriſtian Fathers. Even Lucian, 


have had a Viſion, when he wanted to run awa 


Uncle. 

Pliny Senior was ſo ſuperſtitious, that his Editor, 
Hardouin, ſpeaks of his ſuperſtition as a topic in the 
Preface, (not far from the end) and makes an 
apology for it, which adds to the force of our ar- 


as ſtrange things as he. He ſpeaks (Nat. Hiſt. 2. 


30.) of eclipſes, as owing to Cæſar's Death, and 
the Antonine war; and as having continued in 


ſome degree almoſt a year. At the opening of the 
ſecond Book he calls the Morld a Deity:.— He {peaks 


(Lib. 7. Cap. 52, or 53) of dead people's reviving, 
and makes a roms. obſcrration, * hæc eſt conditio 


OY > „ mortalium.” 


gvo, about the luperſtition of Pompey, &C. 


fore the middle of the ſecond century; and the 


theſe men were in high eſtimation, and yet their 


that great ridiculer of ſuperſtitious folly, ſeems to 


from his Maſter: his Maſter was a Statuary and his 


gument; namely, that o authors had recorded 


* Sec Hume's Natural Hitory of Religion, Sec. 12. p. 46 
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mortalium.”—* Fæminarum ſexus,“ ſays he, © huic 


malo videtur maxime opportunus,” that 1s, for 
lying dead a long time before reviving;—and then 
he adds a fooliſh reaſon, taken from the corruga- 


tion of the Nrerus. (P. 408 of Vol. I. Hardouin.) 


Pliny Funior was extremely ſuperſtitious. For a 
roof of this, it will be quite ſufficient to refer to 
e Epiſtle to Sura *, deſcribing ſome as good 
Ghoſts, as ever old woman believed in; and pro 
feſſing himſelf inclined to give credit to them; or 
rather, ſaying that he does give credit to them, 


though he deſires the judgment of his correſpond- 
ent: more inſtances of his ſuperſtition are to be 


found in Lardner's ancient Teſtimonies . 


Plutarch admits the ſame train of ideas With 
Pliny Senior. In Biſhop Pearſon } on the Creed, 


we have an expreſſion quoted from a treatiſe intitled, 
in Latin, De his qui ſerò puniuntur,“ in which 


vue find the following ſtory ; (pretty near the end.) 


Theſpeſius, who belonged to Soli (in Cyprus, or 


Cilicia,) had been very vicious, and had been told 


by an Oracle, that he would be better, after he 


had been dead. He fell from an height and diſlo- 


cated his neck, and revived the third day, juſt as 
they were golng to bury him. 

Julian's ſuperſtition ſeems to have appeared chiefly 
in his great anxiety about ſacrificing to the Heathen 
Deities, The account of it in Lardner's Teſtimo- 

nies 

* Plin. Ep. Lib. 7. Ep. 27. 

+ Works, Vol. 7. p. 330. 

t Pearſon on the Creed, p. 528, 4to, or p. 261 , folio. Art P 


about Third day. 


By looking into Lardner” D Teſtimonies, many inſtances might 
be found of ſuperſtitious Stories in ſenſible Heathen Writers of 
the 4th Century, &c. Not to mention Philoſtratus, who might 
have a defign; See Lardner's Articles (Works, Vol. g) of Zo- 
ſimus, Marinus, and Damaſcius. 
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nies ſeems ſufficient, and to that therefore I will 
veter®, 

I” might mention Socrates + and Plato 1, had 
they not lived too long before the Fathers; I might 
mention Porphyry & and others, would it not carry 
us too far ; they were all what we ſhould now call 
ſuperſtitious : and yet it is always tacitly taken for 
granted, when the ſuperſtition of the ancient Chriſ- 
tians is blamed, .or ridiculed, that theſe men, of 
whom I have been ſpeaking, were free from ſuper- 
ſtition. . 

Not that I would be underſtood to undervalue 
the claſſical authors in thoſe things for which we 
admire them; or particularly to lame them, or even 
the adverſaries of Chriſtianity, for their weakneſs. 
Ariſtotle underſtood many things relating to man, 
as well as we do now; I would not neglect thoſe 
things, becauſe he could not account for the Phæ- 
nomena of the Rainbow ||; if he talked about the 
Rainbow, liꝶe other knowing men of his lime, he 
| talked well enough. And, whoever talks about 
Ghoſts and witches 4 and prodigies, like thoſe of 
his own time, who are beſt informed, is not to be 
'S e thought 

Val. 3. p. 26. 

+ I think Socrates ſhould not be paſſed over; the beſt account 
of his being ſuperſtitious, according to the ſuperſtition of his 
age, is, I ſhould think, in Nares's Eſſay on his Demon. Lon- 
don, 1782, See particularly note (H), where the credulity 
of ſeveral great men is mentioned. —And in note (K) Xenophon 
is added to the number. P. 8. Mr. Nares lays it down as a 
propoſition to be proved by him, That a ſingle inſtance of 
error, or of ſuperſtition, is by no means incompatible with the 
character even of the greateſt and beſt of men.” He has no 
view to any Chriftians, in proving this. 

2 De Rep. lib. 10. p. 761. Ed. Franc. 1602. 
8 Lardner, Ola Stories, in the Life of Pythagoras: perhaps 
only adopted, and handed forward by Porphyry. | 

Might not this be extended to Maſes? | 

+ Bp. Jewel was ſuperſtitious about: Witches, Middleton's 
Inquiry, p. 221. Note. | 
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thought deficient® in underſtanding. There is no- 
thing impoſſible in the nature of things, that we 
know of, in accounts of Spirits, &c. their incre- 
dibility ariſes from a long train of experience: nay, 
even now, many people of very good underſtandings, 
that 1s, capable of any reaſoning, are ſuperſtitious ; 
and many of weak underſtandings are free from 
ſuperſtition; on what this depends, may not yet be 
perfectly decided. We conclude then, that the 
Fathers are not to be thought wholly unworthy 
of attention, on account of their credulity. 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that ſome of 
their Stories want all ſorts of Apologies, though 
poſſibly there are none of them, which may not be 
excuſed one way or other, ſo as to prevent harm 
to Chriſtianity, and take off any argument againſt 
it.—I feel myſelf moſt affected, when the Fathers 
ſpeak of ſtrange events, as having come within 
their own knowledge: here, I ſuppoſe the caſe to 
have been, that they were earneſt to receive ac- 
counts, and ready to admit evidence ſeeming to 
ſupport their Holy cauſe; and we know, that 
vide ence will be offered and perſiſted in, whenever 
it is likely to be well received. By accepting ſuch 
evidence, the ancient Fathers have certainly left 
their ſucceſſors a difficult taſk; J mean, that of 
clearing the Reality from all that rubbiſh, under 
which it is buried. But the incidental good of 


this evil may be great: it may induce us to ſtudy 


what we might have neglected: in the preſent ſtate 
of things, as there muſt be +Herefies, ſo there 
muſt be doubt, and labour. The ancients ſeem 
more eaſy to be defended than thoſe 4 moderns, 
who have adopted many of their ſuperſtitions.— 
Though 

Bp. Fi imer and others believed the Holy Maid of Kent to 


be a Propheteſs: See Middleton's Inquiry, p. 118. Qu. Did 


they not ſometimes ſuſpect ? —a little 
+ 1 Cor. xi. 19. 4 Cave, Tillemont, 
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Though we were to grant, that Dr. Jortin's idea 
of Paulinusæ might be taken as a ſort of abſtract 
idea-of a Father, yet we muſt affirm, with Biſhop 
Hailifax , that ſuch a perſon deſerves credit with 
regard to Fats. A Farmer, who believed in 


Ghoſts (in the 16th Century if you pleaſe) might 
give a ſiſpected account of them, and yet a credible 


account of common facts. 
I ſhould hope, that what has been ſaid would 
revent infidelity from being the conſequence of 


reading Dr. Middleton's Inquiry into the miraculous 


wers: —it might alſo tend to obviate the had 
effects of a modern work, called an Eſſay on Old 
Maids; eſpecially if theſe remarks on Credulity 
were joined with what is ſaid on Celibacy, under 
the 32d Article of the Church of England, on the 
Marriage of Prieſts . 

Before we cloſe this ſubject of the ancient Chriſ- 
tian Fathers, we ſhould mention the work of 
Monſ. Daillè, a Miniſter of the French reformed 
Church, pretty early in the laſt Century. His view 
is, to ſhew, that the Romaniſts pride themſelves 
too much on the ſuppoſed agreement of the Fa- 


| thers with their Opinions. With this view, Mon. 


Daille ſhews with what reſtrictions the Authority 
of the Fathers ought to be allowed: he firſt marks 
out ſeveral difficulties in aſcertaining any ſenſe, 
which can properly be called he ſenſe of the Fathers; 
and then ſhews, that, if ſuch ſenſe or opinion could 
be aſcertained, there would be good reaſon to think 
it fallible. In * 8 he ſhews great learning, 


and 


* Remarks, 3. p. 145. 4 On Proph. p. 198. 

t Perhaps rhe Inſtances of prodigies about Julian might be 
as much to the purpoſe as any, in this place; ſee Lard. Works, 
Vol. 8. p. 366. where we ſee how treely Lardner declares the 


Fathers unworthy of credit. —'Their zeal, or deteſtation of julian, 


avorked up by degrees, made them fo in the preſent inſtance ; ; we 
muſt try every evidence; as well as r uit. | 
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and a good underſtanding; but he ſpeaks too much 


as an advocate, and is not averſe to making an 
argument on his own fide ſtrong, and on his adver- 
fary's weak: towards the concluſion, he ſays 
handſome things in favour of the Fathers, but 
they are compreſſed into too ſmall a compaſs to 
| have an effect; had he quoted as many inſtances 
to ſupport his commendations as his reſtrictions, 
(which I think he might have done) he would 


have made his work more pleafing, and more ge- 


nerally uſeful; and he would have done more Juſtice 
to his Subject. 

17. We muſt now recollect, that our imme- 
diate concern 1s provingthe genuineneſs of the Books 
of the New Teſtament by external teſtimony;— 


and that we propoſed to bring as witneſſes, firſt our 


Friends, and ſecondly our Enemies. Having put 
the Student into a way of examining and receivin 
the teſtimony of Friends to Chriſtianity, we 11 
now give ſome account of its adverſaries. 


The three principal are Celſus, Porphyry, and 
Julian: and theſe three are mentioned ſometimes 


without any others *;—Cel/us is placed by Lardner 
ſo early as the year 176; but no country is men- 
tioned where he lived. Indeed nothing more ſeems 
to be {aid of him, than that he was an Epicurean 


Philoſopher. — He was probably the Celſus, to whom 


Lucjan addrefled his Pleudomantis: he wrote an 
elaborate work, the only work we know of his, 
profeſſedly againſt the Chriſtians, called Aoyos ahn, 
the true Word: this Origen anſwered in a work 
divided into eight Books, —We have not the ob- 


jections themſelves, as publiſhed by Celfus, but 
Indeed, 


only quotations in the anſwers. 


* Lard, Works, Vol. 8. p. 1, &c. from Jeromde Vir. illufr. 
proem. 
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Indeed, this remark may be made general; ths 
works of the enemies of Chriſtianity are miffing : 
oſt in ſome way or other; it ſeems as if zeal had 
deſtroyed ſome of them, becauſe we know there 

were Edicts of Conſtantine and Theodoſius Junior 
ordering them to be burnt: but it has been alfo 
ſaid *, that they were deſpiſed and diſregarded ; 
which ſeems not unlikely from what remains of 
them: — That they are not extant is a thing to be 
lamented, as they would do us probably much 
more good than harm; and as the want of them is 
apt to raiſe imaginations, that they contained more 
than they really did. It ſeems clear, that what we 
find quoted as Celſus's may be depended upon as 
his; becauſe Origen did not know, that the works 
of Celſus would be loſt; and he, of courſe, an- 
ſwered thoſe arguments, which appeared to him 
moſt dangerous to his Religion. 

But the feſimony that Celſus has incidentally given 
1s very valuable; it appears from him, that the 

Jews expected a Meſſiah, that almoſt all thoſe things 
had been ſaid to happen to Jeſus, which our New 
Teſtament affirms; there are quotations out of 
three Goſpels, though the Evangelifts are not named, 
and many other parts of the New Teftament, and 
not out of any of the falſe Goſpels. He confirms 
(all in the way of objection) the Chriftian accounts 
of the propagation of the Goſpel; and ſeems to have 
known of the principal Heręſes. He may be ſaid 
to confirm the accounts of the Miracles of the New 
Teſtament, partly by accuſing the Chriftians of 
| Magic. —This may ſuffice for our purpoſe: particu- 

lars may be found in Lardner's ancient Teſtimonies, 
or in Origen againſt Celſus, where there are ſumma- 

ries of Celſusꝰs e 
Porphyry 


* Chryf, de S. Bab. Or. 2. Tom. 2. p. £39. Edit. Bened. 
Powell, p. 68. alſo Lardner's WS, Vol. 8. p. 2, 3. 
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Porphyry * is placed in the year 270; he was a 
Tyrian, of a good Family: he 1s called, -by Jerom, 
Bataneotes; whence ſome have thought, that he 
was born at Batanea, and that Batanea might be in 
ſome colony of Tyrians: he ſtudied fome time 
under Longinus; and afterwards he attended the 
School, which Plotinus kept at Rome, for fix 
years. He wrote many books, had a philoſophical 
turn, and admired Pythagoras; he wrote a copious 
treatiſe againſt the Chriſtians, to whom he was a 
great enemy; and his attacks are reckoned the 
moſt formidable of any, among the ancients. But, 
incidentally, his Tefimony is the moſt valuable on 
that very account; he had made himſelf acquainted 
with both the Old and New Teſtament; and there 
are plain references, in his writings, to our four 
Goſpels, the Alis, and the Epiſtle to the Galatians, 
beſides probable references to other Epiſtles of St. 
Paul. He may well be thought to confirm our 
Saviour's Miracles. Some of Porphyry's works 
remain, but that againſt Chriſtians only in frag. 
ments, and they are very much diſperſed; in Eu- 
bius, Jerom, &c. — Jerom's Commentary on Daniel, 
contains Porphyry's objections againſt that work. 
Julian was Nephew of Conſtantine the Great, 
being Son of that Emperor's Brother, Conſtantius; 
a man of polifhed education and fine parts, and 
many good qualities. He became Emperor in 
361, and died in 363, of a wound received in 
battle, in the 32d year of his age. He was brought 
up a Chriſtian, but returned to Gentiliſm, and is 
| thence called the Apoſtate. He ſeems to have been 
proud, vain, and, in ſome things, what 1s fami- 


larly 


* Porphyry's Chapter in Lardner's Teſts. is the 3th; 
Works, Vol. 8. p. 176. 


+ Lardner's Works, Vol. 9. p. 93. a remarkable paſſage. 
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larly called, wrong-headed, for want of a particular 
cauſe; to which ſeeming abſurdities can be aſcribed. 


His apoſtacy ſeems partly "_ to theſe faults, 


and partly to his great intercourſe with the Pagan 
Philoſophers. It 1s thought to have taken place 
when he was not much above twenty years of age. 
He was a great compoſer both of Orations and 
Epiſtles, not to mention Edits. We have a folio 
Volume of his Works, now: his work againſt 
Chriſtians was written while he was preparing for 


the Perfian War. Fragments of 1t are to be found 
in the works of Cyril of Alexandria, who wrote 


againſt it: from which it appears, that Julian may 


be now conſidered as a valuable witneſs in favour of 


the Scriptures*. He allows the time of the Birth 
of Jeſus, and of the riſe of the Chriſtian Religion. 
He bears witneſs to the genuineneſs and authen- 
ticity” of our four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
and ſo as to exclude other Hiſtories. He plainly 
refers to ſeveral of St. Paul's Epiſtles. He allows 
Jeſus Chriſt to have worked miracles; he mentions 
the converſion of Cornelius, and Sergius Paulus. 
« His arguments” © are perfectly harmleſs, and 


inſufficient to unſettle the weakeſt Chriſtian +,” 


Beſides theſe principal enemies to Chriſtianity, 
there were others; Hierocles I wrote a compariſon 
between the Miracles of Jeſus Chriſt and thoſe 

of 


* Lardner's Works, Vol. 8. p. 410. See Richardſon's 
Canon, p. 128. 130. and Powell, p. 68. 

+ How ſtrange it is, that ſuch men as Pliny Jun. and Julian 
ſhould prefer Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity! Could it be becauſe 
the rites of the Religion, in which one is brought up, are 
ſtrongly aſſociated with all that is really valuable in Religion? 
religious principles, affections, ſentiments ?—giving up one's 
outward religion might ſeem treachery to Religion itſelf. 

1 Placed by Lard. in 303: an adviſer in Diocletian's perſe- 
cution, Preſident in Bithynia, Prefect at Alexandria, 
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of Apollonius* of Tyana; adopting Philoſtratus $ AC- 
count of Apollonius, which has been thought by 
ſome to have been written with the fame view; 
though Lardner ſeems to prove, that it did not at 
all refer to Chriſt.—Lactantius mentions an ano- 
nymous writer of the ſame caſt, beſides Hierocles; 
indeed he does not name Hierocles, though he 
deſcribes him fully; but others do. Some ancient 
works againſt Chriſtians are probably loſt, as well 
as ſome ancient defences of Chriſtianity. 

On the whole, the teſtimonies of the proßelſel 
enemies of Chriſtianity may be reckoned more valua- 
le, than that of the ſame number of friends. Their 
works had but little ſucceſs in their own times, 
and now they afford very ſtrong proof againſt the 
end for which they were written. 

They are alſo extremely uſeful in confirming 
our reaſonings by which we diſtinguiſh between 
apocryphal books and thoſe which we call canonical. 

This is well exprefled, at the end of Lardner” $ 
Review of his ancient Teſtimonies +. 

Having then given the general plan of our ar- 
gument for proving the genuineneſs of the Books 
of the New Teſtament, and alſo ſufficient ſpecimens 
of the particular teſtimonies, on which that argu- 
ment is founded, with directions to find the reſt, 


we may conclude, that the Books of the New 
Teſtament are genuine. 


* Apollonius was, in ſome ſenſe, an obſcure man, or his 
character not famous, till raiſed by Philoſtratus about the year 
210. Apollonius was a Pythagorean, and affected to improve 
upon Pythagoras, or go beyond him. And fo, by faſting, &c. 


ws was enabled (ſays his biographer) to do many wonderful 
| ings 


t "Lardners Works, Vol. 9- P. 97. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN REAL AND 
FICTITIOUS NARRATIVES. | 


1. A GENERAL idea of the contents of this 
{A Chapter, ſeems the firſt thing here to be 
explained. on 1 
Though our proof, given in the preceding Chap- 


ter, of the genuineneſs of the books of the New 


Teſtament ſeems ſufficient, yet it was all (or very 
nearly all) of the external ſort; whereas genuine- 


neſs is perhaps more frequently, though not more 


fatisfactorily, proved from internal marks, than 
from external Teſtimonies. It is thus Mr. Hume 
proves the genuineneſs of the Ein Baciamn, at the 


end of his reign of Charles I. (though, by the way, 


the third Volume of the Clarendon Papers ſeems 
clearly to prove, that it was written by Biſhop 
Gauden) : now, internal proof preſuppoſes a know- 


ledge of ſtile. manner, &c.—and we have no 


knowledge of the ftile and manner of the ſacred 


writers, except we take for granted, that our Scrip- 


tures are written by them. We can ſay, indeed, 
that ſome things, written in early times of Chriſ- 
tianity, are too abſurd to be of Divine Authority; 


but we cannot fay, they are too abſurd to be 


written by Matthew the Publican.—How then can 


we get at any thing like internal Proof of the ge- 


nuineneſs of the Goſpels? - the moſt likely method 
ſeems to be, to prove, that ſuch narratives could 
not be invented by any one: from whence it would 


follow, that they are mere ſimple relations of real 
ky Facts; 
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facts; that they are authentic Hiſtories; — if they 
are ſuch, the main point is gained, and a diſpute 
about the authors would be thought ſuperfluous.— 
Yet, if we wiſhed to form an opinion on the point, 
we ſhould ſay, and content ourſelves with ſaying, 
who ſo likely to have recorded a ſet of facts and 
ſayings (if they are truly recorded) as thoſe who 
were witneſſes of them and moſt intereſted to have 
them known and remembered? finding the names 


of certain perſons prefixed as the Authors, would 


be thought quite a ſufficient proof, that they were 
ſo, whenever there was no reaſon to the contrary. 
Let us then ſee, whether it is at all credible, 
that any perſons whatever could inven! ſuch narra- 
tives, as the Goſpels are? could put together ſuch 
a train of events and diſcourſes, ſo as to have them 


believed: for that the Goſpels were believed by 


many, is too evident to be queſtioned. 


When we have ſhewn the great probability, that 


no perſons whatever could have invented the ſeries 
of Goſpel events, we may offer ſome additional 


conſiderations, ſhewing, that ſuch perſons in par- 


ticular as the Evangeliſts, could not connect ſuch 
things into a regular narrative. Nor would it at 


all follow, that the Evangeliſts could not write the 
Narratives; the facts are ſuch, as they may well be 


conceived to record, ſuppoſing they had really 
known them; though ſuch as they could not have 
imagined, had they never known them. 

Firſt then, we are to offer reaſons for thinking, 
that 10 perſons whatſoever could invent ſuch narra- 


tives as our Goſpels: and here the moſt ſatisfactory. 


method would probably be, firſt, to ſpeak in general 
of inventing narratives, and then to apply our 
obſervations to the caſe of the Goſpels. 


2. We can form more judgment, whether a 


relater invents what he relates, than might perhaps 


at 
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at firſt be imagined. The readieſt way to judge; 
is to put ourſelves 74 the place of the relater, ſur- 
round ourſelves with all his circumſtances, and aſk, 
could he have known this? could he have thought 
of that? from whence, in ſuch a ſituation, could he 
have borrowed this fact, derived this notion, adopted 
this expreſſion? — we may do this with various de- 
grees of attention, but if we do it with the greateſt 
conceivable degree, it wall not fail us, or leave us 
in much doubt. 

Without doing this very exactly, compar ing 
circumſtances will do a great deal towards diſcerning 
truth from fiction: it is ſurprizing what diſcove- 
ries of falſhood have been made, by working cir- 
cumſtances about into different combinations; this 
appears in croſs examinations, ſo evidently, that, 
if a man wants to conceal any event, he never dates 
mention a number of circumſtances, however tri- 
fling they may ſeem to be. 

3. We may ſpeak more preciſely and readily of 
fictitious characters, if we are aware of the parts 
of which any one muſt conſiſt. According to 
Ariſtotle, whoever makes a fictitious character, muſt 
be able to draw, with probability, a wuSes, or ſeries 
of intereſting incidents; »9n, manners ſuitable to 
the character; #:2v4ue, thoughts or ſentiments, and 
az£5 expreſſions, ſuch as a perſon of that character 
would moſt freely uſe *. 

Now, to take the moſt ſimple caſe firſt, let us 
ſuppoſe a man wanted to draw a character of one 
ſuch as himſelf, an equal, a countryman, a cotem- 
porary; I mean ſo that the fictitious character ſhall 
paſs for real, and all the fictitious events for real; 


that muſt always be underſtood, on the preſent 
ſubject : 


* Want of coſtume in painting, and want of obſerving the 
time of certain inventions, ſuch as fire- arms, &c. often diſco- 
ver ſomething or other with regard to the Painter. 
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ſubje&:—though he would here come the neareſt 
to truth, or nrake his fictitious incidents moſt 
like to real ones; yet he would meet with ſome 
difficulties, which he would find unſurmountable; 
and, if he publiſhed his invention ſoon, he would 
have judges very near at hand. — Experience tells 
us, that no man 1s equal to the taſk of putting to- 
gether a long ſeries of facts, which ſhall be conſiſtent 
with each other, and with cotemporaneous facts, 
whoſe truth is eſtabliſhed, ſo as to deceive thoſe. 
who know mankind.—And we can conceive, that 
the fictitious perſon muſt be placed in ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances, and made to be connected 
with ſome particular perſons ; and that he muſt be 
repreſented as knowing ſome things and ſome men, 
better than the Author knows them; as being pre- 
ſent at ſome places, which the Author knew but 
imperfectly; as being affected by ſome laws, or by 
ſome parts of Nature, or ſome civil commotions, 
or revolutions, which the author did not know 
minutely: in all which caſes, though it would 


have been eaſy to deſcribe real facts, fiction will be 
infallibly detectet. 


4. In the next place, ſuppoſe a man undertakes 
to draw a fictitious character of one remote in place 


or time, of a foreigner or an ancient, which he wiſhes 


to paſs for real; his accounts may not ſeem ſo in- 


accurate and improbable to his countrymen and 
cotemporaries, but they will be in reality much 
more 10; and therefore, after a little more time, 
they will be diſcovered and publicly known to be 
{o:—he will not dare to be circumſtantial, which 
will give, not only an infipidity, and an indeciſive 
air to his narrative, but will make it leſs credible, 
and leſs attended to. No one will doubt about 
this, who has attended to the manner in which 

critics have proved the ſpuriouſneſs of ſuch writings 


as 


as the Apoſtolic * Conſtitutions, &c.—or who has 
ſeen the groſs blunders, which ſome Foreign authors 
make in deſcribing Engliſh manners. (Not that I 
would infinuate, that Engliſh Authors deſcribe 
French manners better ; of this we are not judges); 
—. . The miſtakes that men are liable to make, 
in deſcribing the manners of paſt times, are men- 
tioned by Lardner, at the Concluſion of the firſt 
part of the Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory + .— 
If a Frenchman was to write a feigned narrative of 
incidents happening in England, the falſhood of 
his narration would appear in every page: 7“. 
The difficulty and the danger of detection 
is {till greater, when any one undertakes to draw a 
character of a Superior: and the greater the ſupe- 
riority, the greater the difficulty: the awkwardneſs, 
with which lower people ape the manners of the 
higher, is enough to convince us of this: — the 
model is all dignity, eaſe, and elegance; the imita- 
tion is ſtiff, forced, mean, and contemptible.— 
But a ſuperior is not only one higher in rank, but 
one higher in knowledge, abilities and talents, 
refinement of manners, elevation and dignity and 
purity of ſentiment: —and alſo in power. If a low, 
vulgar perſon attempts to deſcribe ſuch an one, he 
immediately makes himſelf ridiculous to thoſe who 
know high life; his manners are not faſhionable, 
his generoſity is extravagance; his dignity, bluſter- 
ing and arrogance; all his imitation a courſe dawb- 
ing, which leaves no expreſſion of real greatneſs. — 
Loet an ordinary mechanic write a Letter from a 
reat ſtateſman to his ſecretary, containing ſuppoſed 
confidential communications, not three words toge- 
ther will be right. — | 5 
6. The 


„ See Lardner's Acc. of Porphyry, laſt Sect. about Philoſophy 

of Oracles. . 
+ Lardner's Works, Vol. 1. p. 420. 

* How does Gil Blas appear to a Spaniard ? 
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6. The abſurdities, into which a fictitious nar- 
rative would run, would be greater ſtill, if the 
character feigned was ſomething more than human : 
here the Author's taſte for Prodigies would diſplay 
itſelf : His deity would eaſily take offence ; and then 
all would be fire, thunder, vengeance ; or elle he 
would be flattered, and then there would be fan- 
taſtic and arbitrary rewarding ; of mere favourites, 
or accidental benefactors, or partizans. The Hero 
or Demi-God would © annihilate * both ſpace and 
time,” and be lure to do nothing that a mere man 
could do, nothing that would be aiclated by plain 
common ſenſe +. 

7. To theſe obſervations it may be objedted, 
that, if it is ſo difficult to draw characters, why is 
it ſo often undertaken, and ſo ſucceſsfully, in Epic 
and Dramatic compoſitions ? . . . We might anſwer, 
that characters do frequently contain many ſuch 
blunders, as we have juſt now mentioned ; and 
theſe blunders do hurt and weaken the intereſt of 
the pieces, in which they are found; yet in 
ſome degree ſuch pieces do intereſt thoſe, who 
want nothing more than a temporary i/!ufion ; did 
any thing important depend upon the juſtneſs of 
drawing, the want of reſemblance would ſoon be 
diſcovered, But the beſt drawn characters in the 
Epos and Drama are quite a different buſineſs 
from narratives intended to paſs for fa#: in the 
former, the illuſion will be effected, though ſome 
incidents are known to be feigned ; 1n the latter, 
there muſt be no fact that can poſſibly be diſproved. 
No man could compoſe a more probable Epos than 
Henry Fielding ; a ; at the ſame time, he ſaw ſo much 


of 
* Lee. 


+ Here the Letter of Telus to Abgarus might be read , and 
remarks made: it was mentioned Chap, x11. Sect. 5. 
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of detecting falſhood by comparing circumſtances, 
in his Magiſterial capacity, that he would have 
been the laſt man in the world to attempt a circum- 
ſtantial narrative, which ſhould be received as act. 
No man would judge ſuch an attempt more 
impracticable.— Merely to ſay, that ſuch an one 
acted and ſpoke wittily, and ſuch an one wiſely, 
is not difficult; to make characters act and ſpeak 
in many and extraordinary ſituations, ſo that what 
they do and ſay ſhall be believed as reality, is be- 
yond the power of Man. 

8. So far in general of making fictitious charac- 
ters paſs for real; let us now apply this to the 
Narratives of the. New Teſtament, ſo as to ſee, 
whether it is credible, that any perſon whatever 
ſhould have feigned or invented them. 

The Goſpel Narratives are very circumſtantial: 
this ſingle conſideration goes a great way: give any 
judge a ſufficient Number of circumſtances, and he 
will diſcover any falſhood. Vet it muſt be owned, 


that each of tlie two oppoſite Hiſtories of Squires, 


the Gipſey, was ſo circumſtantial, that it would 
have been believed, had it not been for the other: 


but then, though the number of circumſtances 


was large for the kind of thing, in compariſon it 
was very ſmall, the ſcene confined, the perſons very 
low, fo as to have no property or education, not 
likely to be diſtinct, preciſe, ſimple, ſincere ; the 
incidents feeble, the cotemporaneous facts very 
obſcure.—Of the Emw Bonny we may lay, that 
the oppoſite evidences were, when Mr. Hume 
wrote, very ſtrong; ſo as to make the caſe doubt- 
ful; which may frequently happen; but it was a 
compoſition infinitely eaſier to invent than the 
Goſpels: Then, there was external and internal 
Teſtimony on both fides; I do not know, that 
there is either againſt the Goſpels : only a general 
prejudice and preſumption, We may add * 

ore, 
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fore, that the circumſtances mentioned in the 
Goſpel Narratives were not only numerous, but 

public, ſtriking ; circumſtances affecting many civil 
Governors; affecting Life and Death z—giving 
accounts of the Jewiſh and Roman Laws, which are 
more known at this day than any others, by the 
diſperſion of the Jews, and by the ſtudy of the 
Roman Civil Law. They were circumſtances, relat- 
ing to countries very diſtant from each other; con- 
necting very diſtant times, by means of prophecies 
and their completion. Such circumſtances as theſe 
no man could feign without the diſadvantages now 


mentioned, of deſcribing foreign affairs, and paſt 


events. To ſuppoſe the Narratives written before 
the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, (K. P. 70.), is in 


effect to ſuppoſe them true; becauſe they were be- 
lieved, and could not poſſibly be believed, if falſe: 


—nevertheleſs, we may add, on this ſuppoſition, 
whoever invented the Narratives in queſtion, at or 
near the time of the events, muſt have had all the 
difficulties of drawing the Character of a Superior; 
a moſt amiable and ſublime character; nay, a cha- 
racter of one, who had power more than human. 

9. Our concluſion here is, that it is highly 


improbable, and quite incredible, that any perfor 
whatever could have invented the narratives of the 
New Teſtament. From whence it follows, accord- 


ing to what was before laid down, that, if we do 


not prove the Genuineneſs of the Books of the New 


Teſtament, by internal evidence, we at leaſt by 


Internal evidence take away the ground of the 


Diſpute ; becauſe we prove their Authenticity as 
Hiſtories; and, if the things there related were 
really performed, the names of the Hiſtorians be- 
come matters of inferior moment. We are now to 
proceed to ſhew, that ſuch perſons in particular 
as the Evangeliſis could not connect ſuch things, 
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as are contained in them, by any power of 1n- 
vention. _ 

The firſt ſtep towards ſhewing this ſeems to be, 
to give ſome account of the Characters of the Evan- 
geliſis; or ſacred Hiſtorians (we may ſay) of the 
New Teſtament, ſince St. Luke compoſed the 
Acts of the Apoſtles ; ſhewing, that they had a 
decent plain Education; but were not ſuch pro- 
ficients in learning, as to invent the Goſpel Hiſtory, 

St. Matthew was a * man of confined obſervation: 
of Galilee, as were the other Apoſtles ; his uſual 
Station was by the Sea-fide, in Capernaum ; his 
employment (probably) to collect Tolls and Duties 
of thoſe, who came into Judea, and brought goods 
and merchandiſes by the way of the Sea of Galilee: 
— . . that employment he quitted, when our Sa- 
viour called him from the receipt of Cuſtom, but 
his education had then been long finiſhed, his 
peculiar habits acquired, his character fixed. We 
find, he was able to make ſome kind of entertain- 
ment for a numerous Company. Amongſt his 
Gueſts, were Jeſus and ſome of his diſciples, and 
many publicans ; whoſe employments were at leaſt 
nearly allicd to Matthew's. The entertainment 
might be made, on taking leave of them and the 
Profeſſion.— Matthew, to execute the Duties of 
his Office, muſt have underſtood numbers and 
accounts; and muſt have had ſome idea of the 
Commodities, for which toll or duty was paid: — 
bur this knowledge would not have enabled him to 
compole a conſiſtent, circumſtantial Narrative out 
of his own imagination; in which ſuch things 
thould be deſcribed, as he deſcribes in his Goſpel : 
it is as probable, that the Printer's Boy ſhould have 
invented Sir. I. Newton's Principia, as that Mat- 
thew 


For the facts here 150 ſee Lardner's Appendix to his 
Cxcdibility. 
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thew ſhould have invented ſome actions and layings 
of Jeſus Chriſt, which he relates. 

Mark was the ſame as John, * ſurnamed Mark : 
his mother, Mary, lived at Jeruſalem ; St. Peter 
was a friend of the Family; and, when he was del1- 
vered out of Priſon by the + Angel, he choſe to 


go to their Houſe Imedeen Mark was Siſter's 


Son to Barnabas , who introduced his Nephew to 
St. Paul; Mark accompanied them, firſt to Anti- 
och || (from Jeruſalem), then to Cyprus. But, 
when they landed (from Cyprus) at Perga in Pam- 
phylia, Mark returned home to 8 Jeruſalem.— 

Though Barnabas was his uncle, Peter was his 
chief Friend : at home therefore he probably con- 


verſed with Peter. 


Afterwards, when Paul and Barnabas ſet about 
a viſitation of the Churches, Barnabas would have 


haben his Nephew as an aſſiſtant; but Paul, rather 


hurt with Mark's having left bim betore, preferred 
Silas; though afterwards at Rome he again accepted 


Mark's aſſiſtance: and deſired Timothy to bring 
him, as likely to be a good aſſiſtant; © profitable” 
« for the Miniſtry +.” — However, Mark adhered 

chiefly to Peter, the old Friend of his Family; and 


wrote his Goſpel at Rome, with Peter, and from 
Peter's ¶ preaching : though he went once more 
with his uncle, Barnabas, to Cyprus, and was ſome 
time with St. Paul in his Troubles. 

It appears, from this account, that Mark was 
not ſuperior in worldly rank to Peter; and Peter 
was a Fiſherman : poſſeſſed indeed of ſome fiſhing 
veſſels, but not educated for any other employment. 

St. Luke was Penny a Few, or of the Jewiſh 

religion; 


Acts xil. 12, 25. + Acts xli. 12. f Col. iv. 10. 
Acts xiii. 5. 
Wi Preaching, at firſt, muſt have been hifto ical, Lard. Su ppl. 
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$ Acts xiti. 13, + 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
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his © kinſmen,” probably meant Luke :—at leaſt, 


impriſonment.” Tertullian and Chryſoſtom call 


Zebedee +). His Father poſſeſſed a Boat and 
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religion; he was probably a * Phy/ician, but then it 
ſhould be remembered, that Slaves uſed to be Phy- 
ſicians to their Maſter s Families. Some uk 
concluded, from his being a Phyſician, that he muſt 
have been a Slave, but that cannot be concluded ; 
what we want, may; that St. Luke's being a 

Phyſician does not imply, that he was as liberally 
educated as a modern Phyſician uſually is. The 
notion of his being a Painter ſeems to be given up. 

His whole Hiſtory conſiſts in his accompanying St. 

Paul :—From Paul's preaching he wrote his Goſ- 
pel ; probably he formed it into a regular Book in 
Greece, when he left Paul. — Indeed it is probable, 
that Luke was related to Paul; Lucius +” one of 


Luke accompanied Paul, as a Ai, or afliſtant, 
when fent Priſoner from Ceſarea to Rome, and 
there continued with him during * his two years 


St. Paul, St. Luke's Mafter; that is, teacher; 
though Luke was probably an hearer of Chriſt him- 
ſelf, and walked with him to Emmays.—Now, if 
Luke was Paul's affiſtant, and Paul was a Tent- 
maker ; there is no reaſon to think, that Luke had 
any very learned or polite education.. He muſt 
have underſtood Greek; ſo muſt all the other 
Evangeliſts. 

22 was the ſon of a Fiſherman on the Sea 
of Galilee; younger brother to James; (ſon of 


Nets; and he hired || Servants neceſſary for fiſhing, 
John s Mother, Salome, was one of thoſe who 
brought ſweet ſpices & to embalm our Saviour's 
Body, and John had an home, to which he took þ 
the Virgin Mary, —Some think, John was a Rela- 

tion 


Col. xiv. 14. + Rom. xvi. 31. Matt. iv. 21. 
| Mark i. 20. $ Mark xvi. 1» + John xix. 27. 
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tion of Chriſt's, and was employed as an humble 
friend, or honorable ſervant, about his Perſon. 
It is ſaid Acts iv. 13, of Peter and John, that 
they were ignorant and unlearned men; but 
&Yeappure and iiwra means only, © illiterate men, 
and in private ſtations of Life:“ © neither Doctors 
(Teappoartis) nor magiſtrates,” However, there is 
reaſon to think, that they had what we ſhould 
call a decent education. The inſtruction · they 
had received related chiefly to the Diſpenſation of 
Moſes ; (in all probability); and was the more full, 
on account of the general expectation of the Meſſiah 
then prevailing.— This text, Acts iv. 13, contains 
the obſervation which we want to enforce. 
What has been ſaid of St. Matthew, may now 
be ſaid in general of the other Hiſtorians of the 
New Teſtament ; if there is any thing in the Goſ- 
pel (as we hope to prove) implying a ſuperior turn 
of mind, that could not be invented by any of 
them ; nor by that Spirit, which was imbibed at 
the feet of Gamaliel, and excited Saul to make 
* Havock among the Chriſtian Brethren, —Had 
. theſe perſons invented, we may ſee what they would 
have written, by their being defirous to call down 
Fire from Heaven ; by their ambition to be greateſt 
in the Kingdom J of Chriſt. They would zo have 
invented accounts of || Difſenfions among them- 
ſelves ; of their all forſaking their Lord, of one of 
them denying him, and another betraying him $.— 
10. That the Goſpel-narratives are not invented 
will farther appear, if we apply to them a little more 
particularly what was laid down before in general 
about Miracles, only taking care not to incroach 
a upon 


Adds viii. 3. + Luke ix. 54. t Mark ix. 34. 
| Acts XV, 2 39, Gal. ii. Il. Y Matt. XX VI. 49, 50, 74 
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upon the ſubjects of the ſubſequent chapters. It 
ſeems undeniable, that, if the Evangeliſts had in- 
vented the accounts of the Miracles they related, 
thoſe miracles would have been as idle and fooliſh, as 
thoſe related by the ancient Fathers; for the Fathers 
had many of them much better education than the 
Evangeliſts. Inventing miracles is treading on 
dangerous ground; I know no one who would not, 
in ſuch an attempt, even with the greateſt improve- 
ments the world has ever had, run into abſurd 
pomp and oſtentation, into ſomething that would 
dazzle and amaze the vulgar; into ſomething 
remote from human nature, and common ſenſe : 
when, therefore, we find the Goſpel muracles 
rational, ſober, ſeaſonable, calculated to promote 
one particular end, and that one of an heavenly 
and ſupernatural kind; never moroſe, revengeful, 

ſuperſtitious, flighty ; it is a ſufficient proof, that they 
were not invented by men. I ſhould think it might 
afford a ſtrong preſumption in their favor merely 
to reflect, that they appear rational even ſince the 
abolition of witchcraft : all nations in all ages, till 
very lately, have believed in witchcraft ; and yet 
there 1s not properly any ſuch thing in the New 
Teſtament ; (for Demoniacs ſeem & widely different 
| . | dne 
* See Macknight's Prelim. Eſſay, Vol. 1. p. 172. Witches 
are human beings, that are worſhippers of the Evil Spirit (or 
Spirits) ; they pay obedience to him, and he gives them ſome 
ſupernatural powers; they worſhip him at the Time or Place 
called in French Sabat (ſee Dict. Acad.) this is the idea; when 
people have ſuffered harm (from diſeaſes, calamities, &c.) it has 
been aſcribed to ſome particular Sorcerer, or Sorcereſs, who has 
been puniſhed as the ca/e of the harm. Sometimes a Sorcerer or 
Sorcereſs has been, I think, puniſhed merely for poſſeſſing the 
power of doing harm, it being taken for granted, that ſuch power 
would be exerted. It is ſuppoſed to be known by certain marks, 
whether a perſon has ſuch power or not ; by certain actions, 
thought to be out of the common way of actions merely human. 
—Law: againſt witchcraft, have been Laws againſt any one 
0 | 5 exerting 
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from perſons bewitched) ; whereas, if men had 
invented that Book, it would have contained 1n- 
ſtances of witchcraft innumerable,— 

In order to make the difference between the Goſpel 
miracles and thoſe of the Fathers evident, it onl 
ſeems neceflary to ſpecify a few of the latter claſs ; 
as the former are well known :—theſe we may find 
in great abundance in Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry: 
a book written with too little reſpect for the ancients, 
as has been already hinted. I hope, what has been 
ſaid * before, may render a reference to it ſafe : that 
is, may put readers upon thinking, before they 
form + their final judgment. The miracles of the 
Fathers ſeem often imitations of Goſpel miracles, 
with an heightening. The death of Polycarp 4 may 
be compared with that of Chriſt. The account of 
Ignatius's || appearing to the faithful in their dreams, 
may be compared to the neceſſary information given 
to St. Peter d. The Demoniacs of Scripture have 
given + occaſion to a great many idle miracles, and 
to attempts which have been acknowledged un- 
ſucceſsful *: the Bactrian J Camel may be one 
inſtance of the fooliſh ſort.— I do not know, whe- 
ther St. Anthony's & viſit from Satan will bear any 
compariſon with our Saviour's temptation ; which 

laſt 


exerting or poſſeſſing ſuch power. Aboliſhing ſuch Laws » 
forbidding any one to be puniſhed as the cauſe of ſuch harm ; 
as poſſeſſing the power of inflicting it. 

But a Demoniac is an human being poſſeſſed by a Demon or evil 
Spirit (whatever that may mean), tormented by him; not wor- 
ſhipping the Devil, nor having any power of performing any 
thing ſupernatural : paſſive; cauf; ng no evil to any one; or no 
intended, contrived evil. | 
Bock 1. XII. 16. | 

+ According to our reaſoning here, Dr. Middleton” s abuſe of 
the Fathers is turned into an argument in Favor of the Goſpel 
Hiſtory : ſtill he may depreciate the Fathers too much. 

1 Middleton, p p. 124. | Midd. p. 108, S Acts x. 

+ Midd. p. 80. Midd. p. 93+ *t Midd. p. 89. 

*3 Mudd. p. 147. 
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laſt is intended ſeemingly to give uz at once pre- 
cept and example in the three walt dangerous ſi- 
tuations of human life, namely, when men would 
undermine our principles with falſe Philoſophy ; 
would draw us into ſcenes not immediately crimi- 
nal, but ſuch as could ſcarce fail to corrupt us ;— 
or would try to overpower us in direct aſſaults by 
the rewards of vice deemed irreſiſtible. As to 
miracles performed by bones or relics, or by the 
conſecrated elements; I do not recollect any thing 
like them in Scripture; nor can thoſe, who pro- 
claimed their Faith when Hunneric had cut out 
their tongues, be fairly compared with thoſe, who 
had the gift of Tongues; a gift ſupernatural indeed, 
but neceſſary to enable them to preach the Goſpel 
to all Nations. — The lower we deſcend in point of 
tume, the more extravagant Miracles grow ; the 
taſte for them in this reſembling the taſte for ſtrong 
liquors; that it requires a perpetual increaſe of 
Krength. 

We return to our concluſion ; if the Goſpel mi- 
racles are rational, and ſubſequent ones, though 
related, and we preſume invented, by perſons of 
better education than the Evangeliſts, are irrational; 
the Goſpel miracles were not invented by the Evan- 
geliſts. 

11. Let us now take ſome notice of the inci. 
dents, manners, ſentiments, and expreſſions found in 
the Goſpels, ſuch as have nothing ſupernatural in 
them; and ſee whether it is credible, that they 
were the invention of the ſacred Hiſtorians, This 
is too extenſive a ſubject to enter into fully, but 
we may give a few ſpecimens, which may ſuffice 
for our purpoſe ; and may engage the ſtudent ta 

« ſearch the Scriptures” for more. 
Some incidents have been very lately hinted at, 
which the ſacred Hiſtorians muſt haye been deſirous 
| to 
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to omit if poſſible. We may add, that they would 
be more deſirous to omit their own ambition, be- 
- cauſe it was diſappointed ;—diſappointed ambition 
is a thing every one is aſhamed of. Would any 
writers have choſen to deſcribe their Hero as dying 
an ignominious Death? Suffering the puniſhment 
of a Slave between two criminals, muſt appear a 
very bad Apotheofis. 
As to manners and ſentiments; the writers of the 
New Teſtament evidently muſt want to have their 
Hero appear great; now, take a fiſherman from the 
banks of Newfoundland, or even from the coaſt of 
Great Britain; and let him poſſeſs as many filhing- 
veſſels, as Peter or Zebedee did on the Lake of 
Gennaſareth, or fea of Galilee;—if he wiſhed to 
deſcribe an heavenly leader as great, would he give 
him gentleneſs and modeſty in his manners? or 
humility and placability in his Sentiments? no; 
b modeſty would be meanneſs, and placability cow- 
4 ardice.- 5 
; Nay, ſuppoſe he wifhed to deſcribe ſuch a cha- 
racter as Jeſus, would he be able? the ſtory of the 
Good Samaritan is ſo exquiſite an inſtance of diſcre- 
tion, that I know not the man who could invent it: 
— And nearly the ſame might be ſaid of the Story 
of the Woman taken in Adultery. — The Lord's 
Prayer is ſo nobly conceived, ſo aptly arranged, 
and ſo properly expreſſed, that I have not the leaſt 
idea of any one's inventing it, whoſe thoughts were 
generally fixed on a laborious occupation. 
It might illuſtrate ſome things, which have been 
ſaid, if we were to ſuppoſe an European Gentle- 
man of a very improved mind, to have fallen 
amongſt Savages, and to have paſſed the latter part 
of his life, and died amongſt them; he did them 
ſuch ſervices, as to be generally eſteemed; and, 
after his death, they are defirous of recording his 
| vIITUCS 3 
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virtues;—now, from the particular accounts given 
of him, it would be eaſy to judge, whether thoſe 
accounts were real or fictitious. If the writer made 
him only a better ſort of Savage, the account was 
Actitious; if he deſcribed manners and ſentiments 
plainly, without applauſe or cenſure, ſuch as he did 
not himſelf comprehend, or feel the merit of, and 
aſcribed them to the deceaſed merely as fat, the 
account was real. 

That this reaſoning has weight, will not be de- 
nied perhaps: but the degree, in which it is forcible, 
will not be ſeen without attention to particular 

| inflances. It is with regret, that I forbear to ſay 
more of the inſtances already mentioned, and that 
J paſs over many others; but our proper buſineſs 
will not allow all to be inſiſted on; therefore, 1 
will confine myſelf to the laſt ſcenes of our Saviour 8 
Life. 
When Fudas* came to betray his Lord and 
Maſter, he was not upbraided ; his ſalute was re- 
turned, at leaſt with kind language; Jeſus ſaid 
unto him, Friend, wherefore art thou come?” — 
Intimations had before. been given of treachery; 
but Jeſus ſpake as a man, and would not repel 
| with rudeneſs what had a courteous appearance: 
| Beſides, it is poſſible Jeſus might perceive, that 
the act of Judas was about to bring on more fatal 
conſequences than Judas himſelf intended; (tor 
his remorſe was afterwards deſperate:) Jeſus would 
| alſo know, that kindneſs would be more apt to 
| give him right feelings, than the ſharpeſt upbraid- 
ings :—but not one of theſe motives is at all likely 
to have entered into the mind of Matthew, confts 
dered as a mere Inventor. 

The addreſs of Jeſus to Pilate, accarding to the 
ſenſe} in which ſome have underſtood it, has 

ſomething 


1 Matt. xxvi 50. + John xiii. 21, &c. 
4 John xix. 11. Macknight. 


ſomething truly great in it; ſomething which raiſes 
the character of Jeſus very far above that of his 
Judge; the ſentence pronounced was unjuſt, by 
the Judge's own confeſſion; nevertheleſs, our Sa- 
viour places it in the moſt favourable light, and 
apologizes for it; —he does indeed rather intimate, 
that Pilate ought not to have boaſted of power, as 
he only ſubmitted to the Jewiſh Prieſts, and at 


beſt was only a tool of ſuch a Prince as Tiberius; 
but, though this is intimated with an ingenuous 
dignity, yet the ruling ſentiments are pity and 


complacency, which mark a genuine ſuperiority. 
How St. Matthew could of himſelf give the cha- 
racer of Jeſus ſuch ſentiments, is inexplicable. 
When Jeſus was © led away” to be crucified, 
there followed him a great company“ of people, 
and of women, which (women) alſo bewailed 
and lamented him.” — What ſhall he ſay to them? 
ſhall it be this? © Have pity upon me+, have 


pity upon me, O ye my Friends! for the hand 


of God hath touched me.“ Had we been com- 
poſing the ſcene, we ſhould have been well con- 
tented with this ſentiment; and ſo would Mattlieꝛw; 
attention to ſelf, in ſuch a fituation, would convey 
no idea of meanneſs: but no! theſe were the words 
of Job: the words of Chri/t breathe a ſpirit of ſub- 
lime benevolence, which makes their Pathos ini- 
mitable: Daughters of Jeruſalem, weep not for 


me, but weep for yourſelves, and for your chil- 


dren!”—For my own part, I know of nothin 
in either Tragedy or Oratory, which does not fall 
below this. — 

A vulgar inventor would not have deſcribed Chriſt, 
under great pain and fatigue, juſtexpiring, as making 
a proviſion for his earthly parent}. © Behold thy 
Son,” * behold thy Mother;” are perhaps as proper 

and 
* Luke xxiii, 27. 28, + Job xix, 21. © John xix. 26. 27. 
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and beautiful expreſſions for ſuch an act of intro- 


duCtian, ſuch a forming of a connexion, as can be 
imagined ;—Jeſus could not then point with his 
hand; he could only mark out each of theſe beloved 
perſonages to the other, by his eyes and counte- 
nance. 

But, remote as theſe indtundces are from the con- 
ceptions of any ordinary man, I know not whether 
the laſt I ſhall mention 1s not, if poſſible, {till more 
ſo: and that is, the prayer of Jeſus to his heavenly 
Father, offered, probably, whilſt the Jews were 
actually nailing him to the Croſs ; * Father, for- 
give them, for they know not* what they do: 
—plain, ſimple, free from all rhetorical colouring, 
all declamatory exaggeration! yet containing ideas 
grand and affecting beyond meaſure! I fay not, 
what mechanic, but what poet, what painter, what 
artiſt or inventor of any kind, has ever been equal 
to feigning any thing fo truly divine? Such wi/- 


dom, about the true intereſts of thoſe, who them- 


{elves were in a ſtate of blindneſs and ignorance ?— 
Such candiur and indulgence in urging that very 
1gnorance in excuſe ?—-Such fortitude as is implied 


in Jeſus's conſidering all circumſtances, whilſt under 


actual pain and diſgrace; © enduring the Croſs, 
deſpiſing the ſhame?” - Such meekneſs as, in 
extreme ſufferings, utters no complaints, no re- 
proofs? and laſtly, ſuch benevolence as is diſplayed 
in praying for forgiveneſs to thoſe, againſt whom 


the ſufferer would have been indignant, had they 


done a much leſs cruel deed to any but himſelf? 
12. The laſt reaſon that I ſhall urge, why the 

Goſpel narratives cannot have been invented, 15 

the agreement of the different Evangeliſts with each 
other. Indeed, if it could be imagined that they 
had written in concert, or had copied from each 
other, 

* Luke xxili. 34. + Heb. xii, 2. 
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other, the force of this argument would be weak- 
ened : but appearances are very ſtrong againſt ſuch 
a ſuppoſition. Undoubtedly, 7% n wrote after the 
other three, and ſo much after them, that he 
might have ſeen their Hiſtories; but then, as he 
does not write with a view of ſaying the ſame things, 
but rather with a view of ſupplying what he thought 

they ſeemed to have omitted, his having ſeen three 
Goſpels is not to be pleaded in the prefent caſe :— 
Each Evangeliſt ſeems to have been firſt poſſeſſed 
of many facts and ſayings, and to have judged, that 
the converts, and thoſe to whom Chriſtianity was 
preached, ought to know them as regularly as him- 
ſelf; and each ſeems to have written them down 
with this view: each would probably have thought 
it needleſs to write, if any Goſpel had already ſub- 
ſiſted in the place where he was.—Some have 
thought, that Mark abridged Matthew, but the 
_ contrary ſeems proved by Lardner *; Mark does 
not follow the order of Matthew, and he wants ſome 
things mentioned by Matthew, which no abridger 
would have left out, and has ſome things which 
Matthew has ot. In general it may be obſerved 
of the firſt three Evangeliſts, that each has written 
what may be called a complete Goſpel; that 1s, 
the eſſentials of a Goſpel; and that each has ſome 
things not unimportant peculiar to himſelf; though 
no one of them has + nearly a// which might have 
been collected. This looks very unlike combina- 
tion; and ſo does the plain artleſs manner, in 
which all the Goſpels are written; and q the va- 
rieties which are found amongſt them in leſſer 
matters.—In ſhort, there is no appearance of an 

concerted plan between the different Evangeliſts ; 
and, on the ſuppoſition that there was none, we 


_ fay, 


Supplement to Cred. + John xx. 3o, 31, xxi. 2 5. 
1 Powell Diſc. 5. p. 79. 
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ſay, that their agreement is a very ſtrong argument 
that they did not invent, but only related. — For the 
Hiſtories which may be invented are infinite; there- 
fore, if any one Relator invents, the probability, 
that he will not coincide with other Relators, is 
infinitely great: — what then would be the cafe, if 
three different Relators, though all aiming to make 
the ſame perſon Head of a new Religion, wrote 
from their Invention How widely different would 


their relations be from our firſt three Goſpels !— 


how much more would each differ from the reſt, 
than any one of our Goſpels differs from the others! 

As to the order, in which the three Evangeliſts 
did write, it does not ſeem ſettled; different wri- 
ters have had different opinions, but to examine 
them would delay us too long. Nor can the order, 
in which three writers wrote, be of very great con- 


ſequence, if they wrote independently of each other. 


Three different narrations, written in different 
places, might be written at the ſame time; one 
might be begun firſt, another finiſhed firſt; and 
Wein, . 

13. The laſt obſervation to be made on this 
ſubject, upon the difference between real and fic- 


titious narratives, is, that the reaſoning made uſe 


of in this Chapter will always appear the more for- 
cible, as the human mind ſhall be more improved. 

We fay the Goſpel narratives muſt be real, be- 
cauſe no one could invent ſuch incidents, manners, 
ſentiments, expreſſions, as we find in them. The 
Evangeliſts at leaſt were not improved enough 
to do it; in morality, or in philology.— If this be 
a real argument, it is one, which will appear the 
more clearly, the more we improve in thoſe parti- 
culars. Now morality, conſiſting of Rules tor 
making mankind happy, depends upon whatever 
affects happineſs and miſery ; and indeed includes 


Our 
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our religious Duties, and the grounds on -which we 
perform them. — As we improve, therefore, in the 
knowledge of Man, of God, of the Laws of Nature, 


we improve in morality. And moreover experience, 


if duly attended to, will improve our judgments 


about truth and falſhood, made upon grounds of 
probability. Hence, almoſt every ſpecies of im- 
provement will bring our argument forward, and 
render it more ſtriking and more forcible. | 

If, as men improve, the Goſpels continue to 
ſeem to contain good morality, the evidence of their 
excellence muſt be acknowledged to increaſe; be- 


cauſe every improvement in the judges of this matter, 
muſt put the writings judged to a new trial. — 


And if, as men improved, the Goſpel morality 
ſhould appear more and more excellent, the argu- 
ment in favour of its divine original would be 
irreſiſtible. = ot 

Hiſtory ſeems to juſtify our giving into this train 
of thought: falſe Goſpels (weak and fooliſh as they 


were) would not have ſpread, if they had not 


pleaſed * The very abſurd and filly ſtories of 
Philoftratus are ſaid to have occaſioned trouble in 
the Church at one time: we have not now the 
leaſt idea of attending to ſuch fables: yet we ad- 
mire the canonical Goſpels: we may therefore ſay, 


that theſe have been ring in eſtimation: for, how- 


ever they might be admired at firſt, yet, whilſt fooliſh 
writings were alſo admired, admiration implied but 
little real excellence. As the falſe goſpels have 
ſunk in credit, the true Goſpels have riſen ; even 
though the admiration of them now ſhould not be 
ſtronger than it was at firſt. „ 

Biſhop Hurd has ſhewn, by his Sermons, how a 
great critic (in the higheſt ſenſe of the word) may 

open 
* Jer. Jones, Vol. 1. p. 5. 
+ Moſheim, Vol. 1. 8vo. p. 256. 
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open new beauties and excellencies of Scripture; 

and the more we improve our minds, the more we 
admire the paſſages exhibited in the eleventh Section 
of this Chapter. Other men will hereafter probably 
admire them more. 

Thus, every new improvement of the human 
mind will diſcover new inſtances of the excellence 
of Chriſtianity; and every new inſtance of its ex- 
cellence will be a new proof of its 7rut/. 

Well may the learned Dnille ſay, as he does, 
« La ſageſſe exquiſe et l'ineſtimable beauté de la 
as 2 meme de Jeſus Chriſt, eſt (je Pavoue) 
* le plus fort et le plus fur argument de {a *yerite.” 


* On the Fathers near the end, p. 518. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


OF THE EVIDENCE, WHICH A BOOK MAY CONTAIN 
IN ITSELF, OF THE TRUTHS OF FACTS RELATED 
IN 11. TY 


1. IN the introduction to this ſet of Chapters, 

beginning with the 12th and extending to the 
end of this Book, it was laid down, that the Hiſtory, 
which the writers of the New Teſtament give, con- 
tains in it ſelf, and implies, ſufficient Teſtimony of 
the principal facts recorded: this we are now to 


conſider more at large; and every thing proved will 


go to confirm the propoſition contained in the 
Heads of Lectures, that the Goſpel Narratives were 
not invented. — In order that our reaſoning on this 


ſubject may have its free courſe, and its proper 


weight and effect, it will be expedient, before we 
ſpeak of the New Teſtament, to take a general view 
of the nature of internal hiſtorical evidence; and to 


illuſtrate our general obſervations by examples, 


about which thoſe, who want conviction with 
regard to Revelation, have no prejudices. —It is moſt 
uſual to offer the general obſervation firſt, and the 
particular inſtances or illuſtrations afterwards ; but 
Jam, on moſt occaſions, inclined to reverſe this 
method; as I think general truth is moſt eaſily 
underſtood after particular inſtances, it being only 
an enlarging of thoſe inſtances, and an extending 


them to other particulars, till the obſervation is 


ſeen to be capable of being applied to all. — — | 
I may, therefore, be permitted to mention in- 


ſtances firſt, when that ſeems moſt convenient. 
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2. On this footing I obſerve, that, if Livy, in his 
hiſtorical writings, gives an account of any event 


which might eaſily have been contradicted, and which, 


if falſe, probably would have been contradicted at or 
near the time when he publiſhed them, and that 
account never was contradicted, or refuted, by any 


cotemporary Hiſtorians, epiſtolary correſpondence, 


&c., the mere /ilence ſtrongly tends to make ſuch 
account credible.— It ſeems unneceſſary, at preſent, 
to mention events more particularly ; any, which 
we choſe to fix upon, might anſwer our purpoſe 


here ; though indeed it is making the obſervation 
but little more general to ſay, © Hiſtorical aſſertions, 


likely to have been contradicted, if falſe, and yet 


not contradicted, are credible.” 


3. If Aſchines, in an Oration againſt Demoſ- 
thenes, ſays any thing favourable of Demoſthenes, 
that favourable aſſertion is the more credible, on 


account of the motives to avoid it: and the ſame if 


Demoſthenes ſays any thing favourable of Philip, 
or Cicero of Verres.— Or, in general terms, Events 
allowed to be true by thoſe, who muſt have wiſhed 
them falſe, are credible.” 

4. It may be conſidered as a part of this laſt gene- 
ral obſervation if we ſay, that events are credible, 
if allowed to be true by thoſe, who deny their plain 
conſequences,” Becauſe, when a perſon denies the 
plain conſequences of a fact, he would wh to deny 
the fa#, if he could with any appearance of candor ; 
the falſhood of the fact would moſt completely rid 
him of the conſequences, by which he 1s troubled, 
Was Ariftides juſt? yes; the plain conſequence 
of his being ſo was his being eſteemed and truſted, 
and his receiving the ſuffrages of the people: when, 
therefore, any perſons refuſed to vote for him, at 


the ſame time allowing his character good, they 
ſhewed, that they allowed it unwillingly; they would 


not 


as they could not avoid it, their attempts are ſo 
many proofs or arguments that he was juſt.— 

It comes to much the ſame thing to ſay, that an 
event is credible, when it is accounted for abſurdly; 
for, whoever accounts for an event abſurdly wiſhes 
to deny it: — Indeed, no one can well deny the 
plain conſequences of an event, but he muſt account 
for it from ſome cauſe different from that, to which 
it is by others generally aſcribed: he muſt impute 
it to ſome wrong motive. Was Ariſtides juſt ? what 


juſtice he had was owing to an affeFation of making 


himſelf appear * better than other men : the man 


who thus accounted for Ariſtides's Juſtice, did it in 
order to avoid its proper conſequences ; and would 
have denied the reality of it, if he had dared. — Did 


Charles 1} of England make a minute in Council, 
that he meant not to recognize the claim of a certain 


Prince to the Kingdom of Spain, though, on ſome 


formalities, he had repeated the title of King, mean- 
ing that Prince? (as we repeat the title of King of 
France, meaning the King of England) ? the con- 
ſequence is, that he was ſincere and prudent ; ſome 
deny this, and ſay, that the conſequence is, he 
was infincere. Or they account for his making the 
minute by aſcribing it to a bad motive; thus con- 
firming the act. Thoſe who have ſaid, that fuch 
perſon's affection was owing to incantations and 
witchcraft, would deny the affection if they could; 
not being able to do that, they confirm the evidence 
in favor of its exiſtence. | 
5. When we read any of Cicero's Letters to his 
Brother Quintus, or to his Friend Brutus, and ſee 
a fact ſpoken of as known to the perſon, to whom 
the Letter is addreſſed, that fact is credible, not 
only 


* Se ignorare Ariſtidem, ſed fibi non placere qudd tam cupide 
elaboraſſet ut præter ceteros Juſtus appellaretur. Corn. Nep. 
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only as aſſerted by Marcus Cicero, but as atte/ted 
by Quintus or Brutus: it is atteſted with the ſame 
force, as if the fact had received the teſtimony of 
Quintus Cicero, or Marcus Brutus, in a court of 
Juſtice. This is, in general terms, facts implied 
in Letters are atteſted by the perſons, to whom the 
Letters are addrefſed.* Nor does it make any dif- 
ference, in the nature of the evidence, though it 
muſt in the ſtrength of it, whether the Letter is 
addreſſed to an individual, or a number; whether 
Cicero wrote to Marcus Bratus, or to the Roman 
Senate. 

6. It Corn. Nepos publiſhes the life of his friend 
Atticus, whilſt Atticus & is alive, and ſpeaks as if 
he (Atticus) had been preſent at any event, then 
Atticus is to be deemed a 7vitne/s of that event, juſt 
as if he had atteſted it in a court of Judicature. This 
obſervation 1s allied to the firſt, only that the 
firſt merely ſtates the fact to be credible, becauſe 


of its not being contradicted, whereas this marks 


out the particular evidence, by which it is ſupported. 


Thus, I call Atticus a witneſs, though he gives no 


evidence expreſsly, that he himſelf reſided and ſtu- 


died at Athens; remitted a great part of his for- 


tune thither ; was beloved both by M. T. Cicero 
and Hortenſius, though they were rival Orators : 
nay, by M. Anthony, who hated Cicero, and all 
the reſt of his Friends. 

This Obſervation grows more important, as we 
ſuppoſe the number of perſons preſent to increaſe, 
Suppole a Proconſul or Prætor mentions to a Senate 
twenty perſons, who have been preſent at any event, 
and theſe twenty know of the aſſertion; then ſuch 
event is confirmed by the concurrent Teſtimony 
of twenty Witneſſes, How ſtrong that Teſtimony 
is, may appear hereafter.— In general, perſons 

declared 

* HaQtenus Attico vivo edita hæc a nobis ſunt. Sect. 19. 
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declared (who know that they are declared) to have 
been preſent at any event, are witneſſes of that 
event.“ | 

7. Nor is it always neceſſary, that the perſons 
referred to ſhould be ſpecified by name: they 
may be ſpoken of collectively, as a Body: 
there may be other marks beſides names. Suppoſe 
Cicero to accuſe Verres of having done a cruel and 
oppreſſive thing to an hundred people in Sicily, 
whom he does not name, we have not only Cicero's 


declaration in proof of the fact, but ſome teſtimony 


from a number of Witneſſes: Cicero obliges him- 
ſelf to produce an hundred witneſſes; he calls all 
who know the affairs of Sicily to witneſs, that there 
was about ſuch a number of perſons injured: he 
puts it in the power of many perſons to diſprove 
what he affirme. . 5 

8. There were wars in conſequence of Julius Cæſar's 
Death ; theſe wars ſerve as proofs of the nature of 
his Death.—The orphan daughters of Ariſtides 
were ſupported and portioned by the public trea- 
ſury; this ſhews, that Ariſtides had been diſin- 


tereſted, and eſteemed ; and therefore, that he had 


been ust. 3 

9. It may alſo be proper to obſerve, that the 
ſorts of teſtimony here enumerated are capable of 
uniting, and ſtrengthening each other: ſome events 
may be ſupported by them all ſointly. The aſſaſſina- 
tion of Cæſar, would have been contradicted, and 
has not been.— It has been expreſsly owned; and 


by men of all parties and perſuaſions: it is men- 


tioned in Letters as known to thoſe to whom they 
were addrefled ;—the names of the conſpirators have 
been aſcertained ;—the preſence of the Senate at 
large has been affirmed ;—and effects, relating to 
the Succeſſion, &c. have been recorded. 
10. We will mention no more internal evi- 
dences, though theſe may not be all, which might 
K 4 be 
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be enumerated.— It may however, as ſome of theſe 
are from perſons who have ⁊vritten nothing, be 
proper to diſtinguiſh the evidence of which we 
ſpeak, from traditional evidence; they ſeem ſome- 
what alike. Traditional evidence 1s Variable, 
handed down from Father to Son, admitting ſome 
change at every fep, from inaccuracy, prejudice, 
&c.; but the evidence here deſcribed is invariable; 
flouriſhing with uniform vigor to ſucceſſive gene- 
rations. 

Let us now apply the obſervations, which we 

have made, to the evidence which the New Teſta- 
ment contains in itſelf of the facts recorded in it: 
extending our proof occaſionally to early Chriſtian 
writers, 
11. From the firſt obſervation, we ſee what 
evidence we have for many facts, which would have 
been contradicted, eſpecially by thoſe who wrote 
againſt Chriſtianity, had they been miſrepreſented 
in the New Teſtament ;—by Fews and Heathens ; 
who envied and perſecuted :—we may particularly 
mention Joſephus and Celſus.—The darkneſs at the 
Crucifixion of our Saviour may be one inſtance of 
ſuch facts: the Naughter of the Infants at Bethle- 
hem another. 

The /filence of Foſephus, as to the affairs of Chriſ- 
tians, is ſo remarkable, that it requires ſome ſeparate 
notice ; and, when joined with the inquiry, whether 
one paſſage, which does ſpeak of Jeſus, is genuine 
or interpolated, it makes a copious ſubject; what 
may ſeem needful to be ſaid upon it in theſe Diſ- 
quiſitions, ſhall be ſaid at the cloſe of this Chapter. 

When the Jews allow, that, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, Jeſus performed “ res * prodigioſas;“ when 
Heathens allow, that Chriſtians multiplied very 25. 

oon 


* Grotius de Ver. Lib 5. Sect. 2. ſays © ipſorum Thalmu- 
dicorum et Judzorum Confeſſio eſt,” 
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ſoon after that Reign; we mult not ſay, that their 


evidence is of an ordinary fort. They would 


not have allowed any thing ſo favourable to Chriſ- 
tianity, if they could poſſibly have avoided it. On 


the ſame ground, the Teſtimony of Pliny * Jun. SZ 


in fayor of the morals of Chriſtians in his Time, 18 
very ſtrong. They entered,” ſays he, into a 
ſolemn engagement not to ſteal, or rob, or com- 
mit adultery, or defraud.” 

The Jews of old allowed, that Chriſt did miracles, 
but ſaid, that he did them through Beelzebub ; they 
are therefore on the footing of thoſe, who deny the 
plain conſequences of events, or account for them 
abſurdly : that! is, they bear teſtimony in favor of 


the facts, which is peculiarly ſtrong, becauſe invo- 


luntary —Celjus 1 is of this number, and the Talmu- 
dical writers may be added; theſe (as well as many 


more ancient Jews) © in order to diſparage our 


Lord's Miracles, gave out, that they were per- 


formed by magical arts, ſuch as he had learned in 
gypt +.”— 

When the braking of foreign tongues, on the 
famous day of Pentecoſt, was aſcribed to drinking 


unfermented wine, a ſtrong teſtimony was given 


of the Fact; that foreign languages were ſpoken. 

When St. Paul writes an Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
and orders them to correct the abuſes of the Gift of 
Tongues, all members of the Church of Corinth are 
witneſſes of the exiſtence of ſuch gift. — 


In like manner, when Juin Martyr J ſpeaks to 


the Roman Senate of facts known to ther, „ he makes 


n 
* Ep. Lib. 9. Ep. 97. 


+ Lard. Teſt, Vol. 1. p. 29. See alſo Macknight Prelim. 


Obſ. 8. p. 66. 


t Juſtin Martyr can * be produced here as a /milar inſtance; 
if our buſineſs 1 is, ſtrictly, to prove that the New J. gamen: con- 


tains evidence in itſelf: yet ſuch imilar inſtance is worth men- 
tioning, 
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them witneſſes of thoſe facts. That is, ſuppoſing 
the Senate to attend to what is * ſaid :—if the Senate 
did not give much attention to miracles, they were 
at leaſt good witneſſes of more ordinary facts, if of 
ſuch a nature that they could not but attend to 
them.—Tertullian's Apology mentions many im- 
portant facts as known to the Roman Magiſtrates. 
The elbe Apoſtles are named, as having been 
preſent whilſt our Lord performed ſeveral miracles ; 
and they muſt have known, that they were faid to 
have been preſent : they are therefore witneſſes ; 


how valuable their evidence is, may be conſidered 


hereafter; in Chap. xv1. 
The Apoſtles are mentioned by name, but St. 
Paul appeals to five hnndred, without giving their 


names. Had he been called upon, he muſt have 


produced them : thoſe, to whom he wrote, were 
perſuaded that he could produce them.—Some in- 
deed were * fallen aſleep, but they muſt have 


given their evidence to others, with whom they 
converſed. 


We may remember too, that five thouſand were 


' miraculouſly fed with Loaves and Fiſhes. 


The efe#s of the Goſpel Hiſtory were very ſtrong, 
and therefore they ſtrongly prove its truth. How 
ſtrong they were, will appear beſt in Chap. xv111. 
but it is almoſt ſufficient to ſay, that every converſion 
was a powerful effect, and thereſore every convert a 
powerful witneſs. When we conſider, how much 
each convert þ gave up, how much he hazarded, 
and how much he underwent, we cannot but con- 
clude, that he had carefully I weighed all the evi- 


_ dence for and againſt his new Religion. 


The forts of evidence here mentioned will unite 
» Middleton's Inquiry, $thly. 

+ Acts iv. 34. 2 Z 

1 Powell, p. 85. Lard. Jewiſh Teſt, p. 13. 28, 
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in proving the Gift of Tongues, as well as the death 
of Julius Cxſar.—It has not been contradicted; 


it was allowed unwillingly: it is taken for granted 


in Letters; many are affirmed to have been preſent 
at it, ſome of whom are named: and its effects 
have appeared in multitudes of converſions to Chriſ- 
tianity. 1 

12. Nothing now remains of what has been 
propoſed, except the obſervations concerning Foſe- 
phus,— — It ſeems ſtrange, that Joſephus ſhould 
have ſaid nothing about Chriſtians, except one 
thing about John the Baptiſt : and the queſtion is, 
how are we to account for his Silence? Some will 
fay, he has ſaid ſomething about Chriſtians, for he 
has magnified their Leader ; there 1s, no doubt, a 
paſſage in his works to that purpoſe ; but I believe 
it to be an inter polation: the reaſons, on which this 
opinion 1s founded, would be too tedious for an 
undertaking ſuch as ours: they may be ſeen in 
 Largyer's ancient Teſtimonies, where reference is 
made to authors on both fides of the Queſtion. — 
Others will ſay, the paſſage about 7% n Baptiſt is an 
interpolation, but I think moſt Students will now 
think it is not. There is another paſſage about 
James the juſt, Brother of our Lord, which I 
believe to be hurious. Leaving theſe matters to be 
determined in your critical reſearches, I will preſume, 
that Joſephus is fent about Chriſtians properly ſo 
called, and will inquire into the cauſe of his ſilence, 

It ſeems utterly incredible, that this ſilence ſhould 


be otherwiſe than intended; he lived from the year 


37 to beyond the year go: Chriſtians had that 
name (Chriſtians) at Antioch in the year 40: he 
lived much in the world, as a General and a Courtier, 


though he was originally a Pri. He lived at 


| Rome, and was well acquainted with Roman affairs: 
he muſt have known the Perſecution under Nero 
OF perfectly 
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perfectly well.— What was his motive for never 
mentioning thoſe people, who were on nume- 
rous and important in his time, who founded their 
Religion on his own, cannot be ſaid with abſolute 
certainty : but probably it was a mixture of hatred 
and reſpect for the Chriſtians. Not willing to ſpeak 
well of them, not able to ſpeak ill with any ſucceſs, 
he judged, that he could not do them more harm 
than by paſſing them over in filence. And this 
agrees with his charafter. He was by no means a 
man to make a point of conſcience of omitting no 
truth ; he omitted the Hiſtory of worſhipping the 
Golden Calf; he never uſes the word Zion: he was, 
in ſhort, a true worldly man; he was hated by his 
own nation: he wanted to make Veſpaſian the 
Meſſiah ! Profeſſor Bullet argues upon facts, and 
concludes, that Joſephus paid an high regard to 
the Character * of Chriſt.—I think, the number of 
inſtances, which the Profeſſor gives, of perſons of 
leſs note than Jeſus mentioned by Joſephus, many 
of them pretending to be the Meſſiah, prove unde- 
niably, that Joſephus muſt have omitted ſpeaking 
of Jeſus and his followers deſignedly. 


Though no probable account could be given of 
Joſephus's ſilence, his works are much more uſeful 


than hurtful to Chriſtianity. It wants not his ex- 
preſs teſtimony; he has incidentally confirmed the 


Goſpel Hiſtory in many particulars relating to 


Judea; and he has confirmed the authenticity of 


the Prophecies of the Goſpel, concerning the Deſ- 


truction of Jeruſalem ; of which deſtruction he 
Was an eye-witneſs. 


* Saliſbury's Tranſlation of Bullet, p. 217 - 229, (the end). 
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"CHAP. XV. 


OF THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES, IN 
GENERAL. | 


AVING ſhewn that the Books of the New 


Teſtament are genuine, and contain narra- 


tives which could not be invented, and moreover 


imply very ſtrong evidence of the Facts which they 


record; we proceed, according to the plan men- 
| tioned 1n'the Introduction to the 12th Chapter, to 


take particular notice of the ſupernatural events re- 
lated in them; ſuppoſing doubts to arife about 
theſe, they throw an obſcurity over all the reſt ; 
but ſuppoſing theſe to be eſtabliſhed, they very 
ſtrongly confirm the reſt. 

I know not that any one has queſtioned the cre- 
dibility of miracles, on any general principle, except 
Mr. Hume. He has an Eflay on this ſubject which 


makes the tenth Section of his Inquiry concern- 
ing the human underſtanding,” Though I think 


him miſtaken, in his argument and concluſion, I 
would not recommend my opinion by depreciating 


his character: he ſeems to have been a man of 


amiable manners and a benevolent diſpoſition. He 
was poſſeſſed of great knowledge, and will live to 
poſterity as an Hiſtorian. Finding popular lan- 
guage to expreſs things inadequately, eſpecially 
concerning the mind, inſtead of laying the blame 
on language and correcting that, he called all our 
notions into queſtion, which, though Inaccurate 


in ſome reſpects, and made Þ in part by popular 


expreſſions, are far leſs inaccurate than they ſeem 
to 
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to be. Mr. Hume has, however, by his reſearches, 
made ſome improvements himſelf, and occaſioned 
more to be made by other men. But the work of 
undoing eſtabliſhed notions and prejudices occu- 
pied him ſo much, that he ſettled and determined 
little or nothing. Indeed, he himſelf has no con- 
fidence in his own principles, as he has left them. 
That he ſhould be ſometimes inaccurate, in a num- 


ber of nice and ſubtle diſcuſſions, is not much to 


be wondered at; that he ſhould be particularly ſo 
in religious ſubjects, is much to be lamented: he 
feldom, or never, ſpeaks acrimoniouſly on any 
other ſubjects. In other ſubjects, he ſeems to be 
aiming at truth; in religious ones, at confutation, 
In treating other matters, he is forming opinions; 
m treating religion, he 1s ſupporting notions and 
prejudices already formed. Not that I would 


aſcribe his averſion for eſtabliſhed religious tenets, 


to any worle cauſe than his hiſtorical knowledge of 


the abuſes and corruptions of religion: which, I 


fear, make a much greater figure in Hiſtory, and 
even in common Lis, than Religion in its native 
purity and fimplicity. I know not that he would 
be offended with what Ifay; or with any objections 
ro his writings, made with candour and good man- 
ners :—except it were with the obſervation, that, 


in alledging facts, he has adduced ſome, and omit- 
ted others, as much with party views, as much 
taking for granted the truth of his own opinions, 


as any of the ancient Fathers whom he would ac- 
cuſe of pious fraud ®, I could much wiſh to know 
what he would ſay to this: perhaps only, that he 


2. Mr. 


* See Leland on the Miracles ſaid to be 3 at the 
Tomb of the Abbẽ de Paris: and Mr. des Væux, quoted by him. 
View of Deiſtical Writers, Letter 19. p. 321, 322. 
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2. Mr. Hume's Efay on Miracles is divided 
into £20 parts: in the firſt, he ſpeaks as. a Logician, 
and attempts to prove, that no miracle can be made 
credible; in the ſecond, he ſpeaks as an }hiforian, 
or man of the world, and endeavours to ſhew, that 
no miracle /as been made credible. At preſent, 
we are chiefly concerned with the firf part. His 
concluſion is, © That no teſtimony is ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony be of ſuch 
a kind, that its falſhood would be more miraculous 
than the fact which it endeavours to eſtabliſh: and, 
even in that caſe, there is a mutual deſtruQion of 
arguments, and the ſuperior only gives us an aſſu- 
rance ſuitable to that degree of force, which remains 
after deducting the inferior.” 

This conclufion muſt need ſome explanation to 
thoſe, who are not acquainted with the premiſes: 
eſpecially as talking of the falſhood of a teſtimony 
as being miraculous (very inconſiſtently with Mr. 
Hume's definition of a * miracle), makes a per- 
plexity.— A miracle, if there were any ſuch thing, 


muſt be a tranſgreſſion of a Law + of Nature; 
—now the queſtion is, can we believe an event to 


have happened, which is ſuch a tranſgreſſion, upon 
human teſtimony? Firſt, on what do we believe 
the exiſtence of any law of Nature? on Experience. 


Next, on what do we believe human teſtimony ? 


on Experience. When therefore we believe a mi- 
racle, we oppoſe two experiences; if that for the 
teſtimony was the ſtronger, then, in ſome ſenſe, 
the falſhood of the teſtimony might be called © more 


miraculous” than the tranſgreſſion of the Law of 


Nature: and our belief is finally grounded on the 
difference between the two teſtimonies oppoſed 3. 


K "To 


„ cc A tranſgreſſion of a 1 of Nature, by a particular vo- 


lition of the Deity, or by the interpoſition of ſome inviſible 
agent.” —B8yo. p. 129; Eſſays. 


+ Hume, 8vo. p. 129. Þ This is like p. 144. Hume, 8vo. 
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3. To ſome, perhaps, this argument may ſeem 
to- come within Mr. Hume's deſcription * of thoſe 
of Pr. Berkley; © they admit of no anſwer, and 
produce no conviction.” —Yet it ſeems, that an 
examination of it may be productive of benefit, with 
a view both to our judgment of truth, and our 
principles of Religion. 


My general idea of Mr. Hume's argument is, 
that it 1s an inſtance of that very ſpecies of fallacy, 


which he himſelf has, in his Eſſays, laboured fo 


much to expoſe and prevent; it repreſents popular 
prejudice, as philoſophical reaſoning: the truth of 


this notion may appear from the following conſi- 


derations; in which we will attempt, firſt, to ana- 
lyze one of the experiences which he balances, and 
then the other; firſt, we will endeavour to ſhew 
what wrong conceptions he offers with regard to 


Laws of Nature: ſecondly, into what erroneous 
notions we ſhould be led by following him impli- 


citly with regard to human Teftimony. 

4. He ſpeaks of © the Laws of Nature” as if 
they were ſomething, which we knew to be fixed+; 
whereas we really know of no ſuch thing; when 


we uſe the expreſſion © a Law of Nature,” we ſpeak 


in a very looſe and popular manner. A Law does 


not properly relate to things inanimate, but to vo- 
luntary agents. A Law is a rule, which voluntary 
agents cannot violate without incurring ſome evil. 


Laws are rules generally followed, and therefore 
when any thing inanimate takes repeatedly the ſame 
courſe, we conceive it as following a rule, or, as it 


cannot govern itſelf, obeying a Law; but its being 
ſubject to any Rule, or Law, is really the dictate 
of our imagination: we make a kind of perſon of it; 
and, in ſome indiſtinct way, fancy it a perſon under 


government, rule, order, 
| . Bak 

* Eſſays, 8vo. Vol. 2. p. 173. 

+ See Part 1ſt; beginning of laſt paragraph but one. p. 128. 8yo. 
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5. For inſtance, we ſay, Lead falls to the 
ground by the Law of Gravity; — ſo we ſay, ſpeak- 
ing from our habitual feelings, or prejudices, but, 


in lies; we know nothing of any Law of Gravity. 


We know that Lead has fallen to the ground; we 
know not that it has ever riſen from the ground; 
but what 201% happen the next time we try, we 


know not in the leaſt.— Indeed we act as if it would 


fall, becauſe we have had an babitual expectation of 
Its falling, generated in our minds, {in a manner 
not thoroughly underſtood), and becauſe we have 
acted on ſuch expectation, and have found that it 
did not deceive us: and thoſe who have acted 
otherwiſe, have been puniſhed, or have incurred 


evil. But this cannot, with any propriety, be called 


knowledge. Whenever we ſet afide our habitual 


expectation that Lead will fall, which is a mere 


prejudice, we muſt find our judgment in a ſtate of 
perfect indifference as to its falling, riſing, or movin 
in any poſſible direction: and, at firft, we ſhould 


as ſoon believe it to move in any one direction, as 


in any other. 


This is not meant to condemn our ordinary 
Principles of action: ordinarily we muſt act accord- 


ing to principles, which have been found to carry 


us right; this is prudent; - but we ſhould be aware 
how factitious the expectation is, from which we 
act, how gradually it has grown; in order that we 
may, at any time, recover our reaſon and judg- 


ment, when that expectation would lead us into 


error, or actual evil. We may act ordinarily as if 
Lead would fall, but when we examine into the 
elements of our minds, and compare different 
principles, we ſhould keep in mind, that, to an 


wprejudiced underſtanding, the direction in which 


it moves is a matter of perfect indifference. 
i * 6. W 
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- 6. Having then freed the mind from its moſt 
uſual prejudices relating to Laws of Nature, we 
may more ſafely and profitably go on to ſee, how 
it makes thoſe deductions from experience, upon 
which it acts, by which it guides itſelf in all occur- 
rences of Life. But it will be beſt to make uſe of 
that Term, which is commonly uſed by the beſt 
writers: I mean, Analogy. Mr. Hume does not 
uſe it in his Eſſay on Miracles, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
but he uſes it in his Notes on that Eſſay, and in 
the ninth Section of the ſame Inquiry concerning 
the human Underſtanding, of which the Eſſay on 
Miracles makes the tenth Section. A few general 
obſervations on Analogy may not be- unacceptable, 
eſpecially as Biſhop Butler obſerves x, that Analogy 
is a part of Logic not yet well ſtudied. My main 
purpoſe ſhall be, to offer ſome cautions about ad- 
mitting concluſions from analogy raſhly; where 
they are remote from common life, and otherwiſe 
likely to be erroneous. 
| When we conclude, from any thing having 
happened, that the ſame will happen again, in like 
circumſtances, we are ſaid to reaſon by Analogy. 
This ſenſe of the Term has ſome affinity to the 
mathematical one, there being here two events and 
two ſituations to be compared; nevertheleſs, con- 
cluſions by analogy are not, properly, reaſoning : 
a ſingle event may give ſome faint expectation of 
Its being repeated, when the ſame circumſtances 
recur; (at leaſt when we have been accuſtomed to 
other analogies) ; a repetition makes the expectation 
ſtronger; and the more conſtant the repetition, the 
ſtronger is the expectation generated; till at length 
we loſe all our doubts, and expect the. event fully 
and intirely:— this, however, is only a ſingle analogy. 
But an event may be expected by ſeveral differ- 
ent analogies ; indeed there is no end of the ana- 
logies, 
* Butler's Analogy, Introd. p. 5. Bp. Hallifax's Edition. 
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logies, which may lead us to a particular event; - 
and different analogies may lead us from the preſent 
to numberleſs different future events. Two analo- 
gies may conſpire, and make us expect an event 
more ſtrongly than either of them ſingly. Or, two 
analogies may oppoſe each other; in which caſe, 
our expectation will reſult from their difference; if 
they are equal, we may be in perfect doubt or /u/- 
penſe. Two analogies may be very ſtrong, and yet 
their difference very ſmall.— Or, two weaker ana- 
logies may counterbalance one ſtronger. 
An analogy may be interrupted by another ana- 
logy; the firſt event, which interrupts an analogy, 
may be, and generally is, the beginning of a new 
analogy.— A man is ſeen riding at a certain place 
leveral days together; he is more and more ex- 
pected ; he miſſes one day, but it rains; this is an 
interruption of the old analogy, or the beginning of a 
new one: ere long, he 15 expected to omit riding 
every rainy day. 
Sometimes an analogy may ſeem to leſſen expec- 
tation; but it is only when ſome ſtronger analogy 
over powers it, and yet is not ſo much attended to 
as the firſt:— you throw two dice, which come up 
aces ſix times together, would you expect them to 
come up aces the ſeventh time? no; your ſurprize 
would increaſe if they did; that is, repetition /efſens 
expectation ; yet if you ſaw a comet fix nights toge- 
ther, you would expect it the ſeventh.— The caſe 
is, that, when the dice are thrown, you have already 
an ab! Ned analogy leading you to expect, that | 
one fide of a die will come up as often as another :— 
We muſt be cautious, therefore, when we judge 
trom one analogy, that we do not neglect others, 
which happen to be leſs ſtriking. 
When circumſtances are changed, our analogy, 
how ftrong ſoever, inſtantly vaniſhes this is ac- 
L 2 cording 
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cording to the definition, but is not always ſuffi- 


ciently noticed: what do I expect more fully, than 
that the ſun will ſet to-night? the analogy, on 
which I expect this, has continued from my in- 
fancy, and has been wholly uninterrupted ; place 
me near the Pole, my analogy is all diſſipated, and 


I have to begin anew. Hence we mult be cautious, 


when we reaſon about diſtant analogies, which we 
do not fee!, and which are remote from ordinary 
occurrences, how we adhere to concluſions drawn 

from any analogy with regard to facts, which hap- 
pened in circumſtances different from thoſe, in which 


the analogy was tormed. Our common habitual 


concluſions from experience, by which we guide 


ourſelves in ordinary Life, and which we find to 


be right, upon trial, imply a number of circumſtances 
to continue the ſame, which we do not diſtinctly at- 
tend to, and which we ſhould not mention, if we 
explained the grounds of our belief: we impercep- 
tibly confine our judgments and expectations to 
limits, of which we are not continually conſcious &. 
But the caſe is the ſame in all habitual acts, of body 
and mind; they are adapted and adjuſted to cir- 
cumſtances, much more minutely than we are 
aware of. 

The more any man knows of the cauſes of ap- 


pearances, the more he is aware, that any analogy 
may be broken. = When I was young, [I felt no ſur- 


prize at the return of the ſummer or winter; and, 
I 1 imagine, the unthinking + peaſant takes all uſual 
changes 


* Expecling ſhips to arrive, adapts itſelf to and preſuppoſes 
a continuance of Peace: expecting the Sun to riſe is on condition 
that the Planetary Syſtem does not change; nor our ſituation on 
our own Globe, very greatly. 

+ Mr. Hume ſays, that Violations of Laws of Nature are 


admitted chiefly by the ignorant and Barbarous p- 133. thirdly. 


Allo p. 146,—But the truth may be, that the ignorant man, 
having 
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changes in natural phznomena as things of courle: 
but now, the days never grow longer in ſpring 
without exciting in my mind a pretty ſtrong ſenti- 
ment of wonder, or admiration ; and even in thoſe 
inſtances in which 1 reflect the leaſt, I ſhould be 
leſs ſtruck with a real change of what we call the 
Laws of Nature, than a Peaſant would be, though 
he would believe accounts of things ſupernatural 
ſooner than I ſhould. In judging therefore from 
analogy, we muſt not proportion the probability of 
a continuance of a Law of Nature to the thought- 
leſs confidence, with which it 1s expected; any 
more than we ſhould think a ſanguine temper a 
proof of future proſperity. Improvements in know- 
ledge and reaſoning make real violations of laws 
of nature more eaſily admitted, not leſs eaſily. 
Common people, when a thing is ſaid to be 
impoſſible*, do not diſtinguiſh between real im- 
poſſibility and a degree of improbability which, in 
fi, leaves no doubt: on many occaſions, the 
diſtinction need not be made, and the Scripture 
ſometimes neglects it, uſing natural, popular lan- 
guage; —but though, in common life, it may be 
neglected, yet, in extraordinary ſituations, it ſhould 
be always ready at hand. Improbability, in what- 


ever degree, is always inferred from Analogy, that 
having thought very little, does not feel much difference be- 
tween Laws of Nature founded on facts, and ſuch as have only 
imagination to ſupport them. His habitual expectations have 
pong no diſſidence, but they are not founded on knowledge : 


e is indiſferent, both as to the continuance and the change of 
the courſe of Nature. Or rather, his habitual conformity to 


old Phænomena does not afford him reaſon to diſbelieve new,— | 
He is leſs aware of the mutability of the courle of nature, yet 


more ready to allow without good reaſon that courſe to have 


changed in any inſtance. He is moſt prepared to admit a pre- 
tended change, leaſt to admit a real one. 


* Hume on Miracles, p. 141. $yo, this quoted by Leland, 
Letter xviii, p. 295. _ 
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is, from paſt events; impoſſibility, in the ſtrict ſenſe, 
has nothing to do with experience, analogy, or 
| paſt events. 5 

Though we ſpeak with a view to miracles, we 
ſpeak of the nature of expectation; that is, though 
we ſpeak of the credibility of pa? events, our ob- 
{ervations ſeem all to relate to furure events. And 
it may go a good way towards ſettling what paſt 
events are credible, if we can determine what events 
are to be expected, on a footing. of probability: 
but yet it ſhould not be wholly omitted, that 1 
may have no reaſon to expect an event, though I may 
have no doubt of its credibility, when it is ſaid to 
have happened: a friend of mine has a ticket in 
the Lottery, I do not expect that he will have the 
higheſt prize; probability is very much againſt it: 
but, after the fact, he may eaſily make me believe 
that he has got it. 

Theſe remarks on the nature of our aſſent, 
grounded on analogy, will enable us to ſee, that 
Mr. Hume does not rightly oppoſe analogy to 
Tefiimony. When two things are oppoſed, in the 
way of argument, they ſhould be quite diftin# 
from one another; but analogy is partly made up 
of teſtimony; when we conclude from experience, 
we take 1n, not only our own experience, but that 
of others, which can only be known from teſti- 
mony. Moreover, when two things are oppoſed, 
as far as one is true, the other ſhould be falſe; 
whereas analogy and teſtimony, when ſet in oppo- 
ſition, may both be true. Analogy ſays, Lead 
falls; let teſtimony ſay, Lead roſe the other day; 
here is 0 contradiftion ; all experience, prior to 
the event in queſtion, may be for the falling of 
Lead, yet it might riſe when it was ſaid to do ſo. 

8. According to Mr. Hume's argument, if men 
had always given teſtimony that was true, and a 
e man 
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man told us he had ſeen Lead rife, the caſe would 
be one of perfect doubt; the experience of the falling 
of Lead was uniform, ſo was that of the veracity of 
man; and they were oppoſed (Mr. Hume would 
ſay) to each other, ſo as to counterbalance one 
another exactly. But it ſeems as if this equilibrium 
could not be inferred without ſome falſe ſuppoſitions. 
iſt, The courſe of nature is here ſuppoſed more 
fixed than we know it to be ;—as juſt now explained. 
2. Teſtimony is ſuppoſed to be perfectly diftine, 
and ſeparate from analogy ; or, what we call expe- 
rience, 1s ſuppoſed to be all our own. 3. It ſeems 
taken for granted, that the analogy in favor of a 
law of nature, cannot be interrupted by any other 
analogy. 4. But the principal wrong ſuppoſition 
is, that our experience of human teſtimony is only 
a ſingle analogy ; ſuch as it would be, if man were 
irrational or animate ; as if he were an automaton, 
the conſtruction of which we are wholly ignorant 
of; void of ſenſe, reaſon, paſſions, conſcience, 
| ſuch as we perceive in ourſelves. Whereas, be- 
ſides the analogy which we have from viewing man 
externally, we have ſeveral analogies from viewing 
him internally; that is, from knowing his motives 
of action. Man acts through fear of fame,—man 
acts through love of virtue *; - man acts from a 
deſire of being truſted, reſpected, beloved; — all 
theſe experiences make a very compound and 
ſtrong analogy. It may indeed be ſaid, Man acts 
from love -of money ;—but this only ſhews, that 
regard muſt be had to the charaers of witneſſes, 
when their teſtimony 1s received : the 1 of 
men are prompted to ſpeak truth, and reſtrained 
from falſhood, by many things of which we have 
ſome tolerable conception; we know of nothing to 
8 | prevent 
* Mr. Hume ſays much the ſame in /ome places; but without 
the fame ect. | | 0 
L 4 
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prevent Lead from riſing, or any other common 
appearance of Nature from being reverſed. 

Let not any one here ſay, we have no immediate 
inſight into the human * mind ;—that may be a 
very good metaphyſical argument, but it is a very 
inſufficient one in practice: and he who uſes it, 
muſt, if he will be conſiſtent, truſt all men equally. 

g If what has been /af faid, needs any illuſtra- 
tion, 1t may receive one from ſuppoſing two clocks to 
go together for ſome days, and then to vary; ſo 
long as they ſtrike together, they make but a /enple 
Analogy, and they are expected to ſtrike on, after 
equal intervals; but they vary: one ſtrikes before 
the other; which of them has gone wrong ? Com- 
mon people muſt be at a loſs, having two ſimple 
analogies oppoſed to each other, of equal ſtrength ; 
but if a perſon, who underſtands the make of theſe 
machines, 1s preſent, he can form a judgment 
from a compound analogy ; he knows their internal 
conſtruction, and from his general experience can 
Judge. better of the cauſes of the failure than thoſe, 
who have nothing to judge from but the mere 
* 

Our concluſion is, that, ſuppoſing no in- 
* of falſe teſtimony, we ſhould not be in 
perfect doubt; but the teſtimony of a ſingle witneſs 
would be enough to prove a violation or tranſgreſ- 
ſion of what we call a Law of Nature, that is, to 
prove the reality of a Miracle, Nor do I conceive 
that, in ſuch caſe, any one would have ever 
thought of diſbelieving. 
11. Now may we "not, inſtead of one witneſs, 
(when we ſuppoſe no falſe teſtimony to have been 
ever given) ſubſtitute ſuch evidence as has never been 
Known to miſlead > —this is indeed regarding men 
externally 


* Hume, Sect. 8. p. 94. &c. the ſame motives produce 
always the ſame actions; &c. © Ambition, Avarice,” &c. &. 
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externally, but yet, when we have ſuch teſtimony of 
human beings, we have more reaſon to truſt to that, 
than to truſt to the continuance of what we call a 
Law of Nature; as we know more of its nature 
and efſence.—Speaking without any idea of ſub- 
ſtitution, we may affirm, that ſuch teſtimony as 
has never been known to deceive, is ſufficient to 
make a miracle credible: becauſe it may be taken 
as valid proof; and we have no proof equally valid 
of the continuance of any Law of nature : our teſ- 
timony has never deceived us, our experience has 
often deceived us. Indeed, if the teſtimony is ſuch 
as has never been known to deceive, the thing to 
be proved need only be naturally poſuble : we have 
reaſon to believe it. 


12. But, ſuppoſing the analogy in favor of the 
continuance of the Law of nature to be only 
exactly counterbalanced by Teſtimony, in any 
particular caſe, yet the analogy may be interrupted 
by another analogy, which may reaſonably be 

admitted !. We have conſtant experience, that 
rational agents uſe extraordinary meaſures on extraor- 
dinary occafions ; if, therefore, any extraordinary 
emergency were to occur, we ſhould even have 
ground to expect a tranſgreſſion of ordinary rules: 
this would give the teſtimony, whatever it happened 
to be, great additional force, It is ſaid, there 
mult be an uniform experience againſt a miracle, i in 
order to make it a miracle ; but this experience 1s 
only in one ſingle zrack ; there may be analogies in 

other tracks, which may make a miracle to be, in 
ſome meaſure, conformable to experience. 

In this caſe, circumſtances + are altered; by which 
means the analogy may be much weakened, or en- 
tirely deſtroyed. If I were aſked, why I diſbelieve 


commonly 


* Set. 6, of this Chap. and Dr, Powell, p. 97. 
1 Sect. 6 
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commonly miraculous ſtories, I ſhould anſwer, be- 
cauſe they are offered within the limits of ordinary 
experience; in the regions, where we rightly truſt 
to Analogy ; without any new circumſtances, any 
opening or enlarging of our views. Nay, we have 
Analogy, that ſuch accounts 7/7 deceive us. 
Beſides, if we may judge of the reaſons why the 
Governor of the world ſhould fix Laws of Nature 
in any degree, we muſt conclude, that thoſe reaſons 
may not have place in extraordinary emergences : 
our expectations may be diſappointed in ſuch caſes, 
and yet they may be left intire for all common 


10ſec, or purpoſes of human Life. 
If then we ſuppoſe ſuch a caſe as the publication 


of a new Religion, like the Chriſtian, there is more 
to be preſumed in favor of miracles, than againſt 
them. What other credentials can we imagine ſo 
proper? What ſo Jikely as that ſomething ſuper- 
natural ſhould be performed? What poſſible dif. 
ficulty in the way? 8 

13. On the whole, ſince Mr. Hume's argu- 
ment againſt the credibility of Miracles depends 


upon the ſtrength of Analogy, and the weakneſs of 


Teſtimony ; and is only this, that Teſtimony cannot 


prove a Tranſgreſſion of a Law of Nature; — ſince 


we have ſhewn, that he does not rightly oppoſe theſe 
one to the other; and have proved how much 
weaker analogy is in itſelf, and how much ſtronger * 
teſtimony is in itſelf, than Mr. Hume allows: ſince 
we have ſhewn alſo, that any analogy is liable to 
be 


* This part ſcarcely appears in the force it might do; if a 


man fay, that one 2 balances another, and you find, upon 
I 


examination, that the firſt thing is much lighter than it was 
reckoned, and the ſecond much heavier: the equiponderance is 
very much broken into indeed : the lightneſs of the firſt, alone, 
would have deſtroyed the equipoiſe; and ſo would the heavineſs 
of the ſecond, alone : how great then muſt be the effect of the 
cauſes when conjoined ! 1 eee e 
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be interrupted by other analogies; and to be weak- 
ened or deſtroyed by change of circumſtances; that 
extraordinary caſes are always likely to be attended 
with extraordinary meaſures: and that the regula- 
rity of the movements and operations of Nature 
may anſwer all its purpoſes, though ſomething ſu- 
pernatural be performed on the fir? publication of 
ſuch a Religion as the Chriſtian ;—we ſeem to have 
intirely removed Mr. Hume's objection, and to 
have proved the credibility of miracles in general. 
14. But, however concluſive our reaſonin 
may be, it may be uſeful to ſuppoſe, that ſome 
men are not convinced by it: to ſuch we would 
ſay, that they ought not wholly to refu/e their con- 
ſent, if they do not wholly give it. There are vari- 
ous degrees of affenting and of diſſenting ; at leaſt in 
practice; we may determine to adopt a meaſure, and 
yet may do it with great diffidence; in which caſe, 
we ſhall not be poſitive, nor hazard much upon 
our determination : on the other hand, we may 
refeft a meaſure with great doubts of our own judg- 
ment; and our conduct will be indeciſive accord- 
ingly. If then, in the caſe of nuracles, any one 
unhappily feels a want of conviction, he is not to 
think, that he 1s to adopt a decided oppoſition to 
the notion of their credibility ; he ſhould rather 
fay, they may have been performed, though he is 
not fully perſuaded that they have ben. 
This is a matter worth inſiſting upon ſeparately, 
becauſe we may preſume, that one great end of 
miracles is to excite attention, and to for men upon 
a ſerious examination : this end may be anſwered 
without a full belief: let men only not reef creden- 
tals, and they may be led to examine particulars : 
and the more carefully they conſider etther the doc- 
' trines of the Chriſtian Religion, or the conduct of 


thoſe who publiſhed it, the more likely are they to 
embrace it. 


15. Men 
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( 15. Men are apt to run into a fallacy, in judg- 
— 


ing from probability ; they are apt to take it for 
granted, that what 1s againft probability, cannot be 
true ; whereas many events fall out againſt proba- 
bility ; otherwiſe he who, in a wager, laid on the 
probable fide muſt always win. Certainly every 
man ought to determine to act after the beſt judg- 
ment he can form; but he ſhould remember, that, 
fo long as his judgment 1s only a probable judg- 
ment, it may lead him into error :—the forget- 
ting of this, is ſometimes hurtful to religion: a 
man thinks the difficulties attending any opinion, 
overbalance the arguments urged in favor of it: 
he therefore takes up the negative fide, and thinks 
he has nothing more to do with the affirmative : 
thinks he may at once baniſh all doubt and per- 

plexity, and ceaſe from all farther inquiry; whereas 
it may often happen, that the negative fide is to be 
taken in our conduct, when the queſtion demands 
fill farther deliberation” 

When the King * of Siam diſbelieved the exiſtence 
of ice, Mr. Hume ſays he reaſoned juſtly; we ſay he 
concluded falſely : A man may, however, have taken 
the moſt probable ſide, though he be wrong. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that this prince had more reaſon to diſbelieve 
than to believe; yet, if his judgment was not wrong, 
at leaſt the peremptorineſs, with which he rejected the 
improbable ſide, was ſurely ſo. Now,” ſays he, 1 
am ſure you lie.”— Would he not have been more 
reaſonable, had he ſaid ſomething of this ſort ? 

What you aflert ſeems ſo very ſtrange, that I 
cannot believe it; it is unlike any thing Lever ſaw. 
Water, which, you ſay, is in Holland ſometimes 
hard enough to allow men to walk upon it, ſeems 
to be ſo very ſoft, that ſoftneſs 1s its chief property : 


| T have 


® Locke's Eſſay, 4. 15. 5. 
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J have not yet known you deceive me, but Travel- 
lers are apt to exaggerate. It is not neceſſary, that 
I ſhould form a judgment on this matter juſt at 
preſent ; if I am obliged to act one way or other, I 
will take that fide, which ſeems moſt probable ; 
but, as I know nothing of the nature of water, or 
of that internal make on which its properties depend, 
and what you tell me is ſaid to happen at a great 
diftance, and in circumſtances very different from thoſe 
in which I am placed, I will not entirely reject your 
account; though to me the report of the hardneſs 
of water may be improbable, yet what is impro- 
bable may prove true: and, on the whole, I will, 
if ever J have occaſion to act, take ſuch meaſures as 
to be ſecure, if poſſible, on whichever fide the Truth 
ſhall prove to lie.” — — Had the Prince ſpoken in 
ſome way like this, the Europeans would not have 
blamed him: and the Infidel would do well 
to purſue the ſame plan: fo much may be ſaid, 
without taking for granted the point in diſpute; 
without preſuming, that he mu be in an error. 
16. A follower of Mr. Hume would offer a 
diſtinction here between an extraordinary * event, 
and a miraculous one, A miraculous event, he would 
ſay, is a contradiction to our experience in well 
knnwn circumſtances ; or all circumſtances continuing 
the ſame ; an extraordinary event is one © not con- 
formable” to our experience, in circumſtances 
znknown :; or, is only an inſtance of a Law of 
Nature zewly obſerved, in circumſtances ſomewhat 
lite, but not the ſame : an event that, to ſome men, 
is of an ordinary ſort. I do not think this + diſtinc- 
tion materially affects our Queſtion, yet as it may 
be 7houg ht to do fo, I will take ſome notice of it. 
There 


* Hume on Miracles, Edlays, Bvo. Vol. 2. p. 128, note. 
+ This is ſomething like the diſtinction between Tezac and 
eh. Parkhurſt's Lex. under 2g. from Mintert and Etymol. 


| 
| 
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There is certainly a great difference between a 
natural and a ſupernatural event, as alſo between the 
Pretenſions of thoſe, who would perſuade us of the 
truth of one and the other. And it ſeems very 
Proper to attend to theſe diſtinctions, in order to 
enlarge and to clear up our conceptions. A natural 
event takes place in a courſe of nature, according 
to ſome general rules; a ſupernatural event takes 
place by a particular volition of ſome Being ſupe- 


rior to Nature, and independently, at leaſt, of 
thoſe general Rules. And, when men perſuade 


us to believe a natural event, they ſtand in a dif. 
ferent light from that in which they are when they 
would perſuade us to believe a ſupernatural event: 
yet we ſhould be aware, that we do not know one 
ſort of event from the other intuitively, or imme- 


diately, in any inſtance; though their difference, 


in theory, is plain enough. When an event is pro- 
poſed for our belief as a miracle, we have two 
things to aſk ; did this event really happen ?—ſup- 
poſe it did happen, was it miraculous ? we can only 
determine either queſtion on probable grounds : 
but probability is the guide of human Life, in 
every thing, We ſhould moreover be aware, that 
any ſort of event may be either natural or ſuper- 

natural ; that which we deem natural (as a cure, 
&c.) may be ſupernatural, and that which we 


deem ſupernatural, may poſſibly be natural. But 


our probable judgment, if we are honeſt, will be 
a ſufficient guide. In order to judge whether a fact 


| be miraculous, it muſt be familiar; if it be very 


remote, our ideas will be very faint, both as to the 
fact having happened, and as to its being miracu- 
lous. Suppoſe a Miſfonary had accompanied the 
Dutch Ambaſſador to the King of Siam, and had 
affirmed, that St. Peter walked upon the water 
(Matt. xiv. 25, 29. John xxi. J.), . the 
2 i King 
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King would ſooner have believed the Miſſionary 
than the Ambaſſador ; Ay, now you give me a 
reaſon, he might have ſaid.— On the. contrary, 
ſome would believe perhaps the natural event, 
the walking on Ice, more eaſily, than the ſuper- 
natural event, the walking upon water, as a proof 
of divine Interpoſition. However that might be, 
the events are certainly totally diſtinct: and nothing 
relating to the ſtrangeneſs of the natural event, 
could any way affect our reaſoning on the ſuper- 
natural one. The Ambaſſador would ſay, * Water 
ſometimes hardens in Holland, ſo that people walk 
upon it; but that is nothing ſupernatural ; it does 
ſo every winter, &c.—The Miſſionary would ſay, 
St. Peter walked on the water, not when it was 
frozen, nor according to any general Law of Na- 
ture, but when it was in its fluid ſtate, as the Indian 
Rivers are, & c. on purpoſe to ſhew, by a ſuper- 
natural power, the truth of the Religion of Jeſus, 
juſt then beginning to be publiſhed. How could 
one of theſe explanations poſſibly interfere with the 
other? DE 1 
17. There 1s another diſtinction, which I look 
upon to be very important: and that is, between 
expecting ike events, and diſbelieving unlike. 
We are perpetually deceived by our imaginations : 
a jingle of words, a ſlight reſemblance of things, 
or a ſeeming contraſt, carries all our reaſonings 
before it. Becauſe we, by habit, expect /ike things 
to follow 1n like circumſtances, we take for granted, 
that we ought to oppoſe our expectation to wnlike 
things. But our expectation is merely fatitious 
and mechanical; it has nothing to do out of its 
proper place ; take away the chain of events, to 
which 1t has owed its birth, and growth, and on 
which it conſtantly depends, and it is perfectly 
uſeleſs ; nay, it loſes its very being. The illuſtra- 
8 tion 


t Intr. to Butler's Analogy, referred to under ſect. 6, beginning. 
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tion uſed before , about change of circumſtances, 
might be applied here. Nothing ſhould be con- 


, ceived as belonging to any analogy, but 7he train of 


events, on which it is founded, and the expecta- 


tions arifing from them; to admit any other kind 


of concluſion, is to admit what is perfectly ground- 
leſs, and muſt of courſe lead to error. 

Though expecting an event, may make us feel 
ſome ſhock when it does not happen; yet a ſhock 
at miſſing a fep does not make us diſbelieve any 
thing; or, though we feel ſome expectation that 
nothing will happen that 1s inconſiſtent with an ex- 
pected event; yet we muſt not deceive ourſelves: 
we have no right to encourage the latter ſort of expec- 
tation; to be juſtified in expecting /ike events, we 
need only have had experience; to be juſtified in 
diſbelieving unlike, we ſhould know all the Hg 
of Nature, all the deſigns of God. 

18. There ſeems to be one unſteadineſs in Mr. 
Hume's reaſoning, which ſhould be noted : he 
ſeems not always to keep perfectly diſtinct the two 
ideas; we do not believe — and we + ought not 


to believe: he ſeems ſometimes to take our actual 


diſbelief as a prog, that we ought to diſbelieve ;— 
and yet ſometimes he blames us for believing. 
Whereas, if our diſbelieving was an argument that 
we ought to diſbelieve ; our believing ſhould be an 
argument that we ought to believe. . I will not 
dwell long here, as that would detain us too long, 
in a matter not very important; and as perhaps 
ſome part of the unſteadineſs, I ſpeak of, may be 
found in moſt men's reaſonings about the force of 
experience, and 1s to be aſcribed to what has been 
mentioned before, that Analogy is a part of Logic, 
which has not been well attended to. I will therefore 
content. 


* Sect. 6. + P. 131. 8vo. 
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content myſelf with ſuggeſting the idea to Mr. 
Hume's readers; they will examine more particu- 
larly, and determine for themſelves.—In order to 
ſet all belief of miracles in a contemptible light, 
thoſe faults are enumerated, which occaſion their 
being believed 700 eafily. And then it is to follow, 
that, however careful men are, if they believe at 
all, their belief is owing to thoſe faults. And this 
artifice does ſucceed, too frequently. 

19. The principal fault in men which makes 
them receive accounts of miracles too eaſily, is 
credulity: and the reaſon why men reje& the 
belief of miracles, is a dread of being deſpiſed for 
credulity, as a weakneſs unworthy of a man of 
ſenſe. Incredulity they are not near ſo much 
aſhamed of, but yet, when one comes to think, 
they both imply error, nay, as before obſerved, * 
both the ſame kind of error, following a weaker 
probability in preference to a ſtronger. And 
ſurely, taking equal diſtances from the Truth, 
the credulous man may be as wiſe as the incre- 
dulous; —incredulity rejects the experience of other 
men, and neglects warnings and cautions; credu- 
lity only (in a common way) carries caution to 
exceſs. Both may doubtleſs be hurtful; and in- 
credulity has leſs the appearance of being duped, to 
ordinary judges; but to a real Philoſopher, the 
credulous man will appear as rational as the 
incredulous. 5 | 

20, The belief of miracles 1s alſo owing, we 
are told, to the pleaſure of indulging the paſhon 
or ſentiment of Admiration; and other paſſions or 
ſentiments, which get involved in miraculous 
ſtories: —and ſo it is to be infinuated, that, if it 
was not for this pleaſure, Miracles would never be 
believed at all. Admiration 1s certainly a very 

3 pleaſing 
Chap xii. Se. 16. LR 
YOL. I. M 
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Dleaſing and intereſting ſentiment, and great ad- 
vantages have been taken of it to lead men into 
error; but that all fa&s, which have excited ad- 
miration, are to be diſbelieved, is a very extra- 
vagant concluſion.— The obſervation affords ſuf- 
ficient reaſon why we ſhould examine carefully 
into the circumſtances attending muracles, at 
conſider whether the witneſſes of them are enthu- 
ſiaſtic, or ſuperſtitious; it gives us a right to require, 
that they ſhould be calm, reaſonable, ne 
as well as ingenuous, and lovers of truth; but it 
can carry us no farther. Any paſſion may be an 
occaſion of ſelf-deceit, or of falſhood; thoſe who 


wiſh much to gratify it, and make little reſiſtance, 


will gratify it at any rate; with truth, if they can; 
if not, with falſhood; but ſurely no one, on this 
account, deſpairs of diſtinguiſhing truth from 
faſhood, when the inquiry ſeems worthy of atten- 
tion. Love of Praiſe, Reſentment, Ambition, 
have given birth to numberleſs falſhoods; but have 
not ſuch falſhoods been often diſcoyerable? nay, 
have they not generally been founded on truth? 
could they have ſucceeded in any degree, without 
ſome aſſiſtance from truth? 


21. I have no doubt but that the accounts of 
a very great number of miracles, which we find in 


Books, are without foundation in truth: but ſurely 


that does not make all miracles incredible. Many 
ancient writings, heathen as well as Chriſtian, are 
moſt probably forged, but every one believes, that 
ſome are genuine. In all ſubjects, falſhood is 
mixed with truth; it would not be reaſonable to 
give up the truth on that account ;—to ſeparate 
truth from falſhood, is the great buſineſs of the 


human underſtanding; and that from which it will 


receive the greateſt improvement. Flatterers may 


mix with real friends, but we are not to give 


up 
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up Friendſhip becauſe, in ſome inſtances, we have 
had reaſon to ſuſpect flattery. 

In fact, the forged miracles have been very /i/ly 
buſineſſes, and have, by their folly, made thoſe, 
which we believe, more, not leſs, eſtimable. 

22. We have indeed reaſon enough to reſtrain 
our credulity, and guard ourſelves againſt the 
exceſſes of our devout admiration and other ſe- 
ducing paſſions; if we could go farther, and ſettle 
ſome criteria of true miracles, it might anſwer many 
good purpoſes. The great difficulty ſeems to be, 
that any criteria might give occaſion to new for- 
geries, more artful than the preceding; but ſtill 
perhaps ſomething might be done. As this ſubject 
is to be reſumed in the next chapter, we may treat 
it the more briefly here: 

True miracles may be frequently diſtinguiſhed 
from falſe, by the occaſions on which they are per- 
formed, by the manner and the matter of them. 

If they are performed on common and trivial 
occaſions, they are ſuſpicious; for a confiderable part 
of the proof of their credibility aroſe from their 
being extraordinary meaſures, taken upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions. If they are ſaid to have been 
performed at times, when things were in an ordi- 
nary train, or in ſupport of a religion well 
eſtabliſhed, or of a powerful party, or of folly and 
fanaticiſm, they are ſuſpicious: whereas, if they are 
{ad to have been performed, when any great and 
important change was taking place in the Diſpenſa- 
tions of Heaven, when the ſupporters of true religion 
were very weak, and in favour of rational religion 
and improved morality, they then ſeem reaſo;- 
able, and therefore are, upon competent teſtimony, - 
credible. | 
A judgment might be built upon the manner 
in which miracles ſhould be performed: a modeſt, 

= M 2 ſimple, 
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ſimple, ſober manner would make miracles much 
more credible than a proud, oſtentatious, fanatical 
manner. 
If the matter ſhewed a regular plan, a durable 
and conſtant attention to ſome great and rational 
purpoſe, it could not but add to their credibility, 
Chambers ſays, in his Dictionary, the criteria are 
not agreed upon; and perhaps there may always be 
doubt enough to exerciſe the underſtanding, and 
try the heart; yet much might be done, at any time, 
by one who was ſincere and attentive. Nay, I 
know not why we might not refer ſomething to the 
fame powers of judging, which we have about pru- 
dence, beauty, virtue, &c. call it common ſenſe, or 
what you pleaſe, which we ſcarce know the nature 
of diſtintly ourſelves. Only we muſt be aware, 
that, though we may put ſome confidence in our 
Jeelings, we ſhould endeavour to analyze them, and 
to regulate them by reaſon and utility, 


« 
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CHAP. XVI. 


OF THE CREDIBILITY OF THE MIRACLES RE- 
CORDED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND THE 
CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM THEM. 


E are now to take for granted, that miracles 

- may be wrought for the conviction of man- 

kind: the next thing, according to our plan, is to 

_ conſider, whether any have been wrought. And 

it might be ſufficient, to refer to Chap. X111, 1n 

which we ſhewed that the ſcripture narratives could 

not be fictitious; for thoſe narratives do certainly 

contain accounts of miracles, and the writers were 

either witneſſes of the miracles, or received their 
accounts from thoſe who were. 

But we will purſue the plan laid down in the 
Introduction to the 12th Chapter, and conſider 
the witneſſes of the miracles recorded in the New 
_ Teſtament, in reſpect of their Ability, their Intention, 

and their Number. wo 5 

1. As to Ability. On what does the ability of 
witneſſes, as ſuch, depend? wherein conſiſts the 
perfection of it? Their being enabled to judge of 
what they teſtify, muſt depend upon the Hings 
witneſſed, and upon the perſonal qualities of thoſe 
who witneſs them. Or, if we uſe the word ſee as a 
general term, on the 7Zhings ſeen, and the qualities 
of thoſe who ſee tlem. 

The rings or events, in order that the Witneſſes 
may be perfectly enabled to ſpeak of them, muſt 
be common, ſuch as the perſons are accuſtomed to; 
muſt be placed within the reach of their ſenſes, or 
other diſcerning powers, or muſt be related by the 
M 3 witneſſes 
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witneſſes immediately, without interval of time or 
place; from time to time, ſo as to be liable to per- 
petual examination.— They ſhould moreover be 
public, expoſed on every fide. 

The Perſons ſhould 7 all thoſe faculties of 


Ks Body and Mind intire, which are requiſite for form- 


ing a perfect judgment of the events. They ſhould 
not only poſſeſs theſe ordinarily, but they ſhould: 
have them undiſturbed and uncorrupted at the time 
of beholding.— Now the faculties of the body, the 
ſenſes of ſight, hearing, &c. are apt to be impaired 
or diſordered by certain diſeaſes, or by intempe- 
rance of various kinds.—The faculties of the mind 


may be difordered, in things of religion, by enthu- 


ſiaſtic furor, by ſuperſtitious panics, by a too rap- 
turous devotion, by a courſe of ſevere mortification 
and auſterity.—In ſome ſenſe alſo, and in effect, 
the faculties of the mind may be ſaid to be diſor- 
dered by any inordinate paſſion; a ſpirit of party, 
a love of gain, ambition, &c. are ſometimes ſpoken 
of as diſabling a man from forming a right judg- 
ment, and getting a true knowledge of things; and, 
as far as they do this, they belong to the Ability 
of witneſſes, rather than to their Intention. St. Paul 
ſpeaks of the God of this world as having blinded the 
minds of ſome men*. The ind are unable to lee; 
literally, and therefore figuratively. 

2. Applying theſe obſervations to the charac- 


ters of the ſacred witneſſes, would give us an idea 


of their ability. The miraculous powers exerciſed 
by Jeſus were exemplified in the moſt familiar in- 
ſtances; in cures of well-known diſeaſes, in raiſing 
an human being from a ſtate of death. No un- 
common knowledge of natural Philoſophy, Che- 
miſtry, or arts, was neceſſary to comprehend them; 


| they were not remote, or hidden on any fide; they 


were 
* 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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were not done in a corner *; this is true of the 
Miracles of the New Teſtament in general, parti- 
cularly ſo of that performed on the great day of 
Pendsgad When related by an original witneſs 
to another, they ſeem to have been related immedi- 
ately, and continually. 

The witneſſes were healthy, ſober, temperate : 
men of ſober minds; of piety free from flightineſs 
and extravagance. Nor do they ſeem to have been 
influenced by any love of gain, ambition, party 
ſpirit, which could blind their underſtandings. We 
find them indeed deſirous of diſtinguiſhed places in 
the Kingdom of Chriſt, during his life-time ; but 
they could have no hopes of Honours after his 
Death. Mr Hume thinks, that there is no © greater 
temptation than to appear a nufſionary-þ, a Pro- 
phet, an ambaſſador from Heaven:“ but thoſe, 
who were actuated by ſuch motives, would make 
the beſt advantage of their ſituation, whereas the 
preachers. of Chriſtianity we find reſtraining men 
from paying them too high honours. Paul and 
Barnabas , with all marks of earneſtneſs, ſay to 
thoſe, who would treat them as Gods, © why do 
ye theſe things? we allo are men, of like paſſions 
with you.” —But here we approack rather too near 
perhaps to the ſubject of good intention in the wit- 
neſſes. 

3. Mr. Hume has an invidious remark &, inti- 
mating, that the miracles of the Goſpel would not 
have been believed, had not they been firſt pub- 
liſhed amongſt an Ignorant and barbarous people; 
ſo he || calls the Jews.—Lucian gives an account, 
in his Pſeudomantis, of one Alexander, an Jn 
poſtor, who ſet up an Oracle in Paphlagonia, which 


had great ſucceſs there, and ſome even at Rome. 
_ Mr. 


Acts xxvi. 26. + P. 142. 8vo. t Acts xiv. 15, 
$ P. 134. 8vo, IP. 146. 8vo. 
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Mr. Hume ſays, it was a wiſe policy, in this Im- 
poſtor, to lay the firſt ſcene of his Impoſtures where 
« the eg were extremely ignorant and ſtupid, 
and ready to ſwallow even the groſſeſt deluſion.“ 
— Had he © fixed his reſidence at Athens,“ philo- 
ſophers would have ſpread abroad the deluſion, 
and would have “ intirely opened the eyes of man- 
kind.” Mr. Hume farther inſinuates, that, if there 
had been a Lucian to give an account of St. Paul, 
as well as of Alexander, our Apoſtle would have 
appeared in a very different light from that, in 
which he is repreſented by Lord Lebte, in his 
| Letter to Mr. Gilbert Weſt. 
In the firſt place, it ſeems odd, that Mr. "TIP 
ſhould fix upon an inſtance, in order to rank Chriſ- 
tianity amongft impoſtures, which all Chriſtians 
would moſt readily fix upon, in order to ſhew, 
that the early Chriſtians were enemies to impoſtures. 
Lucian was no way partial to Chriſtians, yet, in 
this Hiſtory of Alexander, he ſpeaks of the Chriſ- 
tians as thoſe, who oppoſed and detected his cheats; 
nay, Lucian relates, that, when people were to be 
kept off from inſpecting Alexander's myſteries, the 
Chriſtians were particularly forbidden to ſpy into 
them; Alexander* himſelf, or ſome one preſiding, 
thruſting the people away, and crying, tw xpi5ians, 
away with the Chriſtians. How could Mr. Hume 
overlook this? or why ſhould he forbear to mention 
it?—For my own part, I wiſh St. Paul had had his 
Lucian: if Lucian had given as circumſtantial an 
account of St. Paul, as he has done of Alexander, 

1 ſhould not vote for a Letter of it being deſtroyed, 
And, I believe, all rational Chriſtians would now 
recover, if they could, the Strictures of Lucian's 
dear Friend, Celſus. —The Chriſtian cauſe derives 
conſiderable 


* The Greek is, Kai 6 22 794703; the Latin (of Eraſmus) | 
* illo prœeunte - 
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conſiderable good from what is found in the works 


of Lucian. 
But, to call the Jews © an ignorant and barba- 


rous people,” when the ſubject in hand is religion, 


is ſurely a groſs miſrepreſentation; whatever pro- 
greſs they might have made in Arts and Sciences, 
they certainly were the ozly people in the world, who 


worſhipped one inviſible God, the patron of no vices. 


Rome and Athens were before them in man 


things, but, in Religion, infinitely behind them; 


nor muſt it be ſaid, that they attended more to 


their ſacrifices and other rites than to the Spiritual 
nature of God; for their ceremonies were only 


modes of worſhipping one holy ſpiritual Deity; and 
ſome were Proſelytes amongſt them, who only 
adopted their principles of Natural Religion*. The 
_ queſtion is, ſuppoſing Chriſtianity falſe, where 
would it have been firſt rejected? at Rome, or at 
_ Jeruſalem? I ſay, at Jeruſalem: any abſurd reli- 
gion would have much ſooner made its way at 
Rome or Athens than there: indeed, the more 


enlightened at Rome or Athens might have rejected 


ſome kinds of religious + abſurdity, but all ranks 
amongſt the Jews would have rejected all kinds.— 
Again, ſuppoſing the Chriſtian Religion reaſonable 
and true, where would it have been moſt readily 


accepted? at Jeruſalem clearly. — Would the higher 
ranks at Rome or Athens have ſubmutted to be poor 


in ſpirit? would the pride of Philoſophy have con- 
deſcended to be taught? would the lower ranks, or 
even any ranks, have demoliſhed their Idols? But 

CO principally, 


This, at leaſt, is a received opinion, It muſt be owned, 


that Lardner has argued ably to prove, that the Jews had only 


one ſort of Proſelytes amongſt them, namely, thoſe who, not 


having been born Jews, had embraced the Jewiſh Religion. 


See Lardner's Works, Index, Proſelytes. 


+ Yet ſee Chap. xii. Sect. 16, how ſuperſtitious Pliny, Julian, 
&c, were; and Marcus Aurelius, Hume p. 134, bottom. 
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principally, would any ranks have agreed to wor- 
ſhip one inviſible God 1n Spirit and in Truth?— 
At Jeruſalem, the ſpirituality of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion muſt be its greateſt recommendation. The 
Jews, indeed, by being ſeparated from Idolaters, 
did acquire too high notions of their being the 
Favourites of God, to the excluſion of other men: 
This was a fault; but not fo univerſal as to prevent 
the reception of Proſelytes, nor ſuch an one as 
would make the Jews leſs ready, than any even 
the moſt poliſhed Heathens, to * a rational 
8 

But, ſuppoſe the Jews had been ignorant and 
18 barbarous,” Jeſus could not be ſaid to chuſe 
them; the Chriſtian Religion nuit be grafted on 
the Jewiſh; Chriſt was the Meſial of Jews; Jeſus 
had no choice. 

4. With regard to the intention of the witneſſes 
of the Goſpel-muracles;—the perfection of inten- 
tion is, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, to have 
no intention at all. To ſpeak facts with artleſs 
ſimplicity, without any particular views; to attend 


to the facts, and record them naturally, and clearly, 
and to attend to nothing elſe. It 1s not commonly 
ſeen how much good ſimplicity implies, nor how 


conſiſtent it is with the higheſt intellectual endow- 
ments. The wiſeſt, the moſt learned of men, may 


be the moſt ſimple; for ſimplicity is only freedom 


from duplicity; from deceit and diſguiſe; it is 
ſpeaking from real opinions, and real feelings, and 
not from ſuch as are only pretended. 

5. That the witnefles of the Goſpel-miracles 
anſwered to this deſcription, may have already ap- 
peared in ſome degree; when it was proved, that 
the zwriters of the Goſpel- narratives were * artlels : 
indeed, all the witneſſes, whom we could call in 

ww 


Chap. x11, Sect. 10, 11. 
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ſupport of the miracles of which we are treating, 
have every mark of a diſintereſted ſpirit, and of 
perfect freedom from indirect purpoſes. It has 
been remarked, that the writers recorded the moſt 
wonderful things, without any epithets, or other ex- 
preſſions of wonder; this looks like ſimplicity, and 
ſuch as they would not have thought of affecting. 
As Converts, they gave up every thing, they ſuffered 
every thing, and they ſuffered in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew, that, after they had loſt their Lord, and 
ſet themſelves ſeriouſly to execute the Truſt dele- 
gated to them, they knew what manner of ſpirit 
they were of.— They were not only clear of any 
inordinate paſſion, which could blind their judg- 
ment, but from any, which ſhould lay any induce- 
ments in their way to give any falſe accounts 
voluntarily, with any corrupt defign. —It may, in- 
deed, occur to an objector to ſay, why ſhould the 
| witneſſes be Chriſtians? that is, partizans?—the 
ſhort anſwer is, the profeſſed witneſſes could not be 
otherwiſe; ſuppoſing the miracles real: and what 
would happen, ſuppoſing them real, cannot be 
liable to objection. 

6. As to the number of thoſe, who might with 
propriety be called witneſſes of the Goſpel-Miracles, 
it is very great indeed; but it ſeems as if we ſhould, 
in the firſt place, confine ourſelves to the ſame 
witneſſes, that we may be ſuppoſed to have kept in 
mind, whilſt we were ſpeaking of their ability and 
intention. 

In order to avoid any ſuſpicion of ſurreptitiouſly 
enlarging the idea affixed to the word witneſſes, in 
what has been juſt now ſaid, we will firſt ſuppoſe, 
that the number is only 7welve, which, conſidering 

that the Apoſtles were twelve, and that Mark, Luke, 
Paul, Barnabas, muſt have been wit neſſes to many 
miracles, and muſt have had many more related to 


them 
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them immediately, from time to time, 1s a very 
{mal! number ;—1f it is an even chance“, that each 
of theſe ſpeaks the truth ſingly, then the proba. 
bility, that the truth 1s ſpoken, when they all twelve 
agree, is 4096 to one. And, if we ſuppoſe it three 
to one, that any one of twelve ſpeaks truth, then 
the probability, that what they all agree 1n 1s truth, 
15, if I miſtake not, 19,297,215 to one. 
This being the caſe, what numbers would expreſs 
the probability, were we to calculate upon the 
hundreds that ſaw our Saviour after his reſurrection, 
the thouſands that were fed miraculouſly with 
Loaves and Fiſhes; the thouſands that were preſent 
on the famous day of Pentecoſt! 
It does not ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to add 
more, concerning the number of witneſſes of the 
New Teſtament-miracles, yet, as we have laid down 
ſome principles in the 14th Chapter, it may not 
be amiſs to give a few examples relative to the 
preſent ſubject. 
The muracles of Chriſt have never been con- 
tradicted. 
They have been acknowledged unwillingly. 
They have been abſurdly accounted for. 
They are ſpoken of in Letters, as known to 
thoſe, to whom the Letters were addreſſed: though, 
as 
A coin has 2 ſides, Head and Reverſe :—- repreſents the 


probability, I think, that one ſuch coin does not come up head; 
or it is 1: 1 ;—the probability, that tuo do not come up heads, 


75 Teer! it is 3: 1; the probability, that a don't come up heads, 
2 | a | | 


I 
* * 121 


A Die has 6 ſides; ſuppoſe only one fide blue; tis 8: 1 the 
* fide does not come up in one die: the probability in dies 


Is = that all don't come up with the blue fide; or the chance is 


6—1: 1;—if u be 3» as 215: 1. 
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as the ſubjects of the Epiſtles were controverſial, and 
Churches were a good deal ſettled when they were 
written, miracles are not very frequently referred to 
in them. 

Perſons are called upon or atteſted as having 
been preſent, when miracles were performed, or as 
having had immediate information of them.—— 
Nicodemus might be reckoned in the number; 
perhaps the Samaritan woman; Joſeph of Arima- 
thea; —and almoſt, Agrippa.—I conſider as 
atteſted by name, though we have not the name of 
the Samaritan woman. 

Others were atteſted without being ſpecified: 
and it will be always proper for the reader of the 
New Teſtament, when he finds expreſſions about 
miracles, ſigns, wonders, &c. to conſider before 
whom they were ſpoken.— John x. 24, 25. as alſo 
ver. 37, 38. were ſpoken at the Encænia.— John 
xiv. 11. only to the diſciples. Accs ii. 22. was at 
the feaſt of Pentecoſt. Heb. ii. 3, 4. was addreſſed 
probably to a large number, and of perſons inclined 
to Judaiſm. 

Laſtly, the Miracles of the New Teſtament 
are proved by their effects; this has been men- 
tioned before; and will occur again. 

This is, on the whole, a Teſtimony which has 
never been known to miſlead: and one which we 
may ſafely truſt. 

On the ſubject of Miracles, it ſeems proper 
to take ſome notice of the opinion of Woolſton, 
that the Miracles of Chriſt were Allegorical. This 
opinion, in the firſt part or Quarter of the preſent 
Century, made a great noiſe in the Chriſtian world, 
and called out many writers of high rank: ſeveral 
Biſhops attacked it; Bithop Gibſon thought fit to 
provide even the People of his Dioceſe with an 
Antidote againft it: and fince that, Dr. Lardner and 
others 
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others have oppoſed ſome parts of the diſcourſes, 
in which it is maintained. Yet the opinion ſeems 
too wild to be dangerous; for who is likely to be- 
lieve, that Chriſt did no real miracles, if it be 
allowed that he did ſome things, which could be 
called Allegorical miracles? Indeed, it might be 
aſked, what is meant by miracles being allegorical? 
—are the relations allegorical? hke that of the 
choice of Hercules? and ſuch as we find in the 
Spectator? did - Chriſt do nothing? did he ſpeak? 
did he uſe geſtures? For an anſwer, we muſt refer 
to Woolſton himſelf; and I think myſelf fortunate 
in having his Book, as it is not in the Univerſit 
Library, nor in that of Trinity College. © The 
Goſpel,” he ſays, © is in no fort a literal ſtory ;— 
the Hiſtory of Jeſus's Life is only an emblema- 


_ tical repreſentation of his ſpiritual Life in the 


fouls of men.“ neither the Fathers, nor the 
Apoſtles, nor Jeſus himſelf meant, that his mira- 


cles ſhould be taken in the literal, but in the 


myſtical and parabolical ſenſe.” —Thelſe expreſ- 
fions are quoted by Leland in his view of Deiſtical 
writers; but | will give you ſome ſpecimens of his 


myſtical i interpretations. 


You will fay, after reading theſe ſpecimens, could 
this folly give ſo general an alarm? one would think 
not; and therefore I once thought this only a 
pretence*, and the real deſign of the author to be 
to raiſe cavils againſt the miracles of Chriſt. —The 
miracles, he argues, are allegorical; and this is 
proved by proving that; in the literal ſenſe, they are 


abſurd: but I had an idea that he cared more about 


his means than his end: I now think, from the 
ſerles 


* The infidel writers uſed generally to pretend, that they were 


friends to Chriſtianity: See Toland's Amyntor, Hume on 


Miracles, near the end. Woolſton Let. 1. p. 3. 0. 
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ſeries of his works, that he was ſincere in what he * 
profeſſed. Nevertheleſs, I am till of opinion, that 
the thing which really gave the alarm, was not the 
Hypotheſis, but the arguments by which it was 
ſupported. Had he ſimply maintained, that Mira- 
cles were Allegorical, he would probably have been 
left to his own fancies; but, when he ſhewed this 


by the medium of abuſe on the Chriſtian miracles, 


he grew dangerous. And his manner, towards the 


latter part of his Life, got to be ſuch as was 


likely to be laid hold on by the Scorner, and to be 
a dangerous weapon in his hand. 


The way to clear up difficulties is generally to have 


recourſe to Hiſtory; in the preſent caſe, the Hiſtory 
of the Life of the Author would anſwer our purpoſe: 
and I am intereſted in it by having been a member 
of the ſame Society with the Author, though not a 
cotemporary. His name was Thomas Woolfton, he 
was born at Northampton, and received his School 
Education there and at Daventry: he was admitted 
of Sidney college in 1685; was ſtudious and ex- 


emplary, and at the fame time chearful and plea- 


fant; he was both eſteemed and beloved. He was 
choſen Fellow in 1690, and took his degree of 
B. D. in 1699. About that time, he compoſed 
ſome exerciſes, which he afterwards reduced into 
one Treatiſe, on the Time of our Saviour's comin 
into the world; though it was not publiſhed till 


1722. It is reckoned rational, learned, and inge- 
nious; one of the beſt} Theological Tracts we 
have: I have never been able to procure it. But 

6 0 7 ww "oY 


Vet I think, from Mifanthropy, &c. he had great pleaſure 
in refuting, as he thought, opinions generally maintained by the 
hireling Clergy.— We may obſerve how large a part of his 
Letters is taken up in objections to the received ſenſe, when 
compared with the part which explains the myſtical ſenſe, 

+ Biogr, Britan, | 
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he ſoon took a kind of fantaſtic and enthuſiaſtic 
turn. in ſtudying the Scripture; he compared 
the Old Teftament with the New:—certainly the 
connecting ties are extremely numerous, and ſome 
of them fine and delicate, by means of Types, Pro- 
phecies, ſymbolical actions and words, and alluſions; 
but any thing may be carried too far: he was 
very learned, his imagination began to be power- 
ful; at laſt, he ſaw nothing but typical actions and 
expreſſions in the Old Teſtament, and nothing but 
ſpiritual and myſtical meanings in the New. The 
Fathers, by moralizing and ſpiritualizing, by their 
Chriſtian Cabbala, helped him forward; particu- 
larly Origen*. And his ſequeſtered Life might have 
its effect. In 1705 he printed, at the Univerſity 
Preſs, (with licence, of courſe) his Old Apology, 
which runs great lengths; though it 1s confined to 
the Old Teſtament, and does not give an allego- 
rical ſenſe to any fact of the New : His Moderator 
alſo ſeems confined to Prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment; only thoſe prophecies have their interpre- 
tations in the New. He moderated between Collins 
and his Opponents, of whom ſome mention will be 
made in the next chapter. In this Moderator, he 
gave ſome intimations of his plan; but afterwards, 
heated by oppoſition, in his Six Diſcourſes, he went 
to a degree of extravagance, which began to look 
ke real Blafphemy. A proſecution was com- 
menced againſt him by the Attorney General 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor Hardwicke) and he 
was ſentenced to Fine and Impriſonment by Chief 
Juſtice Raymond. In priſon he ended his Life, 
Oo unable 
' ® Lardner, in his account of Origen (Credib. chap. 38,) 
owns, that he ſometimes ** gives a vaſt ſcope to his fancy,” 
(See Cave's Hift. Lit. 1. p. 115.) but yet he obſerves, that 
Origen * treats thoſe 7 Heretics, who allegorize the Hiſtory 
of Chriſt's miracles of healing diſeaſes, as if nothing elſe was 
| meant but healing the Sol, &c,"? | 
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unable to pay the fine; and refuſing to find ſure- 
ties, becauſe he was determined to write with his 
uſual freedom. | „„ 
It does not ſeem very difficult, in this train, to 
accaunt for any thing in Woolſton's writings, ex- 
cept his deriſion: in ſupport of any ſingular opinion, a 
friend to Chriſtianity would generally be decent; but 
Woolſton would perſwade himſelf, that he diſclaimed 
ridicule (fee opening of Letter 6th.) or that he was 
only deriding abyſes and miſrepreſentations of 
Scripture, and ſuch perſons as made miſrepreſenta- 
tions wilfully for gain,—Do we not find the 
Socinians, in like manner, ſpeaking lightly about 
the Trinity? The truth ſeems to be, that, befides 
his having been incenſed, like a baited animal, he 
was under a degree of Inſanity :—at one time, after 
he ceaſed to be Fellow, perhaps about 1721, he 
was actually under confinement as infane; but 
before his Fellowſhip was declared vacant, he ſhewed 
ſome marks of a difordered mind; it is ſaid, by 
ſome Biographers *, that he was deprived of his 
Fellowſhip for Blaſphemy, but he really loſt it 
only by non- reſidence: when he firſt exceeded the 
time then allowed for ablence, he was conti- 
nued in his fellowſhip from a principle of compaſ- 
ſion; but, when he heard that ſuch a motive was 
aſſigned, he came to College to declare he was per- 
fectly well; proving, by his manner, the contrary. 
Not long after, being called to reſidence, he refuſed 
to come, and then his Fellowſhip was vacated. 
This Hiſtory ſeems to clear up all difficulties ariſing 
from the wildnels of the notion he maintained. 
As to the truth of his Allegorical Hypotheſis, 
little need be ſaid 4. At is quite groundleſs. There 
may 
'* See Ladvocat's Dict. and thoſe he took his ſhort ee ; 


from. | | | 
+ Something of this notion ſeems to be encouraged by the 
vol. 1, N followers 
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may be ſomething in the New Teſtament which may 
ſeem like it. Our Saviour has moralized* upon a 
miracle oſ his own: ſeveral actions are mentioned 
in Scripture, which are intended to mean ſome- 
thing, to be a kind of viſible language; ſome of 
the Chriſtian Fathers drew myſtical meanings from 
every fact, natural as well as ſupernatural; but they 
never moralized or ſpiritualized a miracle, that I 


know of, without preſuppoſing its literal meaning. 


Of Origen this is evident, from his controverſy+ 


with Celſus . 


As to the moſt formidable parts of Woolſton's 
works, his incidental (for ſo J am inclined to call 
them) cavils at the Miracles of Chriſt, they may 
have encouraged and aſſiſted Infidels, but I ſhould 
doubt whether they have done harm upon the 
whole: they are often contemptible; and, if one 
takes thoſe which are the leaſt ſo, when one eſti- 
mates the good ariſing from the & anſwers to them, 
it is not eaſy to pronounce, that they have been an 
evil. Thoſe againſt the Reſurrection of Chriſt, 

which 
followers of Baron Swedenborg, See Dialogues about his works, 
p. 34. The Baron had ſeen Heaven, &c.—was this credible 


with miracles? to be ſure it was; Miracles were not wrought 


Chiefly for confirming; they were to declare hidden truths. 

* John vi. 27. but ſee Macknight, p. 344. Some ſay the 
ſtory of the good Samaritan is founded on fact. (Dr. Jortin.}— 
One might read Bp. Hurd's Diſcourſe on Chriſt's driving buyers 


and ſellers out of the Temple. 


+ See Bp. Gibſon's firſt paſtoral Letter. | 

t Some Chriſtians, in the time of Origen, or ſooner, muſt 
have allegorized the miraculous cures, much as Woolſton did; 
(ſee before the quotation from Lardner's account of Origen, 
Works, Vol. 2. p, 63 6,) but I ſpeax only of ſuch Fathers, as 
have had works deſcend to us; and of ſuch as I have happened 
to ſee. | | 
S Lardner's Diſcourſes on the revival of Lazarus, &c. are 
uſeful Beyond obviating the cavils of Woolſton. —For other 
anſwers ſee Leland's view. | 
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which are perhaps the moſt forcible of all, will be 
conſidered *“ hereafter. 

I am not aſhamed to conclude with owning, that 
I feel more compaſſion, when I think of Woolſton, 
than indignation; in his laſt works, he approached 
near to infidelity; but he always fancied he was 
refining the Chriſtian ſyſtem; his notions were a 
diſorder in his intellects. He was a man of Learn- 
ing and Probity; nay, of wit and humour, however 
miſapplied. It would have reflected more honour 
upon our Religion, and upon our civil Govern- 
ment, to have committed him to the care of his re- 
lations and friends (for friends he had to the laſt, 
of the greateſt eminence + in the Church), than 
to let him ſupport himſelf in priſon by the fale of his 
writings, and end his days in confinement. 

8. Mr. Hume has briefly touched upon the 
Miracles of the Old Teſtament ; at leaſt upon thoſe 
mentioned in the Pentateuch ; our plan is, to leave 
the credibility of the Old Teſtament to be ſup- 
ported by the New: yet, as he challenges us to bs 
our hand upon our heart, and declare, whether we 
think the Pentateuch credible, it may be proper 
not wholly to paſs over the ſubject, though we 
muſt leave it to others to do juſtice to 1t.— 

i. In general, things ſo very remote from our 
cuſtoms and obſervations and habits of thinking, 
as thoſe related in the Pentateuch, will be moſt 
favourably received by thoſe who think very little, 
and by thoſe who think very muck; an intermediate 
degree of reflexion will make them ſeem Atrange, 
and yet not enable us to diveſt ourſelves ſufficiently 
of our habitual prejudices to make proper allow- 
ances for them. 

ii. The 
* Art. 4. of Church of England. 
t 5 Sam. Clarke, Mr. Whiſton, Archbp. Wake. 


N 2 
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it. The natural Philoſophy* of the Pentateuch 

ought not to induce us to reject it. It is not at 
all likely, that God, in order to enable a man to 
be a Lawgiver of the Jews, ſhould reveal to him 
all the cauſes of the Phænomena of Nature: ſhould 
make him ſuperſede the ſtudies of Newton, and 
anticipate the diſcoveries of Herſchel ;—nay, a man 
muſt know ten thouſand times more than either of 
theſe to be liable to no miſtakes in Philoſophy ; to 
know all the powers of nature; or all that in after 
times may be diſcovered by Man. And if Moſes 
could not know all, how can any one object to a 
little more, or a little leſs? A man might govern 
the Jews, that had the Ideas of the Planetary Syſtem 
contained in the firſt chapter of Geneſis ; I do not 
recollect, that there is any thing in it contrary to 
modern diſcoveries; if not, that may be worth re- 
membering; the account ſeems to me 1n a great 
degree intended to eſtabliſh the Sabbath : which 
was what Moes would want; and what we ſtill 
want,—But why, you will ſay, did Moſes give this 
as an authentic account of the Creation? Suppoſe 
I anſwer, I do not know? it ſeems to me as if that 
would be no ſufficient reaſon for rejecting our whole 
Syſtem of religions Diſpenſations-+.—-SuppoſeI anſwer, 
Moſes might be an inſpired writer as a Religious 
Miniſter, and be left to his own notions, or to 
notions eftabliſhed in his time, as a natural Philo- 
ſopher 4; and yet he always might write and ſpeak 

OT | in 


* Some Chriſtians once reckoned it heretical to call Srars by 
any names not mentioned in Scripture, (ſee Lardner's Hereſies, 
Book i. ſect. 5.); Auguſtin ſeems to have been aſhamed of this 
Hereſy : query, is there not all the folly of it in inſiſting on the 
Pentatench containing perfect natural Philoſophy ? 

+ In the Monthly Review for April, 1792, p. 432, there 1s a 
quotation from a Pamphlet, or Book, which might be worth con- 
ſidering in this place: It is Belſham's Eſſays, vol. 2. | 
The Pentateuch might be a /acred Book, even ſuppoſe Moſes 


4 to 
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in thoſe different characters, in one and the ſame 
tone and ſtile? even that would be ſufficient to 
hinder our refecting the Pentateuch. I verily be- 
lieve St. Paul would have done ſo: (for we have a 


clearer Idea * of the inſpiration of St. Paul than of 


Moſes,) and yet no falſe Aſtronomy would weaken 

my faith in St. Paul.—* one far differeth from 

another ſtar in Glory,” makes no difference between 

fixed ſtar and Planet: why ſhould not St. Paul be as 
ood an Aſtronomer as Moſes? 

iii. It will be thought more likely, that God 
ſhould reveal morality than natural philoſophy; and 
yet 1t does not ſeem clear, that he even revealed 
morality, ſtri&ly ſpeaking, in either Old or Nero 
Teſtament; though they both, in many ways, tend 
to improve morality ; and both give (incidentally as 
it were) examples of higher morality than could be 
invented by the ſacred writers. I have already ſaid, 
that no one could invent ſuch ſentiments as our 


Saviour uttered in the laſt} Scenes of his Life; 
but yet ſome Duties ſeem to be left in the New 
| Teſtament according to the Habliſied morality of 


the times;—in like manner, the eſtabliſhed morality 
2 
to have written only what happened in his own time, prefixing 


what he received from Tradition: the facts conveyed down by 
Tradition would be the more evident, the more nearly they were 


connected with his people. — That Moſes was the Author of the 


Pentateuch, was proved Dec. 2d, 1792, by Mr. Marſh of St. 
John's Coll. (Cambr.) in a Sermon preached before the Univer- 
ſity, and fince printed. —Conceive Moſes 1500 years before 


Chriſt, or 2500 after the Creation, giving an account of the 
Creation; he could not ſpeak as a Y7zne/s; no one, in his own 


time, would underſtand him to be doing more than giving the 
notions of the beſt informed as held at that time. Univer/al 
inſpiration is a very improbable thing. Inſpiration muſt be for 
ſome particular purpo/?. | 
Powell 15th Diſcourſe. Chap. xii. Sect. 3. of this. 

+ Thereis ſomething to this purpoſe on Art. 6. of the Church 
of England, SeR. 5. | 

T Chap. xiii. Sect. 11. 
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in the Pentateuch may be what we ſhould now call 
imperfect, and yet the ſimplicity of the Book of 
_ Genefis, and ſome fine ſtrokes of moral painting 
contained 1n it, may-afford a ftrong preſumption in 
OE of its authenticity. 

The account of the Fall, to which Mr. 
1 refers, is very ſhort * ; 700 fhort to furniſh an 
inſuperable objection to a f em of diſpenſations: 
beſides, ſuppoſe we did not underſtand it, is it 
neceſſary that we ſhould ? Nevertheleſs, I own I 
ſee nothing contrary to either reaſon or Scripture, 
in conſidering it as an hiſtory of an human being, 
at firſt ignorant r of his own powers, and there- 
fore under the immediate guidance of God; after- 
| wards deſirous of conducting himſelf, and, in 
learning how to conduct himſelf, getting into 
various ſorts of evil, natural and moral: allowing 
his paſſions to acquire too much ſtrength; and ac- 
quiring bad habits, of which his deſcendants would, 
of courſe, according to the laws and conſtitution 
of human nature, feel ſome hurtful effects. The 
ſtory of the Prodigal Son is never reckoned un- 
natural; and he did much the ſame that Adam, 
the firſt human * Son of God,” did; only the 
account does not extend to the children of the 
prodi..al Son: and the reconciliation of Adam 
to his heavenly Varent, followed after a greater 
Interval. 

'v. Mr. Hume mentions the Dales The ap- 
pearances of foſſil ſhells and fiſhes he could not be 
a ſtranger to; he might incline to ſome other ſolu 
tion of them: there have been many theories of the 
Earth, but I am told, that the moſt rational and 

ingenious 


Pr. Palouy, p 200. 


+ APp. King's Sermon,—My Poem on Redemption, —T heſe 
Lectures on Art. q. 


t Luke iii. 38. 
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ingenious of the modern ones, defend the Moſaic 
Hiſtory, and very ably*. 
vi. There is ſomething wrong, it ſeems, it in © the 


arbitrary choice of one People as the favourites of 


Heaven.” Mr. Hume muſt call the ſelection and 
ſeparation of the Jews arbitrary if he pleaſes ; but, 
put yourſelf in the place of an inhabitant of the 
world at the time of their ſeparation, and ſay what 
expedient could be uſed for the purpoſe of recover- 
ing men from their idolatry, but that which was 
uſed? namely, reſerving one people to profeſs the 

unity and ſpirituality of the Supreme Being.—You 
may call this people favourites of Heaven, if you 
pleaſe, but the purpoſe in ſeparating them, was, as 
far as we can Conceive, the general good of all 
Mankind. Not that God's giving a ſuperior degree 
of Happineſs to any one Nation, or to any one 
World, is inconſiſtent with either his Juſtice, or his 
Goodneſs; any more than his giving more under- 
ſtanding or more health; but Mr. Hume's meaning 
is, that the Jews were not really ſeparated by Heaven. 
If ever any thing proved itſelf, it is this divine ap- 
pointment : who, 1 beſeech you, could poſſibly 


ſeparate them, but the Governor of the world ? 


conſider the barbariſm of the times, conſider the 
ſtrong ſenſual enticements to Idolatry, conſider the 
difficulty of any one's deſpiſing all religions around 
him, conſider the want of all inducements to do it, 
not forgetting, that the worſhip of the One Spiritual 


God reached down to the very /owe/? of the Jewiſh 


People; and you muſt acknowledge, that no cauſe 
can be aſſigned for the ſeparation of the Jews, 
which has the leaſt ſhew of probability, but the 


immediate 


* I conceive this to be the caſe with « Lettres phyſiques x et 


morales ſur PHiſtoire de la Terre et de Homme, par J. A. 
De Luc“ 
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immediate command of God. — One might as ſoon 
expect a man ſtruck with a palſy to raiſe himſelf, 
(take. up his bed and walk,) as a people ſtupified 
with Idolatry. Conſider farther to what this ſepa- 
ration has Zended, how it has fallen in with the 
natural improvements of men, how it has prepared 

the world for an univerſal religion, pure, rational, 
and ſpiritual; and you will be fixed and ſettled in 
your concluſion. 

vii. But though I fay, that the mere ſeparation 
of the Jews proves itſelf to be Divine, I do not 
mean to deny, that ſtrong marks of a power ſupe- 
rior to that of man muſt be requiſite to effect the 
ſeparation Miracles were abſolutely neceſſary, and 
thoſe very friking and awful, and ſuch as would 
ſtrike a number of people at the ſame time. Yet to 
theſe alſo Mr. Hume objects: — as one diſcrediting 
circumſtance, he mentions the deliverance of the 
Jews © from Bondage by prodigies the moſt aſto- 
niſhing imaginable.” —One does not ſee how any 
man could have influence enough to inſtitute the 
Jewiſh polity, without miracles of an aſtoniſhing 
nature; but Mr. Hume ſeems to entertain one 
wrong idea, which may be leſs obvious; he ſeems 
to think, that we are to offer the ſame proofs of the 
credibility of the Jewiſh miracles, as if they had 
been wrought for our conviction : whereas, miracles 
are to be ſuited to thoſe, for whoſe conviction they 
are intended; and, when their end is anſwered, the 
circumſtantial proofs of their credibility muſt decay; 
and may ſafely :—poſterity has other proofs; proots 
from the effects of the miracles; and from Prophecy : 
Prophecy affords a proof irreſiſtible to thoſe, who 
live long after the promulgation of the Religion in 
- queſtion, though it be leſs uſeful to thoſe, to whom 
it is immediately propoſed. 


viii. Laſtly, 
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viii. Laſtly, Mr. Hume ſeems to think the 


number as well as the grandeur of miracles recorded 


in the Pentateuch a ſuſpicious circumſtance. He 
finds the Book © fu of prodigies and miracles.” 
But any one, who reflects upon the nature of the 


Jewiſh Government, muſt ſee, that it could not be 


carried on without miracles. Miracles, ſays * 
Biſhop Hallifax, were abſolutely requiſite, to exe- 


cute the temporal rewards and puniſhments annexed 


to the Law.“ — Beſides, the reaſon, which we have 
aſſigned for miracles in the beginning of the Jewiſh 


Polity, extends to the continuation of it; without 


them, it is not conceivable how the Jews could have 
been kept from relapſing into Idolatry.— But a 
number of difficulties wholly «nanſwerable, could 


never weigh with me againſt the ſeparation of the 


Iſraelites, the Government and Hiſtory of the Jews. 
] call this Separation, as it has been continued, the 
ſtrongeſt, the moſt undeniable © concurring Teſti- 
mony.“ 
Pentateuch 1s © corroborated by no concurring 
Teſtimony.” 5 

9. If we now return to our plan, the next thing 
which occurs, is the Queſtion, whether, ſappoſing 
the reality of the miracles recorded in the New 
Teſtament, they really prove what they are thought 
to prove; namely, the purpoſe of God to inſtruct 
mankind by thoſe who perform them? or, as it 


was put before *, becauſe a man can do what I can- 


not, or even ſomething beyond the powers of nature, 
am I therefore to comply with him, in every thing 
he orders, as if his direCtions were really Divine? 


This is a queſtion, which had © been ſlightly paſſed 
11 55 over,“ 


* Serm. i. P. 9. f 


+ This muſt mean, ſuppoſing not only that Bartimæus really 


recovered his fight, but that he recoyered it ſupernaturally. 
Introduction to Chap. xii. N | 


Mr. Hume ſays, the Hiſtory of the 
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over,“ till Dr. Powell propoſed and ſolved it in his 


th Diſcourſe. —I ſhall endeavour to give the fub- 
trance of what he ſays, departing freely from his 


expreſſions, as a Sermon does not admit the hurbler 


ſtile of a Lecture, and becauſe two different modes 
of cp the ſame thing may illuſtrate one another. 


When we find men entruſted with an extra- 


G powwer, we cannot but think it /ikely, that 
they have alſo extraordinary knowledge, eſpecially 
concerning the deſign and the 2% of that power. 


When any meſſenger brings a verbal meſſage from 


a King, if he ſhews a fgnet, which he could only 
get from the Monarch, we muſt think we have 


ſufficient reaſon for liſtening to his Meſſage, as ex- 


preſſing the real will of his Lord. Or, more popu- 
larly ; Does God really ſend us a meſſage by thoſe who 
work miracles? if they ſay ſo, he moſt probably does: 
they muſt nor, and they bring very good credentials. 

11. As legal evidence may be called evidence, 
which it is the intention of the Lawgiver that we 
ſhould receive® ; ſo natural evidence muſt be ſuch 
as is ſufficient, according to the intention of the 


author of Nature: the only difficulty is, what evi- 


dence may be deemed natural: — now, to reaſonable 
minds, violations of the Laws of nature declare 
the interpoſition of God, naturally, or by the con- 
ſtitution of their Nature; therefore, it is the inten- 


tion of God, that they mould do ſo: or, when 


miracles are performed, it is the intention of God, 
that we ſhould confider him, who performs them, 


as empowered to inſtruct us.—Or, more popularly; 


It is natural to us to think, that thoſe ſpeak to us 

from God, who work miracles: - and who made 

It ee God: therefore, God does mean us to 

think ſo, when he works miracles. 5 
li. 


* As for inſtance, the evidence of three witneſſes to a Wil 
deviſing Lands, &c. ſuch evidence is not infallible, but it is to 
be deemed fufficient*s ſuch is the intention of the Legiſlator. 
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ii. If the Chriſtian miracles were not intended to 
reveal the will of God, they would all have an- 
ſwered ſome other important purpoſe; it does not 
appear that they did : —Though they often ſhewed 
marks of Chriſtian Benevolence, and were never 
flighty, nor revengeful, yet ſome of them cauſed xo 
increaſe of happineſs whatever x. This ſeems unac- 
countable, except we ſuppole them meant to prove, 
that Jeſus was a true Prophet; and, if we admit 
that ſuppoſition, all ſeems reaſonable and conſiſtent. 

iv. A real miracle is an action of God; not 
merely a permiſſion: his actions muſt have the effefts 
intended; and thoſe effects, when no abuſe takes + 
place, will be good. Therefore, if we know the 
good effects of any miracles, we can from them 
trace out the Intention. The good effects of the 
_ Chriſtian miracles were to convert men to Chriſti- 
anity ; therefore, the intention of miracles was to 
convert men to Chriſtianity. And he who per- 
formed them was ſent by God. This argument 
cannot have place, till ſome effects of miracles have 
been experienced, „ 

(Not that we ſeem more aſſured in this reaſon- 
ing, than we are in that about any other final cauſe; 
as the final cauſe of the Dew or Froft, or any of 
the parts of the human Body.—A miracle may poſ- 
fibly, for any thing we know, fail in its effect, at leaſt 
in ſome inſtances; yet our opinion, as to the final 
cauſe of miracles, may be well-founded). 

v. The laſt remark, (which we are now about 
to make) will ſeem perhaps leſs obſcure than any 
of the foregoing. Suppoſe any one to ſay he will 
perform a Miracle with a particular deſign, or in 
proof of a particular affertion ; he performs it; then 
that miracle proves, that ſuch perſon is commiſ- 
honed by God, and that his aſſertion is true—Nay, in 
ſuch a caſe, God himſelf ſpeaks. For, would God, after 


ſuch 
Fig · tree — darkneſs — walking on the water. 
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fuch a declaration, give power from above, if the 
aſſertion were falſe? that would be inconſiſtent with 
his veracity, —< The God that anſwereth by Fire,” 
faid Elijah to the Prophets of Baal, “let him * be 
God; —Fehovah anſwered by Fire, and thereby 
declared, as ſtrongly as by words, that Elijah ated 
by his commiſſion. —Jeſus gave the friends + of 
* to underſtand, that he would raiſe Laza- 
rus from the dead, in order to ſhew them, that he 
was ſent from Heaven. The divine Power did im- 
mediately periorm what Jeſus had engaged for; 
and thereby confirmed his miſſion as ſtrongly as by 
a voice from Heaven.—This caſe differs from the 
firſt. If, af fea, an Officer came from one Admiral 
to another, to negotiate ſome affair, and ſaid, to 
ſhew that I come not of myſelf, whenever I make 
my ſignal, my Admiral wil "fart his main-fail,” and 
fo it proved; that would only be the teſtimony 
mentioned in the F of theſe remarks; we depend 
finally on the interpretation of the Officer. — But if 
the Admiral who ſent, heard what was faid, and 
then furled his mainſail, if he did not abide by what 
his meſſenger had in his hearing engaged for, he 
would be guilty of direct alſtood. And, to rejecta 
miracle of the kind now under conſideration, would 
be to make God a Liar,” according to the 
expreſſion * of St. John. Falſhood is deceiving by 
the uſe of Sigus; and though words are the moſt 
uſual ſigns of our ideas, they are but arbitrary ſigns; 
viſible fins are by no means uncommon. — 

So far I take the ſubſtance of what I ſay from 
Dr. Powell: If it ſhould occur, that we treated 
before of the abuſe of the Gift of Tongues, it may 
perhaps be aſked, why may not any perſon, who is 
poſſeſſed of any other miraculous power, be 2 

ceive 


* I Kings xvili. 24. + John xi. 42. 
+ 1 John v. 10. $ Chap. X11. Sect, I. 
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ceived to abuſe it? - becauſe the gift of tongues 


ſeems to have been a miraculous communication of 


a faculty, to be managed like any other faculty; and 
therefore liable to abuſe; to changes of humour, 
attacks of temptation, ſallies of paſſion, &c. but 
every ſupernatural cure, every raiſing of an human 
being from a ſtate of death, ſeems as if it ſhould 
be conſidered as ariſing from a ſeparate communi- 
cation of divine Power *. If this be the right 
notion of the thing, it is very improbable, that 
the Deity ſhould ſupply ſuch power, when it would 


not only anſwer no end, as in the caſe of Lan- 
guages ſpoken from oftentation, but defeat its own 


ends.— In the laſt- mentioned kind of miracles, in 


thoſe mentioned in the 5th Obſervation, the dif- 


ficulty propoſed is out of the Queſtion; the 
Veracity of the Supreme Being himſelf is imme- 
diately concerned. . 
10. In the preceding chapter, when we were 
ſpeaking of the credibility of miracles in general, we 
took ſome notice of the means of diſcerning true 
miracles from falſe: this ſubject ſhould be reſumed 
now that we are ſpeaking of the Goſpel-miracles in 
particular: Partly, becauſe there are ſome texts of 
Scripture, which teem to imply, that miracles may 
poſſibly deceive; partly, becauſe what was ſaid be- 
fore, was ſhort and general; and not ſo uſeful as 


it might be made by the mention of ſome few 
examples. 


| | Texts 

At leaſt this account here is conſſtent with the former; for 
there, from the abu/e of the Gift of tongues, we concluded, 
that God could not give that gift occaſionally.— A re-iterated 
communication of ſupernatural power, ſeems to anſwer wiſe 
purpoſes in what we commonly call miracles. Though it 
may be leſs conceivable in what is called 1»/þiration; either of 


wo or things; either of Languages, or the Scheme of the 


Chriſtian Redemption, | 


+ Falſe Miracles are called in 2 Theſ. ii. 9. Hing 


| yonders.” | 


© 
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Texts of Scripture which ſeem to imply, that 
mere miracles, or what we dare not abſolutely deny 
to be real, may poſſibly deceive, are ſuch as the 
following: If there ariſe among you a prophet 
or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a fign or 
a wonder, and the fign or the wonder come to paſs 
whereof he ſpake unto thee, ſaying, Let us go after 
other Gods, which thou haſt not known, and ſerve 
them; thou ſhalt not hearken unto the words of that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams ; for the Lord 
your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and with allyour 
ſoul.” —+ © There ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts and falſe 
Prophets, and ſhall ſhew figns and wonders.” — 
„Though we,” (ſays St. Paul) © or | an angel from 
Heaven preach any other Goſpel unto you than that 
which ze have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
curſed,” St. Paul alſo favs, of &“ that Wicked” 
who ſhall © be revealed” (5 avepos) that his coming 
is after the working of Satan, with all power, and 
ſigns, and lying wonders ||.” We cannot read ſuch 
texts as theſe, and think ourſelves at liberty to 
neglect criteria of true and falſe miracles; it muſt 
be wrong not to prepare ourſelves for a Duty, to 
which we are plainly informed, that we ſhall (or 
may) be called. 1 

With regard to inſtances of miracles, exemplifying 
the general remarks in the laſt Chapter, many 
might be enumerated, far beyond our limits; it 

would carry us into great length of diſcuſſion, to 
cConſider all the circumſtances, even of thoſe few 
miracles mentioned by Mr. Hume : we will only 
„ ſelect 
Deut. xiii. 1—3. + Matt. xxiv. 24. I Gal. i. 8 
$ 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 11. ois diſtinguiſhed from rege See 
Parkhurſt's Lex. xteas, or Mintert's, as before. 
See Bp. Hallifax on Prophecy, p. 2. 


4 Here Mr. Hume's account of Veſpaſian's Miracles, and 
thoſe at the Tomb of the Abbe Paris ſhould be read. | 
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ſelect ſuch examples as ſeem requiſite to elucidate the 
general obſervations made in the laſt ſection of the 
preceding Chapter. 

In conſidering doubtful miracles, we muſt keep 
two things in our mind; their Nature and their 
Purpoſe. Under their N ature, I comprehend the 

Occaſion on which they were wrought, as well as the 
manner and matter of them: confining the notion 
of purpoſe, to the religious and moral ſyſtems which 
they were intended to ſupport. 

To form a complete ſyſtem of criteria of true and 
falſe miracles, is impracticable. The regular way 
of forming one would be, to read, with very nice 
attention +, all the accounts of miracles, which are 
to be found, and mark, with the utmoſt minute-_ 
neſs, all their diſtinguiſhing properties; then claſs 
them, &c. If it ſhould be allowed, that there is a 
degree of human ſagacity capable of accompliſhing 
this, yet, when theſe criteria were known, the next 
forgers of miracles would be aware of them, and 
would furniſh their ſigns and wonders with as many 
as poſſible of the newly diſcovered marks of cre- 
dibility. 

Nevertheleſs, from the anah Fon, the manner, and 
the matter of doubtful and ſuſpicious miracles, we 
may, 1n many caſes, form a judgment; and per- 
| haps. we need ſeldom be in any great perplexity 
about the conduct which we ſhall purſue. 

If the occaſſon of any doubtful miracle 1s trifling f 
and tnvolous, we ſhall heſitate much to accept it. 

A 
® Sect. 1. 16. 22. 


+ Bacon, as quoted by Hume, at the end of his Eſſay, ſeems to 
ſay ſomething like this. * Pacienda eſt congeries omnium 
monſtrorum, Ec. 

1 Several of the Scripture-miracles are performed on occaſions 
which may be called trifling, taken /eparately ; but they ſhould 


all be conceived as jointly performed on one A angle occaſion ; to 
prove Jeſus to be the Meſſiah. 
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A miracle is no Trife. Many trifling occaſions are 
ſo plainly ſuch, as to want no pointing out: others 
may have ſome appearance of buſtle and import- 
ance, when they really are of very little moment.— 
It may juſtly be thought a trifling occaſion, when 
men contend about things they do not underſtand, 
however vehement they may be. Words without 
ideas ſeem as if they could never furniſh a motive 
to infinite wiſdom for unſettling the Laws of 
Nature,—And, as regularity in the operations of 
nature ſeems intended to guide us in our ordinary 
undertakings, it is improbable that the Laws of 
nature ſhould ever be violated in the ordinary 
courſe of things: or when ſuch violations are 
needleſs. —The Jeſuits and Janſeniſts differed about 
queſtions above the deciſion of the human under- 
ſtanding*, and the Miracles, ſaid to be performed 
at the Tomb of the Abb Paris, were performed 
in ſupport of the Janſeniſt fide of thoſe queſtions. 
We cannot conceive Yeſpafian's being Emperor, 
any very important matter in the ſight of Heaven. 
When muracles are ſaid to be performed in ſupport 
of a Religion that is eſtabliſhed, they are the leſs 
credible on that account. The Mahometan Religion 
does not appear to have made any public pretenſions 
to miracles before it was eſtabliſhed, except perhaps 
communication of the Prophet with the Deity, 
which is a miracle that wants other miracles to 
prove it; whereas the Chriſtian Religion unqueſ- 
tionably did; and I think Biſhop Butler has 
ſhewn , that, in the proper ſenſe of the expreſ- 
ſions, this was peculiar to Chriſtianity ; (including 
| | the 


* See Book iv. of this; Art. x. Sect. 17. 
+ Should it be Abbe Paris, or Abbe de Paris? Hume, a very 
ood Frenchman, quotes in French, Abbe Paris, p. 139. 8v0- 
but Leland uſes Abbe de Paris, ſeemingly from the French alſo: 
from the very ſame title; Recueil des Miracles, &c, 
t See Bp. Butler's Analogy, Part ii. Chap. 7, 


| Saviour's miracles might be called inſtantaneous.— 
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the Moſaic religion, by which it was introduced.) 
The firſt publiſhers of the Chriſtian Religion per- 
formed miracles before it acquired any ſtrength or 
influence; or had any witneſſes who could be 
partial: when men could not concert them, and 
were leaſt likely to accept them. I 
When miracles are ſaid to be performed in ſup- 
port of any powerful party, or ſet of men, they are 
evidently the leſs credible on that account; becauſe 
power can procure falſe teſtimony, and a party or 
ſet of men can furmſh numbers, who can play into 
each others hands. The Abbe. Paris was favoured 
by a powerful party, and every miracle ſuppoſed to 
be performed at his tomb, was immediately applied 
as a ſtrong argument in ſupport of that party.— 
This principle diſcredits the miracle ſaid to have 
been performed by * Veſpaſian; he could want no 
- proofs, that he choſe to call for.— What is ſaid of 
parties, is particularly applicable to rival and con- 
tending parties: if they are equal in power, they 
| ſtrain every nerve for victory.— And indeed this 
principle reaches all miracles, which appear to be 
performed with worldly views. 
Sometimes we may form a judgment of miracles 
from the manner, in which they are performed, or 
related. If muracles are a long, lime in performing, 
it affords room to ſuſpect, that they are brought 
about by human means. Several of the cures at 
the tomb of the Abbe Paris were flow, gradual, and 
attended with exceſſive painÞ : whereas our 


St. Januarius's blood is not liquefied all at once ?; 

it takes up between eight, and twenty minutes. 
. 5 Though 

 ® Suetonius, Veſp. Cap. 7.— Tacitus. 5. 8—Bullet, by Saliſ- 

bury, p. 251,—Lardner Teſt. Hume on Miracles. 

+ Leland 1. p. 327. 5th edit. 1 

1 See any travels to Naples. 
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Though ſome witneſſes of miracles are neceſſary 
to their credibility, yet crowds are ſuſpicious.— 
There were generally crowds preſent at the Tomb. 
of the Abbé Paris. And St. Fanuarius's blood is 
always liquefied in the midſt of a large multitude. 
When our Lord cured the Deaf man (Mark. vii. 33.) 


it is particularly ſaid, he took him “ aſide from 


the multitude; and yet there were ſome witneſſes, 
for we find © he charged them,” not to publiſh his 
Fame —How different from the conduct of Luci- 


an's Alexander! 


Some judgment may be formed from Scenery; and 
thoſe that have poſſeſſion of it; ſometimes, if that 


be changed, the miraculous power ceaſes. The 


Cock. lane Ghoſt could only knock and ſcratch in one 
place. When the gates of the Church-Yard were 
ſhut up, at Paris, the Abbe occaſioned no more 
muracles : fome indeed have excepted convulſions, 
but, as thirty Janſeniſt Divines* have rejected 
them, we may reject them ſafely. 

We may here mark the difference between a 
ſingle miracle, and a ſet or /y/fem all adapted, in an 
orderly manner, to one important end. No fingle 
miracle ſeems wholly credible of it{elf, We cannot 


conceive any reaſon for exerting miraculous power, 


which would not occaſion a number of miracles. 
This again affects Veſpaſian's cure; and fo it mult, 
though he were ſaid to have performed another.— 
The Chriſtian miracles were very numerous.—From 
this conſideration it follows, that, if we meet with 
a relation of a miracle, with circumſtances which we 
cannot account for, we are not to be alarmed, nor to 
think that a proof of its credibility. 

Our judgment may moreover be aſſiſted by the 
manner in which miracles are related. Accounts 


nicely ſtudied and arranged are ſuſpicious, becaule 


they : 


* Leland 1. P · 328. 
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they ſhew a conſciouſneſs of ſome weakneſs, which 
requires circumſpection; ſome guarding againſt diſ- 
coveries : and a pompous ſtile ſhews, that the re- 
lator diſtruſts his matter.—The relations of the 
New Teſtament are remarkably artleſs and un- 
ouarded ; the conſequence of which is ſome cavilling | 
from enemies; but I ſhould hope great credit from 
the candid and judicious. —Though we could not 
ſolve any certain difficulty, in a relation of a Goſpel- 
miracle, yet, if we ſee it is clearly one, which an 
artful contriver of a ſtory would not have left, that 
is enough to ſhew, that the relation is not artfully 
contrived ; which is the main thing we want to be 
convinced of. Thus errors in manuſcripts are ſome- 
times recommendations; (Chap. viii. Sect. 6.) the 
reaſon is the ſame; voluntary falſifications are more to 
be feared, than in voluntary; and if we can be ſecure. 
5 the former, we can put up with the latter, 
eſpecially when the latter is the foundation of our 
ſecurity. RES Het 
Under this head we may rank the character of the 
Perſons, who give the relation; if they have been 
found encouragers of pious frauds, their accounts. 
will deſerve but little attention - If they are very. 
remote, their credit is the worſe; as analogy of all 
kinds is weakened by diſtance *, in any ſenſe of the 
word. „ FED 
But the principal thing to conſider, with regard 
to relators (whoſe veracity we have no particular 
reaſon to ſuſpect), is, whether they are what one 
may call verſed in miracles, whether they know 
all the criteria fixed upon before their own. times. 
The relators of the firſt Chriftian miracles ſeem not 
to have had any notion of ſuch a thing: any more 
than an ingenuous man has of the external marks of 
ternal emotions, or one naturally eloquent, of the 
| | poles 


® Powell, p- 95. 
0 2 
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rules of Rhetoric. — Whereas thoſe, who preſided at 
the Tomb of the Abbe Paris, underſtood perfectly 
all the criteria, which had ever been remarked, and 
could provide accordingly. 

We may, laſtly, form ſome judgment of the 
credibility of particular miracles, from what may be 
called the matter of them. It the changes they 
make are in laws of nature, which are little known, 
they are ſuſpicious: —and ſo, if they are like former 
falſe miracles; if they have a ſameneſs amongſt 
themſelves, being all cures for inſtance of one fort 
of diſtemper, or of diſtempers nearly allied, there 
is room to ſuſpect, that they are all only one trick, 
with ſome variations. Marks of benevolence muſt 
be ſome recommendation of miracles, becauſe thoſe 
who invent, wiſh often to avenge their Gods or 
themfelves of their enemies: Chriſt “ went about 
doing * good” miraculouſly; though the whole 
ſyſtem of Chriſtian miracles ſeems to have been 
intended to convince men, that he was ſent from 
God. + 5 

We may add here, as we did when we ſpoke 
of the criteria of miracles in general, that, after all, 
there may be ſome caſes, of which we muſt form 
a judgment, 1n a manner which we cannot deſcribe, 
by means of our feelings and common ſenſe; though 
we mult not reſt in theie, when it can be avoided: 
Of {ſuch it is not eaſy to give inſtances. _ 

11. Having conſidered the marks of true and 
falſe miracles, which may be found in their Nature, 
we now come to take fome notice of their Purpoſe ; 
the Purpoſe of true miracles is, to promote true 
Keligion and improved Morality. 5 

It doubtful miracles tend to promote rational 
religion and ure morals, that will add greatly to theit 
credibility; but if they are performed in order to 
2 {ſupport 

Acts x. 38. 4k. 16-34. - 
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ſupport idolatry, very groſs ſuper//ition, enthuſiaſm, 
fanaticiſm, or bad morals, no external teſtimony can 
make them perfectly credible “. 

It may probably be thought, that this remark 1s 
too bold ; and unfriendly to Revelation ; and there- 
fore that the Scriptures cannot encourage this 
Opinion; it is then our buſineſs to ſhew that they 
do. Indeed this may appear in ſome degree from 
the texts already + quoted: but it will more fully 
appear from the following conſiderations. 

Our Lord diſtinguiſhes between the Spirit of 
Elias and the Spirit of the Goſpel, in the exertion 
of the ſame miraculous J power, Elias had called 
for fire from Heaven to conſume thoſe who attacked 
him; the Diſciples of Chriſt propoſed to him to 
do the ſame thing, to puniſh the Samaritans for 
their inhoſpitable treatment. But he turned, and 
rebuked them, and ſaid, Ye know not what man- 
ner of Spirit ye are of,” that is, ſuch a miracle 
would be as much a miracle as any other, but it 
would not ariſe from, and therefore it would not 
promote, Chriſtian Virtue: It would be an inſtance 
of Power, but it would prove nothing in my favour 
by its tendency.” 

When the Jews & want to apply the above- 
mentioned text, (Deut. xiii. 1—3.) to Chriſt, and 
lay, that his power is not of an keavenly ſort; though 
they require a /in, he grants them none; he ſhews 
them no farther inſtance of pozwer, but only points 
out to them the general good tendency of his 

| miracles, 

* Leland rightly gives (Vol. 1. p. 356) the additional 
accounts, which he had received, of the fanatical auſterities of 


the Abbe Paris, Judging, that groſs errors in Religion could not 


og * the miracles ſaid to have been performed at his 
omb. 


In the preceding Section. Deut. xiii, 1—3, and others, 
t Lake ix. 55,—2 Kings i. 10. 12. 
$ Luke xi. 15, 16. See Macknight, p. 368, 
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miracles, or rather refers them to it (as a thing well 
known) zacitly; which muſt prove, that his power 
could not be diabolical; and, as he taught no falſe 
religion, that Text (Deut. x xili. 1—.) could not 
be applicable to him. 

Chriſt, as was lately * obſerved, ſometimes points 
out the moral tendency. of his own miracles by 

moralixing upon them; during the performance a 
of his miracles, he had often Jooks and geſtures of x 
moral nature, and + ſhewed, by prayer, by ſighs, 

and tears, how much he had the true happineſs of 
Mankind at Heart: which, he knew well, muſt 
depend upon Rehgion and Virtue. 

Though doing many miracles was a charadteriſtc 
of the Meſſial, yet he is not deſcribed by mere power; 
the application of his power is always particularly 
inſifted on. The ſpectators of his Miracle exclaim, 
He hath done all things | well.” “ God anointed 
(ſays St. Peter) Jeſus of Nazareth $ with the Holy 
Ghoſt and with Power, who went about ding good, 
and healing all that were oppreſſed of the Devil: 
for God was with him.” “ The ſpirit of the Lord 
is upon me (reads our Saytour ||, out of the Pro- 
phecy of Iſaiah concerning the Meſſiah) becauſe he 
hath anointed me to preach the Goſpel to the poor: 
he hath fent me to heal the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of fight to the blind, to ſet at liberty them that 
are bruiſed, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.“ Men were to judge, then, whether Jeſus 
was the Me Naß, not only by his porwer in pertorm- 
ing miracles, but by their fendency.— And we may 
ſafely adopt the words of a learned Prelate. Nei. 
ther Doctrines alone, nor miracles alone, ate 4 

ſufficient 

Sect. 7. | + See Mark vii. 34+ John xi. 33. 351 39 


- 3 Mark wi. 37 8 Acts x, 39. 
l Luke iv. 18. If. Ixi. 1. 
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ſufficient teftimony* that the Revelation containing 
them is divine;“ though their united teſtimony 1 Is 
ſufficiently convincing. 

12. We may affirm, on this ground, that 7he 
evidence of the Goſpel miracles is ſufficient to anſwer 
all the purpoſes, which it can be ſuppoſed they 
were intended to anſwer.— As was obſerved before 
of the evidence for Chriſtianity in general, it is but 
probable evidence :—1. Our ſenſes may poſſibly de- 
ceive us; —2. Teſtimony can only be probable.—3. 
Suppoſing a fact aſcertained, we may not know cer- 
tainly whether it is natural or ſupernatural. — 4. Sup- 
poſing it ſupernatural, yet ſcepticiſm may ſtill 

queſtion, whether it expreſſes the intention of God. — 
But, though our evidence 1s only probable evidence, 
yet it is ſufficiently ſtrong. Our expectations of Life 
and Death, of day and night, ſummer and winter, 
are founded only on probability, yet we act upon 
them as on knowledge or certainty: and, if the 
evidence of miracles does but influence our lives 
and actions, it will do all that it needs to do. No 
higher degree of evidence, were it within the na- 
ture of the thing, could leave us in a ſtate of pro- 
bation. —Biſhop Butler, in his + Analogy, ſpeaks 
more particularly on this utility of probable evi- 
cone, and with his uſual good ſenſe.— He alſo 
lays {, „Nor does there appear any abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing, that the ſpeculative difficulties, in which 
the evidence of Religion is involved, may make 
even the principal part of ſome perſons trial.“ 
Which agrees with Deut. xiii. 3. quoted before ; 
For the Lord your God proveth you, to know 


whether 


9 Bp. Hallifax, p. 2. He goes on, after theſe words, to 
lay the ſame thin g more fully. 


+ Butler's Anal. Part 3. Chap. 8. Athly. 
1 Part 2, Cop, 6. zdly. 


9 4 
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whether ye love the Lord your God, with all your 
heart, and with all your ſoul.” 

13. It ſeems to follow, from what has been ſaid, 
that the evidence of miracles, even though ſuppoſed 
to be performed 1n or near our own times, gradually 
grows weaker and weaker, and at laſt muſt be 700 
weak to convince any reaſonable perſon: for what— 
ever marks can be put upon true miracles, may be 
forged in ſuch a degree as to occaſion great doubt: 
and the leſs occaſion there ſeems for them, the leſs 
effect will any given ſtrength of evidence have. As 
there ſeems great reaſon to coaclude, that the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation is not to be ſucceeded by any 
other, for it is univerſal, and admits the greateſt 
improvements in all mankind, that we have any con- 
ception ot; it appears probable, that the miracles 
intended to eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Religion, will 
be the /af credible miracles performed in the world, 
—CGrotius, on Mark xvi. 17, ſays, that if a man 
was to go teach the Goſpel to barbarous nations, he 
would ſtill have the ſupernatural powers mentioned in 
that verſe ; but this ſeems raſi; the fir propagation 
of the Goſpel was very different from the ſpreading 
of it at preſent &: Beſides, we cannot, on any occa- 
Gon, point out the expedients of divine Govern- 
ment beforehand, though we may admire them 
when they are paſt. 

It is not neceſſary for us, juſt at preſent, to enter 
into diſputes about the duration of miraculous pow. 
ers in the Chriſtian Church. All that we have {aid 
only implies, that Chriſtian miracles were intended 
to eftabli ? Chriſtianity ; whether they continued a 


longer 4 or a horter time. — Biſhop Marburton has 
publiſhed 


* Grotius rathet ſeems to /þeak with a reference to the power 
of caſting. out Demons, than to that of ſpeaking with New 
Tongues ;—though I do not iee why he might n not mean to in- 

clude theſe alſo, 


WP 
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ubliſhed a very ingenious defence of the miracu- 
Nous fiery eruption, when Julian attempted (or was 
ſuppoſed to attempt) to rebuild the temple of Je- 
ruſalem; I once * explained my reaſons why I was 
not ſatisfied with it; and I ſince find that Lardner, 
who ſaw much farther into the ſubje& than I did, 
came to the ſame concluſion. I mention this mi- 
racle as one, about which learned men have held 
different opinions. Another inſtance is, the mi- 
racle of the thundering | Legion. Another, the 
Converſion of Conſtantine the Great & 

14. 1 know not that I can'now make any more 
remarks on the ſubject of miracles, without being 
too particular for the nature of our undertaking ; 
] could only wiſh to look once more through Mr. 
Hume's Eſſay, and apply what has been ſaid, in the 
order of his obſervations : inſerting any thing that 
may appear to have been improperly omitted. 

Mr. Hume opens his Eſſay on Miracles, with an 
argument of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, which ſeems 
neither concluſive, nor applicable. He eſtimates 
the comparative forces of Analogy and Teſtimony 
falſely, in ſeveral reſpects; aſcribing too much force 

to Analogy, and too little to Teſtimony. —He de- 
fends the Indian Prince, and ſays he N juſtly, 
though he ſays, that Indians © cannot reaſonably 
be poſitive” about what e in Muſcovy. He 


builds 


* In 3 Lectures on eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, read in Ry 
College Chapel in the years 1768 and 1769. 

+ Lardner's Works, Vol. vüi. p. 393. and Vol. x. p. by. 
read the paſſage. in Vol. x it, 

t Bullet tranſl. by Saliſbury, p. 47, and Note. 

See Lardner's Works, Vol. iv. p. 151, 152. 

The 28th Art. of the Church of England takes better 
ground. Tranſubſtantiation, it ſays, cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, nay, is repugnant to it, &c.—if all elſe was right, our 
ſenſes would not give us juſt reaſon for rejecting the Dottrine. — 
And the evidence of Miracles does not overthrow that of our 


fenſes, 
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builds upon a diſtinction between extraordinary and 
miraculous, which does not affect our reaſoning. 

He ſpeaks of a Law of Nature, as of ſomething 
known to be fixed. He ſays, that there muſt be 
% an uniform experience againſt a Miracle,” in 
order to make it one; whereas experience tells us, 
that extraordinary meaſures are always uſed on ex- 
traordinary occaſſons: And the experience of which 
he ſpeaks, is only in one zrack, and the expectation 
founded on it liable to be weakened or deſiroyed by 
change of circumſtances; — God's giving the teachers 
of a new Religion power to alter the courſe of Na- 
ture, would not leſſen our ordinary confidence in it. 
o that if a man ſaid that he ſaw a dead man 
reflored to Life,” and that was the whole of the mat- 
ter, I ſhould diſbelieve it; my habitual expectations 
ſhould guide me in ordinary caſes; but, if the re- 
ſurrection of a dead perſon ſeemed a rational proof 
of any thing extraordinary and important, and part 
of a Sytem of Miracles, the caſe would be changed 

1 ſhould be quite in a new ſituation, and it would 
be childiſh. and abſurd. for me to adhere to that 
experience, which had before been my beſt guide. 
If, indeed, this riſing of a dead man was a fingle 
event, I ſhould give it but little credit. 

So much of what might be; with regard to what 
has been, it ſeems to me, that a teftimony, which 
has never been known to deceive, ought to con- 
vince ; eſpecially when joined with an important 
occaſion. And ſuch teſtimony we have, in favour of 
Chriſtian miracles.— Men certainly love the ar- 
vellous, but our witneſſes were very ſober- minded. — 
Ignorant people may be eafily impoſed upon, but 
the Jews were the leaſt ignorant, as to religion, of 
any people in the world. Miracles for one religion, 
are miracles againſt another, it ſeems; but I have 
heard two witneſſes ſwear point blank againſt each 

other; 
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other; and yet nobody thought both of them per- 
jured. —Yeſpafian's miracles ſeem incredible, becauſe 
he had dependents and fatterers, and was inclined 


to ſuperſtition ; : beſides, he did fo little, and in 
caſes ſo unimportant The effects of credulity and 
pious fraud, ſeparate arid conjoined, are certainly 
tamentable ; — the door-keeper of Saragoſſa Cathedral, 
the Niece 'of Paſcal, and the Tomb of the Abbe Paris, 
are melancholy inſtances. But the occaſions. were 
trifling; the parties powerful, intereſted, enthuſiaſtic, 
and well ſkilled in the Criteria of Miracles, and 
marks of Credibility, This laſt ſhews how © the 
Janſeniſt miracles” might much ſurpaſs” thoſe of 
Jeſus Chriſt, in evidence and authority. 

A great deal might be ſaid about circumstances of 
theſe affairs; ; as appears from Lelana's View; where 
| ſeveral curious things appear: but our principles 
will ſuffice ; details would be fedious, and imperfett : 
we have no reaſon, as Chriſtians, to expect ſuch mi- 
racles; we have great reaſon to ſuſpect the Teſti- 
mony, by which they were ſupported. 

I profeſs that my expectation is, that if ever 
God does reveal his will to mankind, he 0 alter 
the courſe of Nature by ſome of his Agents. I have 
no Idea what other credentials they can have. 

And, with regard to the Chri/lian Religion, J own 
that the notion of its being propagated without mi- 
racles, (ſuppoſing it true), is more ſtrange, more 
contrary to all judgments which I can form from 
experience, than its being propagated by their aſ- 
ſiſtance: although, therefore, I have an expectation - 
of falſtood and deception in pretenſions to modern 
miracles, or to any circumſtanced like thoſe, which 
are ſaid to have been performed between the ſettle- 
ment of Chriftianity and the preſent time ; yet I 
have, from the ſame experience, a frong execta- 


tion 
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tion of real miracles, on ſuch an occaſion as the 
firſt propagation of the Goſpel. | 
It is mortifying to be obliged to ſpeak of the 
Miracles of the Goſpel collectively But our limits 
require it, and make it neceſſary. The anſwers to 
 Woolfton will ſupply particulars to the attentive rea- 
der. I would eſpecially recommend Lardner's an- 
ſwers, at the beginning of the laſt Volume of his 
works, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
OF PROPHECIEsõ. 


DROPHECIES may be conceived as a ſpecies 
P of miracles, the Law of Nature which they 
violate is that, by which we are made ignorant of 
future events; but this conception may ſeem ra- 
ther confuſed; we may therefore as well not con- 
fine ourſelves to it. The word Prophecy needs no 


definition ; we know ſufficiently, without explana- 


tion, what is meant by it :—there may be ſome 
utility in dividing prophecies into different ſorts :z— 
1. We may mention thoſe of the Old Tefament; 


theſe ſeem to be well enumerated by Biſhop Newton, 
in his Diſſertations on the Prophecies which have 


been fulfilled or are fulfilling. The purpoſe of this 


learned Prelate was, to compare Hiſtory with Pro- 


phecy; he tells us, towards his concluſion, (p. 439, 


Vol. III.) that the ſtudy of Hiſtory led him to the 
ſtudy of Prophecy. 


He mentions only one Prophecy before that of 


Noah, namely, Gen. iii. 15. which verſe he thinks 


unworthy of Moſes or any ſenſible writer in an 
other ſenſe beſides a propherical * one.—He then 
gives a Differtation on Noah's + Prophecy, and its 


completion: another on the prophecies concerning 


Iſimael 1; and others in like manner upon the 


prophecies concerning Jacob and Eſau; on Jacobs 


prophecies concerning his Sons, particularly Judah: 
on Balaam's Prophecies, and on thoſe of Moſes. 
Then he takes the ſubjects in the order of the {; 


Vol. I. p. 10. + Gen. ix. 25, 26, 2, 
a 1 Gen. XVI. 6—1a.—Xvii. 20,—XXx1, 13. 18. 
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ral Nations, whoſe fortunes were foretold ; he col- 
lects the various Prophecies concerning the Jews, 
the Ninevites; the inhabitants of Babylon, with 
their City; concerning Tyre, and Ægypt; after 
which, he applies himſelf to the Prophecies of Da- 
niel ſeparately from the reſt.—If we take the pro- 
phetic Books of the Old Teſtament ; we muſt men- 
tion four Books of the Major Prophets, and twelve 
of the Minor; all of whom lived between about 
8009 years before Chriſt, and 430; Malachi was 
the laſt: not that it is quite certain when each 
prophet lived, though the time may be tolerably 
well aſcertained from internal marks. Prophecy is 


 Intermixed with Hiſtory in moſt if not all the Books, 


in which it is found, except perhaps the Book of 


Pſalms. 


This may be a proper place for remarking, that 
the ſubjects of Theology are ſo copious, that we 
are obliged, in a Syſtem which contains all ſubjects, 


to leave ſome to be treated in ſeparate works.— 
This is the caſe with Prophecy: we can only give 


the elements of it, leaving the completion of par- 
ticular prophecies, to other works. Indeed our 
readings in Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed will con- 


tribute greatly to ſupply the defect we ſpeak of. 


The ſame kind of omiſſions are made in other 
extenfive Sy/ems ;—as in thoſe of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, Law, Hiſtory, &c. No one, who teaches 
all the Branches of Natural Philoſophy, gives all the 
particulars contained in Smith's Optics. 

2. We muſt next mention the Prophecies of 


the New Teftament. Biſhop Newton alſo enu- 


merates theſe, and points out their completion, as 
far as they are already completed; for, though ſome | 
of them are completed, others gemain uncompleted. 
Biſhop Newton has four diſſertations on our Sa- 
viour's Prophecies relating to the deſtruction of 


Jeruſalem : 
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Jeruſalem: one upon St. Paul's Prophecy of the 
Man* of Sin, and one upon his Prophecy of the 


octavo volume on St. Joby s Prophecies in the Book 
of Revelation. 
3. There ſeems to have been a ſort of Prophecy 
diſtinguiſhable from both the foregoing; chiefly by 
its being occaſſonal. In the New Teſtament it is 

called the Gif I of Prophecy, but there ſeems to 
have been ſomething analogous to it under the Old, 


and from the uſe of the Urim & and Thummim; 


events which ſoo came to paſs, made part of the 
Theocracy, at leaſt till the time of Solomon : under 
Chriſtianity, at its firſt publication, this temporary 


to the perſecuted, and for warning as to the mea- 
{ures which it was prudent to adopt ||. 

Yet ſometimes, to propheſy, means only to ex- 
pound prophecies, or the plans of Revelation; - and 


the inſtruments of ex#ortation and edification in 


telling events was one means of producing.—The 
gift of prophecy muſt operate as a ſtrong proof of 
the Truth of Chriſtianity 

4 The difficulties e the Prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament, have + been acknowledged to 


away the argu ment, on which our faith is founded. 
ba The 


» 2 Thefs. ; ii. UP | I Tim. i iv. 1, 2, 3. 
11 Cor. xiii. 4 w t 4 


$ See Cruden's concordance under 1 


on 1 Cor. ii. 2. Appendix. | 
+ See the opening of Dr. Powell's th Diſcourſe. 


Apoftacy+ of the latter times: and nearly an whole 


as may appear from Deut. xin. 1. already quoted, | 


indeed, under the Jewiſh Polity, prediction of 


prophecy ſeems to have been intended for comfort 


prophets are accordingly expounders of the revealed 
will of God; - nay, ſometimes they ſeem to be only 
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general; of that kind of edification, which fore- 


be very great: but yet they do not neceſſarily take 


|| See Warb. on Grace, p. 27. —and Bp. Horſley? 8 Sermon, 
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The chief thing that we want to prove, is, he 
Diwne Interpoſition ; for, whatever the Supreme 
Being proves, by interpoſing in it, is true; and, 


whenever there is ſuch a coincidence between any 


previous notice and a ſubſequent event, as is utterly 
unaccountable except on ſuppoſition of a Divine 
interference, there the interference of the Deity is to 
be admitted and allowed. Now ſuch a coincidence 
there may be, either when an expectation has been 
excited by the previous notice, or not. If any ex- 
pectation has been excited, the coincidence of the 
event with that expectation, is a proof of the 
Divine interpoſition, even though we cannot judge 
of the particular manner, in which the expectation. 
was originally "raiſed; for what but the hand of 


Heaven could fulfil an expectation of many parti- 


culars, eſpecially when they are of a wonderful 
nature, or of a ſupernatural ſort, or quite out of 


the reach of ordinary analogy? To feel the force 


of this remark, we ſhould dwell on the ſubject; 
we ſhould calculate the probability againſt any ex- 
pectation being fulfilled by mere chance.— The 
Magi probably thought, that the riſing of a new 
Star portended the Birth of a new Prince ; and, on 
this erroneous principle, they might follow the 
fupernatural meteor, which led them to Jeruſalem, 


and afterwards to Bethlehem; what then ? though 


their expectation was founded upon Aſtrology, yet 
could it have been compleated by chance ? or even 
without a Divine Interpoſition, fomewhere or 
other? hence, without clearly knowing the grounds 
of an expectation, we can pronounce the fulfilling 
of that expectation Divine. On this footing it is, 
that we ſay, many difficulties relating to the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament may be neglected. 
Difficulties are raiſed as to the grounds, on which 
the Jews expected the Meſhah ; but we ſee 1 
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if they did expect him, and their expectation re- 


lated to ſeveral particulars, and thoſe of an extra- 


ordinary nature; and if events 6 to 


thoſe expectations, that is ſufficient. 


But, though the previous notice raiſes o ex-- 
peftation, (which may happen through inattention, 


miſapprehenſion, prejudice, &c.) yet the Divine 
Interpoſition may {till appear. Events may bring 


to light a previous notice of thoſe events; as in. 
common Life we may find that we had been warned 


of a danger, when we fall into it; though we had 


not found it out before. And whenever à previous 


wtice and a ſubſequent event coincide, at whatever 


time we happen to diſcover the coincidence, there is 


an Interpoſition of Heaven. 

The preſent intention of theſe remarks, is only 
to prevent our being diſcouraged with Difficulties 
relating to Prophecies, when they ſeem unfur- 
mountable ; we muſt not conclude, that all difi- 


culties will have fuch an appearance, when we come 
to conſider them attentively. 


5. Nevertheleſs, it muſt not be denied, that the 


generality of Prophecies are involved in Ob/curity: 

our next buſineſs is to conſider the nature of that 
obſcurity, and the probable reaſons of it; ſuch 
conſiderations mult beſt excite us to ſtudy the ſub- 


ject of Prophecy with diligence, and enable us to 
ſtudy it with ſucceſs. 


The cleareſt poſſible kind of Prophecies we can 


only imagine; we have no inflances of it. If an 
event was foretold with all circumſtances, of time, 


place, &c. and was to come to paſs, there would be 


no difficulty at all; but yet, though the comple- 
tion would be minculoas, this 1s not the ſort we 
meet with ;—why, we may not know perfe&ly ;— 
the obſcurity of prophecies can afford no preſump- 
tion, that they do not come from the Author of 
Nature, becauſe in his Government many difficul- 
VOL. I, P ties. 
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ties occur. To have prophecies perfectly plan, 
ſeems like having jewels ready poliſhed, medicines 
vegetating already compounded; which would 
afford no exerciſe for the Faculties, natural or 
moral, no probation. We may add, that if pro- 
phecies were perfectly plain, the completion of them 
might be obſtructed, unleſs man's freedom of choice 


were taken away or abridged: or it might be 


haſtened by man; which would leſſen the belief of 
the divine interpoſition.—In general, whatever in- 
troduces human contrivance into any events, muſt 
diminiſh the evidence of their being ſuperna- 
tural. 

6. So far we might apologize for the Obſcurity 
of Prophecies, before we come to ſtudy them; 
when we come to ſtudy them, we find ſome rea- 
ſons for their obſcurity taken from the Nature of 
Language, ſome taken from the Circumflances in 
which they were delivered. 

All languages abound with imperlections, which 
are ſupplied by habitual feelings; as was before 
ſhewn*. Whenever God ſpeaks to man, he will 


ſuffer his agents to fall into all cafomary modes of 


ſpeech; otherwiſe, the language they ſpoke would, 
in effect, be the moſt imperfect of any, as it would 
be the leaſt intelligible.— Eaftern Language, when 
the Prophets wrote, was very figurative, therefore ſo 
muſt be theirs. To conceive this properly, it ſeems 
neceſſary to recur to the origin + of figurative 
ſpeech : when words are few, in any language, 
there is a neceſſity of uſing one word, not only to 
expreſs the thing it ſtands for immediately, but to 
transfer it, (peraPtew), 10 that it ſhall ſtand for 


another thing, which reſembles the firſt ;—and, 7 
thele 


1 Chan. x. Sect. 1. : 
+ Sec Bp. Hurd's gth Sermon on Prophecy, partic, p. 280, 
&c. 
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— 
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theſe reſemblatices, couched in a ſingle word, are 
pleaſing, they are carried farther, and continued 
longer, than neceſſity requires: the degree iu which 
they are uſed may, I ſhould think, depend upon the 
pleaſure they excite; that 1s, upon the * warmth of 
imagination. — This relates chiefly to ſpeaking, 
Language, in writing, may be either by an 
Alphabet, that is, a ſet ot marks merely arbitrary, or 
by Hieroglyphics, that is, ſymbolic marks, or by pictures; 
—] mention the Alphabet firſt, becauſe that is 
moſt familiar to us, though the moſt difficult in 
itſelf; but the order, in which the marks were in- 
vented +, muſt have been the reverſe. Men would 
firſt expreſs a thing in writing by ſome picture of 
it; but this could only expreſs viſible objects: 
then they would make the ſame picture to repreſent 
objects of ſenſe, and things not objects of ſenſe ;— 
things vzſible, and things inviſible, as an horn would 
mean * frength; and laſtly, for expedition and con- 
venience, they would uſe marks purely arbitrary: 
though how a Lezter, which expreſſes no idea, ſhould 
come to be ſubſtituted for a Picture, or Symbol, 
which expreſſes an whole idea, is ſomewhat difficult 
to comprehend. %% Ars 
When the mark of an Horn is made to ſignify an 
Horn, it is a Picture; when to ſignity frength, it is 
properly an Hieroglyphic, or Symbolic character; and 
it 


Bp. Hurd rather oppoſes this notion: but neceſſity might 
occaſion the it uſe of Metaphors, and pleaſure continue it; as 
indeed he himſelf owns. | 
+ If they were all invented. Mr. Wakefield has written a dif. 
ſertation, in order to prove, that Alphabetical writing was re- 
vealed to the Hebrews, and borrowed from them by other 
nations, See Life of Mr, Gilbert Wakefield by himſelf, p. 260. 
In things ſo obſcure as the ſubje& of alphabetical writing, Argu- 
ments which we cannot take off, may leave the mind undecided; 


eſpecially till an opportunity occurs of giving them an attentive 
examination, | | t Hurd, | 
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it has been ſaid, we may conceive theſe to dege- 
nerate, by quick writing, into * Letters. As each 
Hieroglyphic contains more ſenſes than one, we 
may conceive ſeveral to be put together, ſo as to 
form a kind of ænigma, which would amuſe by ex- 
erciſing ingenuity, and ſometimes anſwer the pur- 
pole of temporary concealment. Theſe and other 
reaſons might induce the Agyptians to continue 
the uſe of Hieroglyphics, after they had an A/phaber, 
and other nations to copy from them; which the 
Jews and others in the Eaſt are ſaid certainly to 
have done;—and ſome weſterns, or at leaſt Gre. 
cians, are ſaid to have done the ſame. 

Though Symbols, or Hieroglyphics, had ſome 
reſemblance to an original, which was an object of 
the ſenſes, yet they, as well as Letters, were in a 
conſiderable degree arbitrary; and therefore they 
might be learnt as a language. Dr. Peter Lan- 
cafter+ has prefixed to his abridgment of Daubuz 
on the Revelation, an account of all the Symbols 
uſed in that ſacred Book, with the interpretations 
of the antients; the terms ranged in alphabetical 
order, and making a ſymbolical Dictionary, as far as 
ſuch a Dictionary 1 is wanted for the book of Reve- 
lation. 

Theſe ſymbols Ga to have been the gin of 
the rules of interpreting dreams : the ground of the 
Science of Oneirocritics IJ. A Leopard was a ſymbol 
of a crafty man; therefore to dream of a Leopard 
(connected probably with other circumſtances) was 

to 


* A pifture of an Ax might at firſt be a mark meaning an 
ax; then it might mean anything Harp, or cutting; a ſharp, 
cutting reproof; anything acid; at laſt the picture might be 
haſtily and ill made; deviate from a picture into a character; 


and from a character into a mere letter. 


+ Lancaſter*'s Symbolic Dictionary. 
t See Artemidorus, and Bp. Hurd on Prophecy. pit. gth, 


p. 298. 
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to dream of a crafty man, or was, to be warned 


concerning ſome artful perſon: and ſo in number- 


leſs other caſes; Hence, if the language of dreams 
was loſt, we could find it out if we had the lan- 
guage of Symbols; or if the language of Symbols 
was loſt, we could find it out if we had the language 
of Dreams: or if both were partly loſt, the remains 


of one would help out the remains of the other. 
This is the reaſon why men, no way ſuperſtitious 


about dreams, ſet ſuch a value on Oneirocritics; 


they help to teach the ſymbolic language, and that 


1s (often) the language of Prophecy. 


' Nay, there is another reaſon why Oneirocritics 


| ſhould be valued, though it may ſeem ſomewhat 
harſh, or weak, to the unthinking prejudice of 
thoſe, who abhor * ſuperſtition; God revealed many 
things in dreams, Oneirocritics contain the eſta- 
bliſhed language of dreams; the ſame reaſons, 
which prove that God would uſe any other eſta- 


bliſhed language, though very imperfect, prove 


that he would uſe this. By Oneirocritics therefore 


thoſe revelations are to be interpreted. To look at 


that in Gen. xxxvili. 10. with the idea that a Sun 1s 
the Symbol of a King, or Prince, or Head ; a 
Moon of a Queen, &c. according as the ſcene is 
laid, would do no harm. — We ſee the Father and 
Mother underſtood the dream immediately. 

What has been ſaid of Oneiroritics, as teaching 
ſymbolical language, may be extended to Divina- 
tion; An Horſe was a Symbol of proſperity; 
finding an head of an Horſe, denoted proſperity; 
in laying the foundations of Carthage :—had we 

not 

May not one conceive that, when a man is made to dream, 
he muſt be made to dream of ſome wi/ible objects? — On this 
ſuppoſition, the way to reveal (by dream) any ideas, would be 
ee ti Perſon dream of thoſe viſible objects which repreſent 


f Lancaſter, p. 75. t Hurd on Proph. 298. 
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not known that an Horſe was a Symbol of prof- 
perity, this act of Divination might have informed us. 

It-you aſk. why this ſymbolical language ſhould. 
be the language of Prophecy, 1t would be enough 
to anſwer, it was the ęahliſied Language; but we 
might add, that, though arbitrary in a degree, it 
is leſs arbitrary than Alphabetical language; and 
therefore better ſuited to inſtruct all nations, in all 


times. Though it might be more obſcure to any 


particular Nation, than its own vernacular tongue; 
yet to all nations, taken collectively, it would be 
leaſt obſcure. 

Moreover, the obſcurity, which it had to the one 
nation of the Jews, might anſwer good purpoſes. 
They were inſtruments in the hand of Providence: 
had they ſeen clearly to the end of their Law, they 
would not heve reſpected it ſufficiently for purpoſes 
of ſubjection and obedience. —But this leads us to 


apologize for the obſcurity of the Prophecies, by 


the Circumſtances in which they were delivered. 

7. And ſurely it will be enough to obſerve, 
that the diſtinctneſs, with which any future. event 
is ſeen by the light of prophecy, in any ſcriptural 
inſtance, is proportioned to the nearneſs of that 
event, to the times of him who ſees it. 

To lee a very remote event very clearly, roold 
anſwer no purpoſe of utility :—but all we want to 
prove is, that Prophecy is of divine original; now, 
who but the Supreme Being could ſo proportion 


the obſcurity of the prediction to the remoteneſs 


of the event, as we find them proportioned ?—it 
He made the proportion, no more is wanted; our 
proofs of the propriety of the Prophecies, in dit- 


terent reſpects, are all intended to terminate here *. 


8. Having 


* Bp. Warbuton(Wearks, 4to. Vol. iii. p. 488.) has obſerved, 
that the Prophets were more figurative, after the double ſenſes 
were left off; but this remark cannot well be noticed, before we 
come to ſpeak of double ſenſes; nor does it ſeem to contradict 
what has been ſaid here. 
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8. Having thus ſhewn, that we are not likely 
to find, in the Scriptures, any Prophecies which are 
as plain and clear as any can be conceived to be, 
let us go to thoſe which approach neareſt to ſuch, 
in point of ſimplicity; thoſe which raiſe one ſingle 
expectation, of one great and wonderful event, 
attended with many particular circumſtances.—The 
argument, from the completion of an expectation, 
has already been urged in general; what we ſhall 
now ſay, will relate particularly to the Fews.— 
That they did expect a Meſſiah, and at the time 
when our Saviour came into the world, cannot 

well be doubted: the expectation appears from all the 
Jewiſh writings, particularly from their Paraphraſes 
of their Scriptures ; the Scriptures themſelves ſpeak 
only of a perſon, not mentioning the Meſſiah; but, 
in the paraphraſes, the word Meſſial is found about 
ſeventy times. In the Acts of the Apoſtles, it ap- 


pears from the ſpeeches of St. Peter and St. Paul, 


(which are no way likely to have been contrived for 
the purpoſe) that the point in diſpute was not 
whetheg the Meſſiah was, or had been expected &, 
but whether he had appeared. But it is urged, that 


there was no reaſon to expect the Meſſiah; the Jews 


grounded their expectations on texts, which re'ated 


to-þ other matters:—to ſettle this point is not 
eſſential to our Argument: the Jews expected a 


very great event, attended with a number of cir- 
cumſtances; that event happened; it could not 
have happened by chance; it could not have been 
brought about by Art; there is only the Divine 
interpoſition, which can account for it. Moſt 


probably the expectation was well- grounded; but 
that ſuppoſition is not abſolutely neceſſary: yet 


it ſeems as if the main truth ſhould be rightly un- 


derſtood 
* See Gibſon's Paſtoral Letters, p. 17.—Biſhop Chandler's 


Defence, Contents, and Summary. 


1 Powell. Diſc, 8. p. 125. 
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But, at preſent, I only juſt mention this; the proper 
time for looking at any particular Prophecies, as 


of the Jews was a ſingle expectation of a Meſſiah; 


| fingle one can be a ground of Faith; a fingle ex- 
I know not whether too much attention has not 


City is to be built; it is natural to think how long 
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derſtood by the expectants, though the ſubordinate 
circumſtances might be miſtaken; however, the 
argument 15 valid, without entering into this. 

Some have thought, that there are no prophecies 
concerning Chriſt, which relate to kim alone: Grotius 
was of this opinion; (ſee Div. Leg. B. vi. Sect. 6. 
p. 506. 8vo. where his notion is well accounted for.) 
But Biſhop Chandler ſhews, that many Prophecies 
relate immediately to Chriſt; or, as it is called, in 
their primary ſenſe, or to Chrift alone: (page 52.— 
162. 2d. Edit.) And Dr. Poſtlethwaiteadds, with very 
great force of reaſoning, Iſaiah vii. 14—16.—See his 
Sermon preached at Cambridge, Dec. 24, 1780.— 


having occaſioned diſputes, will be after we have 
treated of Prophecies ſuppoſed to have 72wo ſenſes, 
This however may be obſerved now; that, about 
the time of our Saviour's coming, the expectation 


and that this expectation aroſe from the Prophecies: 
whatever other events, beſides the coming of a 
Meſſiah, any prophecies had pointed out, thoſe 
events were long over and paſt. 

It may poſſibly happen, that an expectation may 
be completed by chance, as in the caſe of the 7welve 
Vulturs mentioned * by Biſhop Hurd: but what 
was ſaid + of miracles, is true of Prophecies; no 


peftation may be grounded on many prophecies ; and 
been paid to the inſtance juſt now mentioned. A 


it will 44%: twelve birds appear; the concluſion 1s, 
it will laſt twelve ſomethings ; when a certain man, 
* Page 99, + Chap xvi, Sec. 10. 
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an Augur, Vettius Valens, about 30 or 40 years 
before Chriſt, found that it had laſted more than 
twelve tens of years, the number twelve running in 
his mind, he took the ext thing, and ſaid it would 
laſt twelve hundred years: Rome was ſacked by 


Genſeric the Vandal A. D. 454, or anno Urbis 


conditæ 1208; but it was afterwards ſacked by 


Totila King of the Goths * in 545 of Chriſt, or 
U. C. 1299 :—this is pitiful prophecying, and very 


unlike even any ſingle prediction in the Bible. 


9. The next thing which occurs, is, to take 
notice, that many men may agree in an expecta- 


tion, and yet diſagree about the completion of it. 
This does not ſeem to affect the argument to thoſe, 


who believe the expectation to have been fulſilled: 


they muſt act after their own judgment: others 


may be biaſſed hy prejudice, or worldly motives, 
or ſelfiſh paſſions ; thoſe, who believe the comple- 


tion, cannot help that. — If we aſk how it could 


happen, that ſome men ſhould think the common 


expectation fulfilled, others not; it may be anſwered, 


that might happen by means of figurative, ſymbolic 
language; nay, ſuppoſing only that the expreſſions, 
on which the expectation was grounded, were gene- 
ral, capable of being applied to different caſes : — 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, it had been foretold, that a 
great Poet ſhould be born in England in the 17th 


Century, and ſuch an event was generally expected; 


thoſe who expected it moſt ſtrongly, might doubt 
whether Milton was the Man. 

But what we are principally concerned with here, 
is the particular caſe of the Jews: of them it has 
been + faid, that they were better judges than we 
are; as they knew the Language of the Prophecies 


concerning the Meſſiah better than we could, and 


had 
* Blair? 8 Tables. 


+ See Hurd on Proph. Serm. v. p. 143, Kc. 
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had a much zearer view of all thoſe circumſtances, 
on which the interpretation of languages ſo greatly 
depends. 
1. Tothis we anſwer; it may be doubted whether 

the modern Jews do underſtand pure Hebrew better 
than ourſelves; even in our Saviour's time, the 

ſpoke only a dialect of the Hebrew. Probably the 
Italians do not underſtand Latin better than the 
Engliſh do. It thoſe who ſpeak any Language 
underſtand 1 it much better than others, it is chief 

in familiar idioms. But the language of Prophecy 
is not familiar; it is ſolemn; and it is frequently 
figurative. 

1, Foreigners could judge 3 as well of Milos 
being the Poet foretold, as natives of England 
could. 

11. The Jews ſeem to be much more prejudiced 
than we are; it is not eaſy to ſay how our preju— 
dices could make us admit Jeſus as the Meſſiah; 
but it is very eaſy to ſee how their prejudices could 
make them reject him. He was poor, of low rank, 
incapable of freeing them from the Roman Yoke; 
incapable of avenging them of their enemies: and 
Biſhop Chandler well obſerves *, that © ambition, 
covetouſneſs, and thirſt after revenge,” had che- 
riſhed the Jewiſh notion of a Meſſiah. —Nay, their 
own ſcriptures repreſent them as very much pre- 
judiced, and thoſe evaſive methods of interpreting, 
which they adopted after the time of Jeſus, prove 
them to be fo: to which we may add, that, intheir 
evaſive interpretations, they differ much from each 
other; or, as Chry ſoſtom lays, run foul of each 
other in the dark. 

iv. The argument muſt not be . as if 

all 


. 8 p. 353- printed p. 343. — ten pages wrong all the 
way after p. 222. 
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all the Jews had rejected Jeſus, for many * myriads 
of them have become, nay, ſoon. became, his fol- 
lowers: and in modern times, a conſiderable pro- 
portion of the learned amongſt the Jews, have been 
converted to Chriſtianity, by ſtudying the Prophe- 
"cies: and ſome have written their reaſons for the 
change T. Nor as if the difference between Jews 
and Chriſtians was upon all parts of the Queſtion; 
for they are agreed about the particular prophecies 
as relating to he Meſſiah, and about the fime when 
he was expected; they differ only about the 4ppli- 
cation of ſuch prophecies. _ 

v. If the proper interpretation of a Prophecy 


ariſes from the event, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 


then thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the event, 
are beſt able to interpret the Prophecy.—Any real 
facts, which it is only pretended were foretold, 
muſt throw /ight upon the predictions; and prove 
ſomething for or againſt them. Indeed, the Jews 


might ſtudy this event, but I ſuppoſe they do not, 


1n any diligent and candid manner. 


10. The ſort of Prophecies which have occa- 


ſioned the greateſt diſputes, both of Chriſtians 
againſt infidels, and between Chriſtians amongſt 
each other, are thofe, which were calculated to raiſe 
more than one expectation, or which admitted of more 
than one completion. Biſhop Warburton has 
treated of theſe, in his maſterly way, at the concluſion 
of the fifth ſection, and in the fixth ſection, of the 
iixth Book of his Divine Legation of Moſes ; and 


he 


Hoca Mel eg, Act. xxi. 20. | | 

+ See Powell, Diſc. ix. p. 147; with a reference to Chap- 
man's Euſebius, Vol. iſt, at the end; p. 529, &c. See alſo 
(concerning Trajan's time) Bp. Chandler's Introd. p. vii. with 


a reference to Allix againſt Unitarians, p. 326. . . The Jews, 
at this time, (1793) ſeem, many of them, ſo full of cabaliſtical 


fancies, that we cannot wonder at their not embracing our 
rational religion. 
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he has touched upon them nor far from the end- 
of his Book on the Spirit. Biſhop Hurd has 
ſtrengthened his opinion, by many ſtrong and ele. 
gant repreſentations, in his Sermons on Prophecy 
and Biſhop Hallifax has done the ſame in his, by 
additional conſiderations. 

The argument about the fulfilling of an expecta. 


tion, on whatever grounded, 1s independent of this 


or any particular fort of Prophecy: but it ſeems 
proper for us to conſider this fort, though we ſeem 
to have provided for the conviction of idle who 
do not admit 1t. 

Whatever other difficulties may cht the re- 


ception of this ſpecies of Prophecies, it is no diffi- 


culty to the underſtanding, I think, to conceive a 
Prophecy, which ſhall cauſe one event to be ex- 
pected at no very great diftance, and yet ſhall con- 


tain expreſſions too great and lofty for that event; 


fuch as ſhall raiſe ſome expectation of another event 
more au}ful than the former, though in ſome fort 
analogous to it.—This could not indeed well be 
done if the language of Prophecy was perfect 
plain, and times, places, circumſtances, were marked 
out without any metaphors ; we. ſuppoſe the lan- 
guage of prophecy to be, in the caſes of which we 
peak, highly #gurezive, or ſymbolical, and to de- 
{cribe ſometimes even the firft event by metapho- 


rical terms +. 


When Prophecies are ſuppoſed to point out two 


events, the firſt event moſt commonly relates to 


Fews, the ſecond to Chriftians; but there ſeem to 
be ſome prophecies in Scripture, which point out 


two events, both relating to the Jews: and Biſhop 
Warburton 


* Warb. on the Spirit, p. 321. This more particularly al. 
terwards. | 

+ Here might be read the concluſion, i. e. the two laſt part 
graphs, of Bp. Hurd's 9th Sermon on Prophecy. | 


\ 
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Warburton mentions one prophecy that has two 
ſenſes, both relating to Chriſtians, or to the Go- 
vernment of Chriſt : Biſhop Hurd * mentions alſo 
ſuch as have one ſenſe relating to the perſon of Chriſt, 
or his firſt coming, and one to his Church after his 
Aſcenſion into Heaven, or to his ſecond coming: we 
may mention here, that Divines call Chriſt's coming 
in perſon, his firſt coming, and his coming, or 
exerciſing his power, as Governor and Judge, his 
ſecond coming; though the latter is ſuppoſed to 
commence from the time of his + Reſurrection, 
and to be continued and gradual.—But the moſt 
uſual kind of prophecy, with two ſenſes, is when 
one ſenſe relates to the Jews, and the other to 
Chriſtians. bf 

[ ſpeak of. a prophecy as raiſing more than one 
expectation; but more than one need not be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt, (or at leaſt not to be ſtrong), at one 
time; there is no ſure confidence to be placed in 
any prophecy, till the event predicted confirms and 
explains it; and therefore great latitude may be 
allowed in {peaking about expectation of this kind; 
and all prophecies, which have more ſenſes than 
one, at whatever time thoſe ſenſes appear, may 
belong to this head. - | 
But a few inſtances will be neceſſary to make this 


_ intelligible; Firſt, we may take one of the moſt 


uſual ſort, in which the firſt ſenſe relates to the 
Jews, and the ſecond to Chriſtianity. That well 
known prophecy JS, © Unto us a child is born,” 
| &c. 
VVVVCCPILk | 
+ Hurd, opening of Ser. v. But Chriſt's coming to judge 


| the world ſeems ſometimes to be conſidered as his ſecond com- 


ing. 2 Pet. ili. 4. | 
See Sir I, Newton on Apoc. Ch. i. p. 25 1. quoted in Bp. 


Newton, 4to. Vol. i. p. 536; or 8vo. Vol. iii. p. 7, and in Bp. 


Hurd in three pages, Ser. 8. and here afterwards. 
. 
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&c. may well ſerve our purpoſe. Biſhop Warbur- 
ton“ ſeems to grant Mr. Collins, that this may 
relate to a Jewiſi Monarch; and that the language 
may in ſome meaſure be accounted for, by the 
Eaftern Hyperbole; but then he ſays that, ſuppoſing 
it has ſuch i ſenſe, in the ſecond ſenſe, it belongs 
to the Monarch of the World;” and in that ſenſe, 

the words become plain deſcription; and the lan- 
guage made uſe of is admirably fitted to conne two 


ſuch ſenſes together. 


What Iſaiah lay s, Xi. 6. © The wolf ſhall dwell 


with the Lamb,” &c. 1s underſtood as having its 


firſt completion in the reign of Hezekiah ; when 
profound peace was enjoyed, under Hezekiah, after 
the troubles under Senacherib: — but its + ſecond 
completion under the Goſpel. —-I am inclined to 
mention Jer. xxxi. 15. where Rache!'s weeping for 
her children , is thought, by Grotius, to be pri- 
marily a prediction of the Iamentation of che Jewiſh 
Matrons for their children carried captive to Baby- 
lon: the Evangeliſt & determines its ſecondar 
ſenſe, ſuppoſing it had a prior ſenſe, to be, the 


mourning of the mothers for the loſs of thoſe chil- 


dren, who ſuffered in Herod's Maſſacre. 


Biſhop Warburton || mentions, as an inſtance of 
a prophecy that had two ſenſes, both affecting the 
Jews, a paflage of Joel, contained in the firſt and 
ſecond chapters, in which the prophet foretells both 
a ravage of Locuſts, and a deſolation by the Aſſyrian 
Army. — That real Lociſts are meant, appears by the 


expreſſions about the Vine, barking the fig-tree, 
making the branches clean, &c. Chap. i. ver. ).— 


That an Army is meant, appears by the expreſſions 
about 


D. L. B. vi. . Ato. p. 417. 
+ See Warb. D L. B. 6. Sect. 6. p. 499 8 vo. p. 450. 4to. 


t Ibid. p. 492. 8 vo. p. 444, 4to. $ Matt. u. 1. 
| Warb. ibid. p. 465. 8vO. 422. 410. 
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about horſes, horſemen, &c. in the firſt ten verſes 
of the ſecond chapter. © In ſome places,” ſays 
Biſhop Warburton, © dearth by inſeAs muſt needs 
be underſtood, in others, deſolation by war; fo 
that both ſenſes are of neceſſity to be admitted.” 
This great Prelate * mentions, as an inſtance of 
a prophecy with two ſenſes, 5074 regarding the Go- 
vernment of Chriſt, that delivered by our Lord in 
the 24th Chapter of St, Matthew, and parallel places: 
which relates both to the deſtruction of the Tem- 
ple at Jeruſalem, (or Chriſt's coming virtually to 
deſtroy that Edifice by his Power) and to the future 
judgment of the world, (or Chriſt's coming in per- 
fon to judge the world.) Some expreſſions ſhew, 
that the former muſt be meant, ſome the latter 4. 
St Matth. (xxiv. 34.) affirms, that all muſt beaccom- 
pliſhed in the then generation; (fo that all may be 
applied to the primary completion), - St. Mark (xili. 
32.) declares, that the time, when the prophecy 
would be completed, was untenomm to all but the 
Father : the former of theſe texts mult relate to the 
primary completion, the latter, to the ſecondary. 
aving given no inſtance of the ſymbolical lan- 
guage of Prophecy, though I have of that of 
Dreams, I now mention, that the primary ſenſe 
of the prophecy juſt now quoted, is conveyed in 
ſymbolical language; Mark (x111. 24—26,) ſpeaks 
of the Sun, Moon, and Stars; of which Biſhop War- 
burton remarks d, The change of magiſtracy, the 
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P. 469. vo. p. 425. 4to. | 

+ This idea ſeems to be ſtrongly confirmed by the uncertainty, 
in which ſome of Chriſt's principal Diſciples ſeem to have been, 
with regard to the time of his future coming: they ſeem not to 
have known whether to expect him ſoon (in order to accompliſh 


the conſummation of all things, judge the world, &c.) or not. 
See Dr. Cooke's Sermon on 2 Pet. i. 19. p 12. 
Under Sect. 6. 


$ Div. Leg. B. 6. geit. g. p. 471. S vo. 427. 4to. 
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fall of kingdoms, and the Revolutions of States are 
defcribed, in the old language of inſpiration, by 
difaſters in the Heavens, by the fall of Stars, and 
by eclipſes of the greater Luminaries.“ 
If more inſtances were wanted, Biſhop Warbur— 
ton might be taken about a New Heaven * and a 
new Earth: i. e. a new Religion, and a new Lat. 
Or the opening of Biſhop Hurd's 1oth Ser mon. 
p. 318. 319. about incenſe, treading a wine preſs, &c. 
It. In diſputes + on our preſent ſubject, con- 
fuſion is apt to ariſe from want of attention to the 
meaning of the terms /iteral and myſtical: when 
there are two ſenſes of a prophecy, the primary ſenſe 
is ſometimes called the literal ſenſe; but then we 
ſhould remember, that ſuch primary ſenſe may be 
conveyed under figurative expreſſions, which have 
therefore a more literal meaning; as is the cafe with 
If. xi. 6. and Jer. xxxi. 15 And in the uſe of the 
word my/tical, we muſt obſerve what it is oppoſed to; 
if to the mot literal, then it may mean only figura- 
tive, and therefore it may be the primary I ſenſe; if 
it be oppoſed to primary, or to literal, in the ſenſe of 
primary, it will mean the ſecondary, or hidden ſenſe. 
12. This ſubject of double ſenſes of Prophecies, 
is the more nice, becauſe many learned S Chriſtians 
have been prejudiced againſt it; and their objections 
have been eagerly ſeized upon by Infiacls. Pre- 
judices have ariſen, partly from the exceſs of alle- 
. into which ſome men have run, 19 
rom 


* Warb. Dir. Leg. B. 6. Sect. 6. p. 502. or 255 p. 452. 

I Ibid, p. 491, &c. 8vo. 

t As in Daniel's Weeks. 

F Dr. Poſtlethwaite ſpeaks, page 2, © of « the ſubtle doctrine 
of double ſenſes” —/ubrilis is ſometimes uſed in Latin without 
blame; for “ refined,” &c. but here the Sentence, taken entire, 
ſeems rather to imply ſome apprehenſion of error; ſome want of 
entire ſatisfaction. | 

See Warb. on Grace, P. 321, &c. 4 


BOOK 1. CHAP, XvII. SECT. X11, 24t 
fiom the idea that allowing double ſenſes was fan- 
taſtic, and favourable to enthuſiaſm; that it en- 
couraged myſtery, and made the Scriptures reſem- 
ble the old Pagan Oracles.— In fact, men have been 
the leſs tractable about it, becauſe they have not 
been familiarized to it; which none could well be 
but Jews, becauſe it was a thing peculiar to their 
religious ſituation : indeed we have mentioned one 
inſtance in Chriſtianity * ; but it was addreſſed to 
Jews, and 1s probably a ſingle one: the Jews were 
ſo accuſtomed to the kind of thing, that they made 
no difficulty about it. 


Our buſineſs is to throw aſide our prejudices, to 
put ourſelves into the place of the Jews, and to aſk 


ourſelves, whether we have any ſolid reaſon for 
rejecting the notion of double ſenſes ? ? — There is no 
impoſſibility, no abſurdity, in prophetic, figurative 
phraſes pointing out two events; ſuppoſing we ſaw 
no good in it, we cannot ſay, that God might not 
uſe iuch a method: it is agreeable to the feelings 


of the human mind, all the + antients run into 
ſomething very near it, as near as human foreſight 


and imagination would allow: perhaps the Eaſterns 
moſt frequently; but Virgil and Horace have been 
very uſeful in illuſtrating 4 our ſubject; and the 
more modern Spenſer. 

But, in truth, we may ſee (though that is more 
than God was any way obliged to ſhew us) a great 


deal of propriety in the Jews being informed of 


great events to come, by Prophecies with double 
lenſes. Their diſpenfation was temporary and pre- 


paratory; they muſt be ſuffered to venerate their 
own 


* Matt. xxiv. 
+ This Collins allows; ſee Warb. Div. Leg B. vi. Sect. 6. 
d. 510, 8vo. 


See Warb. Div, Leg. B. vi. Sect. 6, and Hurd, Serm, * 
P. 114. 
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own Laws and polity; and the Moſaic Religion 
was the only religion they had: had they looked 
upon it as mere ſcaffolding, they would have wanted 
principles and ſentiments of Piety, and motives to 
obedience * and ſubjection: the ſtate, to which 
their Religion was to conduct men, muſt be very 
obſcurely pointed out to them; and yet ſome inti- 
mations of it muſt be given; how could that be 
better effected than by Prophecies with double 
ſenſes? what could connect ſo well, what could open 
ſo faintly, and yet ſo awfully ?—This method would 
afford them proofs +, from time to time, that their 
Prophets had told them the truth; and would 
raiſe in them devout expectation of what yet re- 
mained, for themſelves, or their poſterity. 

This method was adapted to the Jews before the 
coming of the Meſſiah, but the great benefit of it 
muſt be ſeen and felt after his coming. When the 
double prophecies had ceaſed for ſome centuries : 
then, all the parts of the {cheme muſt appear con- 

nected together, one wiſdom muſt be ſeen to have 
guided and conducted the whole; one power to 
have preſided over it, and to have mixed light and 
ſhade in ſuch a manner, as would produce the beſt 
and greateſt effects. 

Surely this muſt do away our prejudices; as to 
the Pagan Oracles, they were nothing like Jewiſh 
Prophecies; they would by no means anſwer the 
deſcriptions now given; they had ambiguity in- 
deed, but could it be {aid that the moſt obvious 
ſenſe led to one uleful ſort of conduct, and after- 
wards a more myſtical ſenſe to a conduct more 
highly uſeful ?—that the various meanings of one 
Oracle, and the various Anſwers of different Ora- 
cles, all made one ſcheme or ſyſtem, calculated to 
promote 
* End of Sect. 6. By. Hallifas.. Ger." 5; 0.48; . 
+ Sce Hurd, p. 127; or Paſcals Thoughts, | 
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promote the higheſt good to mankind ? and that 
the more their predictions were reflected on, the 
more clearly did they. manifeſt an uniformity of de- 
ſign, an equability of benevolence? Fa. 
13. It is not unnatural for us to wiſh to form 
ſome conception of what paſſed in the mind of the 
Prophet, when he foretold things in the manner 
now deſcribed : what did he feel? what did he ſee? 
particularly, did he ſee both the events, which his 
words delineated, one as a near object and more 
diſtiuct, the other as more remote and obſcure ? we 
know not the truth exactly &; but it ſeems very 
probable, that the Prophet was greatly warmed. and 
elevated in his feelings, by the proſpects which 
opened upon him: probably he had ſome glimpſe 
or glimmering of the nobleſt event, which the 
words he uſed could poſſibly deſcribe, or ever give 
men reaſon to expect; and that imperfect view, 
though too faint and confuſed to be deſcribed mi- 
nutely to others, probably made his heart overflow 
with ſublimity, and enriched and ennobled his ex- 
preſſions beyond what was neceſſary to deſcribe the 
nearer and more diſtinct event. 
14. If therefore any one was to aſk, how we 
judge when any prophecies do contain a ſecondary 
as well as a primary ſenſe? we might reply, we 
conclude ſo when we find a loftineſs of expreſſion 
which 1s unſuitable to the firſt event, but which, 
at the ſame time that it might, by hyperbole and 
amplification, be conceived to expreſs that, ex- 
preſſed a ſecond event more grand, noble, and 
extenſive than the former, eaſily, naturally, and with 
a tort of accuracy.—This ſeems particularly appli- 
cable to the prophetic Pſalms : the ſecond ſeems to 
have two ſenſes running through it moſt evenly :— 
in the 45th, the ſpouſe meaning the Church, does 
| | | not 
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not fall in eaſily with our cuſtomary notions and 
feelings, though it would with thoſe of Fenelon; 
but the 110th, though © a Pſalm of David,” can 
belong ſcarce at all to himſelf (when in the firſt 
perſon ſingular), but muſt belong wholly, or very 
nearly ſo, to the Meſſiah.— Notwithſtanding what 
has been ſaid, it ſhould not be denied, that ſome 
ſecondary ſenſes found in the Goſpels, are ſuch as 
could not be proved to have been intended, with- 
out allowing authority to him, who affixes the 
ſenſes: however, it is no way illogical &, to prove 


the divine authority of Scriptural interpretations of 


prophecies, from their being in Scripture, ſo long 
as we have not proved the divine authority of Scrip- 


ture by thoſe prophecies. 


I would recommend it to you to compare Dr. 
Poſilethwaite's interpretationÞ of Iſaiah vii. 14—16, 
with Biſhop Hurd's 7; the difference 1s not fo great 
as at firſt it might ſeem; tor, though Biſhop Hurd 
conceives the Prophecy to be intended to comfort 
Ahaz, and the fign ſpoken of, to be the Birth of 
Iſaiah's Son, to whom the ſymbolic name of Maher- 
ſhalal-haſh-baz was ordered to be given; yet both 
own, that the Prophecy belongs to Chriſt; and 
both ſay, that the fate of the 72 Kings was to be 
fen or proof of the Meſſiah's coming of the 
Houſe of David; theſe are the main matters. Bi- 
ſhop Hurd owns, that nothing more was meant than 
ce Aſſurance” to Ahaz. He makes more uſe indeed of 
the Birth ſoon to happen, than Dr. Poſtlethwaite, but 
he does not make it a Miracle in Ahaz's judgment.— 
Dr. Poſtlethwaite ſeems to look upon it only as a way 
of calculating time; except indeed as it was a fact 
regiſtered, and the name 88 e im- 

plying 

* Warb. Div. Leg. B. vi. Sect. 6. p. 488, 8vo. 


F In his Sermon preached at Cambridge, Dec. 24, 1780. 
1 Ser. I p. 3 
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plying divine interference; and a promiſe of Victory. 
But, as to our preſent ſubject, as to the difference 
between a /ngele and a double prophecy, it ſeems 
only (or chiefly) to depend upon the likeneſs be- 
tween the deliverance of Ahaz and the Redemption 
of Chriſtians: ſuppoſe only one prophecy, and the 
deliverance of Ahaz ſtrongly to reſemble, or rather 
to be a prefiguration of our deliverance through Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, and then the prophecy aſſumes the form 
(or nearly) of a prophecy with ro ſenſes; but ſup- 
poſe the deliverance of Ahaz to have no analogy to 
Chriſtian deliverance, and then there 1s only one 
prophetical meaning; and that relates to the birth 
of Chriſt :—and the deliverance of Ahaz becomes a 
mere en, proof, argument, that the promiſe of a 
Meſſiah will faithfully be fulfilled. The birth. of 
Iſaiah's Son was foretold, as much as that of Jeſus 
Chriſt; but by a ſeparate prophecy. 


As ſomething relative to the ſubject of double 


ſenſes will occur, when we ſpeak of Types, and 
Quotations from the Old Teſtament in the New, 
we may cloſe it for the preſent, by the conceſſion 
which * Biſhop Warburton ſeems to make to Mr. 
Collins. Moſt of the Prophecies in queſtion re- 


late to Jeſus in a ſecondary ſenſe only; and the reſt 


in a primary, but expreſſed in figurative terms; 
which, till their completion, threw a ſhade over 
their meaning, and kept them in a certain degree 
of obſcurity F.” 
7 15. Having 
Div. Leg. B. vi. Sect. 6. p. 496, gvo. 3 
+ Here we might read Bp. Warburton's Hiſtory of double 
Prophecies, Eſſay on Spirit, p. 321- 324; contider any of the 
Prophecies referred to briefly in the 8th Section of this Chapter, 
as relating to Chriſt in the primary ſenſe, ard to Chriſt exly 3 and 
take in what Bp. Warburton iays of & Grotius, as far as we 
found it convenient.— We n izht alſo mention again the remark 


_ of Warburton introduced at the end of the 7th dection of this 


Chapter, 
{ Vol. iv. 8vo. p. 506. or Vol. iti, qto. p. 456. 
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15. Having then treated of Prophecies raiſing 
one jingle expectation, and of thoſe raiſing a twofold 
expectation; we come next to thoſe prophecies, 
which have raiſed o expectation: but, under this 
head, we ſhall comprehend, not only thoſe whoſe 
exiſtence was diſcovered by the event, but thoſe 
whoſe principal meaning was ſo diſcovered. That 
an event 1s capable of bringing to light a prediction 


relating to itſelf, has been briefly ſhewn before *; 
but what was ſaid, was not only ſhort, but gene- 
ral; our preſent buſineſs muſt be to produce a few 


Inſtances; firſt repeating, that all we want is, ſuch 
coincidence of previous arrangement and ſubſequent 
event, as could not be owing to art or accident. 
So as we find this coincidence at laſt, it matters 
not whether the Prophecy or the completion is the 
firſt to make its appearance. But I wiſh alſo to 
give one ſentence of Sir Iſaac Newton, on account 


of the great and deſerved authority of his name; 


particularly in this Univerſity. . 

* The folly of Interpreters (he is ſpeaking of the 
Apocalypſe) has been, to foretel times and things 
by this Prophecy, as if God deſigned to make them 


prophets. By this raſhneſs, they have not only 


expoled themſelves, but brought the Prophecy allo 
into contempt. The deſign of God was much 
otherwiſe. He gave this, and the Prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament, not to gratify men's curioſities 
by enabling them to foreknow things, but that 
after they were fulfilled they might be interpreted 
by the event, and his own providence, not the 1n- 
terpreter's, be then manifeſted thereby to the 
world 1.“ — This paſſage gives a right idea of in- 
: | terpreting 
* Cloſe of Sect. 4. | el 
+ On the Apocalypſe, Chap. i. p. 251. See alſo Biſhop Por- 
teus's Charge of 1794, page 29, where he ſays, I pretend | 


not either to prophecy or to interpret prophecy.” 


1 Dr. Cooke, in the Sermon lately mentioned, ſays, that the 
e ps | meaning 
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terpreting by the event; and is therefore particu- 
larly applicable to thoſe prophecies, whoſe exiſt- 
ence, or whoſe meaning, is not conceived to be 
known but from their completion; thoſe which have 
raiſed no expectation, or none correſponding to the 
meaning which they are found to contain &. 

Inſtances to our preſent purpoſe are to be found 
both in the Old and New Teftament:—though we 
muſt not be too particular. 

Before we mention inſtances, we may as well 
obſerve, that a ſingle event may aniwer to a ſeeming 
prediction by accident; as the diſcovery of America 
correſponds to Seneca's prediction, mentioned by 
Biſhop Hurd, p. 102: after what was faid on the 
expectation of the continuance of Rome, (Sec. 9,) 
we need only obſerve, that it required no prophetic 
ſpirit, to ſay, as ſome countries have been diſco- 
vered unexpectedly, ſo others will be: this is no- 
thing more than concluding from Analogy : only 
in a Chorus the thought or concluſion muſt be 
made poetical, which it could not well be, without 
being thrown into the form of a Prophecy. 

The Jews could not reckon even the ſeventy 
weeks of Daniel without the event. _ (Mede quoted 


by Hurd, p. 395.1 
The 

meaning of St. Peter's expreſſion, 2 Pet. 1. 20. is, that no Pro- 
phecy interprets 28%%; that every prophecy is interpreted by 
the event. This notion, he fays, gives the right meaning of 
„0c, and agrees with the context. 1g rA, 1s tranſlated, 
in our verſion, of private interpretation. One mighr add, that, 
in other kinds of writing, each ſentence is intended to interpret 
ilſelf; get the right meaning of the rds (including circum- 
ſtances, according to Chap. x.) and you have the fall meanin 
of the ſentence: not ſo in Prophecies; if the words of a Po- 
phecy are ever ſo well underſtood, it is ſtill but a light ſhining 
in a dark place; the Phoſphorus, the Day, is to ſhine forth in tue 
event, —1793, Feb. 27, ot Cooke refers me for the ſenſe of 
r, to ſuch places as Mark iv. 34. where eveavs implies, 
he took off the IlzeaConn, 

Bp. Hurd ſpeaks well on this ſubject, p. 118, 119. (Ser. iv.) : 


% 4 
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The Book of Revelation raiſed at firſt but izle 
expeFa/ion ; or, more properly perhaps, what ex- 
pectation it did raiſe, was ſo difappointed and 


blighted by difficulties then inexplicable, that it 


died away; “ the early Chriſtians,” fays* Biſhop 


Hurd, © faw ſo little in this prophecy, that they 


were led by degrees to neglect the ſtudy of it.” 
Scaliger commends Calvin for not writing upon it; 
and Whitby, even after the time of Mede, en- 
forces the commendation, and makes it his own 
Apology for declining the taſk. But this will never 
be the caſe again, in all probability. The pro- 
phecies in this book having been in a degree un- 
folded by events, and ſome wonderful efforts having 


been made to find the order and plan of it, the 


ages as they riſe will be watched for new events, in 
order to bring out new explications. 

It is thought, that the prophetic doctrine con- 
cerning Antichriſt was intended to be hidden, or 
myſterious, till the 12th century T. If fo, the uſe 
that was made of the name of Antichriſt before that 
time, was only ſo much declamation: I would in 
this Book (of my Syſtem) confine myſelf to opinions 
common to all ſects of Chriſtians; therefore I will 
only fay, that events mult determine all controver- 
ſies concerning Antichriſt, the Man of Sin, and the 


Apoſtacy of the latter times. 


John 11. 19. might be another inſtance; and it 
is well put by Dr. Powell in his ninth Diſcourſe; 7 
[4 Deſtroy this Temple, and in three days I will 
raiſe it up.”) where he mentions, Matt. xxiv. 28. 
— (Eagles gathered together) taken from Job 
3 
Iwill only mention one inſtance more: that is, 
the 5 3d Chap. of Laiah ; or rather, the paſſage 
beginning 


* Ser. viii. p. 27. + Hurd, p. 236. from Mede. 
{Towels B+ 13%. rr ur tf 8 
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beginning with the three laſt verſes * of the 52d 
chapter and reaching to the end of the 53d.— 
This makes the 12th and laſt of the paſſages ad- 
duced by Biſhop Chandler, as belonging to Chriſt 
in their primary ſenſe. Nothing can well be more 
circumſtantial than this paſſage 1s at preſent, and 
yet the proof ariſing from it, depends upon the 
event: till that happened, the perſon, to whom i 
was to be applied, ſeemed to be ſomewhat + un- 
certain, —lIt has been applied by the Jews, /ince our 
Saviour's time, to Feros as a Body, to Jeremia, and 
Joh.; Of whom does Iſaiah write?“ “ it is an 
hard Leſſon, faith Abenezra; but the Jews, be- 
fore our Saviour's time, applied the paſſage to the 
Meſſiah { : and Jeſus was the only perſon, * of all 
the human race, to 8 whom the whole of it is ap- 
plcable.”: - -_. 

16. The evils of interpreting haſtily, without 
the event as a key, or, in other words, of indulging 
expectation built on prophecy, have been great: 
men have by that drawn ridicule upon themſelves, 
and diſcredit upon the ſacred writings ||. To this 
may be reduced the notion of the Jews, that there 
was to be a f. fold Meſſiah : their prejudices were 
ſo fixed, that rather than give them up, and inter- 
ret the Prophecies calmly and candidly, by the 
event, they had recourſe to this Hypotheſis. I ſay 
Hypotheſes ; S; had it been an event, which had made 
them adopt ſuch an interpretation, the caſe would 
have been different; but it was the event, which 
we conſider as a true completion, that made them 
alter ¶ the courſe of their expectation: which is a 


| ſtrong 
3 n Bp. Pearſon on the G Lowth. 
+ Powell, p. 140. 

t Bp. Chandler. p. 158, 159. near the end of 2d Chapter: 
{ Powell, p. 140. || Bp. Newton. | 
J That the Jews expected a one Meſſiah, is ſhewn by Chap- 
man in his Euſebius, (Cambr. 17 30 Che. vi. p. 497. 9 


LY 
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ſtrong proof both of their obſtinacy, (and at the 
fame time of their being much preſſed) and of the 
correſpondence of the Life and character of Jeſus 
to the fcriptural predictions. — 

Marcion, the Chriſtian Heretic, profeſſed two 
Meſſiahs; one ours, who lived in the Reign of Ti— 


berius, and was to redeem the world; the other not 
then come, who was to redeem l[frael :—but the 


Fews make one a ſuffering Meſſiah, the other fri- 


umpliant; that is, they confound the prophecies 


about the Perſon of the Meſſiah, with thoſe relating 
to his Government: no doubt the marks and cha- 
racters are very diſcordant, but the more diſcordant 
they are, the leſs likely are they to be invented; 
and, if we ſee ſuch ſeeming inconſiſtencies recon- 


ciled in one perſon, that perſon is marked the more 


ſtrongly, and the whole buſineſs ſhews more evi- 
dently the Divine Interpoſition *: — this is alſo 
forcibly 


the Scriptural expreſſions about the Chriſt — 6 eexoperoc, &c, and 
from Trypho in Juſtin Martyr. — That the doctrine of a double 
Meſſiah is now in Rabbinical writings, appears from quotations 
in Pearſon on the Creed cut of the Talmud and the later Tar- 
gum that it is derived only from late Rahhis, is ſhewn by 

ocock in the Appendix to his Comment on Malachi; ſo ſays 


Chapwan, ibidem.—I ſuppoſe the time of the beginning of the 


Doctrine is not exactly known. 

* So that every argument in favour of two Meſſiahs, is a con- 
firmation of our Arguments in favour of one. If I was a Jew, I 
think I ſhould always avoid that argument. 

To what was mentioned, Sect. iv. of the ſmall degree in 


which the modern Jews cultivate Reaſon, might be added the 


ſpeech made by Lord George Gordon (1703) in the Court of King's 
Bench, in favour of being covered, (having hat, or cap on) in 
a Court of Juſtice - Go alſo to Synagogue-worſhip in London, 
and conclude, that Chriſtianity is not rational, becauſe thoſe 
worſhippers do not accept it! | i = 
The only apology for the whimfical diſquiſitions of the Jews, 
that I know of is, the diſtinction, hereafter explained, (Set. 19.) 
between purſuit of truth and of entertainment: the Jews, it ſeems, 
are entertained with cabaliſtical fancies relating to their law: 
but will all fanciful Jewiſh writers allow their writings to be 
mere entertainment? and to contain no deftrine ? ; 
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forcibly and well inſiſted on by Dr. Powell in his 
ninth Diſcourſe®. 

17. The buſineſs of the Divine then, with re- 
oard to Prophecies, will partly relate to Language, 
and partly to Hiffory. He will have every Janguage 
to fludy, in which any Prophecy has been delivered, 
or quoted by authority, with the figurative 180888 
of ſpeech cuſtomary to each: But, belides language, 
properly ſo called, he will find it neceſſary to learn 
the language of Symbols, or Hieroglyphics; which, 


though leſs arbitrary in itſelf than alphabetical lan. 


guage, has fewer regular helps, ſuch as thoſe of 
Grammars and Dictionaries; it muſt partly be ac- 


quired from Oneirocritics, and partly from inſtances 
of ancient Divina ation. — But, as Prophecies can 

never ſafely be interpreted without a knowledge of 
the event predicted, the Divine will be called upon 
to ſtudy Hiſtory; with Chronology and Geography 
of courſe. Hiſtory will ſhew the primary comple- 


tions of prophecies, as allo their ſecondary comple- 
tions, which, having a mutual reſemblance, muſt 


be compared; ; the fortunes of the Church muſt be 
narrowly watched, and referred, from time to time, 
to the ſacred prophetical Books ; —And, as Heathen 
Nations have frequently been noticed in Prophecy, 


profane Hiſtory muſt be read, as well as facred; 


Nay, as it is the diſtinguilhing advantage of argu- 
ments from Prophecy, that they continue in force 
to all ages, and as the Chriſtian religion is to be 


preached to all nations, it is difficult to ay what pſt 


of Hiſtory may be totally neglected. 


18. We come now to the Subject of 7 „pes; 


which ſubject is allied to that of double ſenſes — 
Biſhop Warburton treats them together in the 6th 
Book of his Divine Legation of Moſes. As there is a 
prejudice againſt types, reſembling that againſt 


double 
2 Powell, p- 143, &c. 
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double ſenſes of Prophecies, we will endeayour to 
proteed inan orderly manner. 


Words are the ſigns of our ideas; but actions may 


be made fo equally; hence our different modes of 


expreſſion by words, will have modes of expreſſion 
by action correſponding to them —Expreſſions by 
words, may be 1. Plain. 2. Metaphorical. 3. Alle. 
gortcal ;—and ſo may expreſſions by action; — 1. geſ. 
tures may be expreſſive of ſomething directly and 
immediately; or, 2. by ſome reſemblance or analogy; 
or 3. there may be a ſeries of geſtures expreſſive, 
by reſemblance or analogy, of ſome incidents in 
ſucceſſion, or of ſome agreement or compact.— 
Theſe laſt are called by Biſhop Chandler, parables 


in action, by Biſhop Warbuton, © fenificant actions.“ 


— The word wagaboan, in Scripture, means an alle- 
gory, whether expreſſed by words or by other ſigns; 
1. e. by ſigns audible, or viſible. But illustration 
may be required :—1. We expreſs things by plain 


words, when we ſpeak of a field ſown with wheat; 


2. We ſpeak metaphorically, when we talk of 
ſowing the ſeeds of Diſcord;—3. We ſpeak allego- 
rically, or by a parable, when we talk of ſeed ſown 
in beaten paths bringing 0 fruit, of that ſown in 
thorny ground producing but little, of that ſown in 
good ground, yielding a great increaſe; if we mean, 
that advice given to thoſe that are hardened does 


no good; to thoſe that are much occupied by wordly 
things, is but of momentary ſervice; to thoſe who 


are well-diſpoſed and well brought up, is abun- 
dantlyuſeful.— In action, we expreſs ourſelves plainly, 


when we converſe by our fingers, or ſend a flag of truce, 
(ſuppoſing the meaning of ſuch actions to be agreed 


upon) or leap for joy, or wring our hands through 
ſorrow. We expreſs ourſelves metaphorically (as! 
conceive) whenever the act has a meaning by any 
kind of reſemblance, even though that —_ I 
ettled; 
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ſettled; bowing and kneeling have ſome ſort of 


affinity or likeneſs to iumility and ſubmiſſion ; and the 
fame of friking a ſhip, and of doing penance in 
white linen, and adminiſtering the Sacraments ; or, 
if we prefer an inſtance from profane Hiſtory, the 
ſtriking off the heads of the poppres, Liv. i. 54*.— 
But, as to Aird ſort of expreſſion by action; in the 
way of continued metaphor or allegory, or parable 
in action; I do not recolle& an inſtance of it 
without recurring to ancient times: ſome Hiſto- 


ric Dances, or Pantomimes, may be inſtances of 


continued plain expreſſion; but in the Scriptures 
we meet with frequent inſtances of parables in 
action: the Prophet Ezekie! abounds with them; 
we might take the 12th Chapter and 3d Verſe, as 


explained by Biſhop Warburton , or Biſhop 
Chandler? :—or Jer. xvii. 1. which may be the more 


intereſting, on account of its relation to Rom. ix. 21. 


—Or our Saviour's intimation of his deſign to call 
the Gentiles into his Religion, given by driving 


the S money-changers out of the Temple. But 
the moſt 1mportant thing of this ſort in the Old 
Teſtament ſeems the Sacrifice of Iſaac, according to 
Biſhop Warburton's interpretation ||, with Abra- 
ham's receiving his Son from the dead 1n a figure, 
b W Eon, (Hebr. xi. 17.) and with John viii. 56. 
„ Your Father Abraham rejoiced to ſee my day; 
he ſaw it, and was glad.” — Abraham, having re- 

5 ceived 


* Sextus Targuinius lived among the Gabii, and made himſelf 
very popular amongſt them; but he and his father, Tarquinius 
Superbus, who was at Rome, were really only joining in ſtrata- 


gems againſt them. Sextus ſends a meſſenger to Superbus; 


no audible anſwer 1s given: the Meſſenger returned relates what 
he has een. | . | 


I Div. Leg. B. vi, Sect. 5. p. 377. 8 vo. 
Defence, Chap. iii. Sect. 1. p. 171, 2d. Edit. 
inſtances. 


Div. Leg. B. vi. Sect. g. 


Bp. Hurd's Diſcourſe on the Subject, would ſhew ſeveral 
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ceived repeated promiſes of ſome great ſpiritual 
bleſſing io his Poſterity, may be ſuppoſed to have 
intreated Jehovah to give him ſome idea of the 
nature of it, and Jehovah to have replied to his 
intreaties, I will comply; —“ take thy Son, &c.” 
—if ſuch be allowed to be the opening of the 
tranſaction, Abraham muſt look upon what he was 
ordered to do, as an anſwer to his inquiry; he muſt 


proceed to obey the directions given him, ſtudying 


every ſtep, as a ſource of information: ſometimes 
alarmed, but encouraging himſelf; it is a good 


God who directs,” he would ſay to himſelf, © and 


he directs in compliance with my requeſt : I will 
proceed.“ His proceeding muſt require a confidence 
or faith, and therefore, this mode of information 
mult be a frial; when he came to the end of it, 
and had received his beloved Son again in fafety, 


he would form ſome ſuch concluſion as this; though 


his notion would be obſcure; — that Great Per- 


ſonage, who is, in ſome ſenſe, to ſpring from my 
Loins, is alfo, in ſome ſenſe, to be of extraordinary 


dignity; he is to undergo a fate analogous to that, 
which my Son Iſaac has undergone; reſembling it, 
as reality reſembles a portrait, or delineation; He 
therefore muſt be really ſacrificed; and he muſt be 
received from the dead in reality, as Iſaac was in a 
Parable*, How great and glorious will be the 


Day +, when all this ſhall be accompliſhed!—I 
have been elated with joy, and have exulted at the 


thought of ſeeing it; and, however faint the viſion, 
I rejoice in having been indulged with it to ſee 
what 1 have ſeen, to be placed in che ſituation in 
which J am placed, is a moſt ample reward for 


every danger J have ſeemed to incur, for every con- 
fidence J have repoſed in the God of Abraham. 
I ſhould hope this repreſentation would not only 


| | ſhew, 
* Heb. xi. 19. + John vii. 56. 
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ſhew, in ſome degree, how the Sacrifice of Iſaac 
might be an information in action, but how it 
might be rewarded as a trial: For the moſt for- 
midable objection to Biſhop Warburton's account 
is, that, if the tranſaction was an information, it 
could not be a trial. But, though the inſtance 
now given may be the moſt intereſting in the Old 
N yet we ſhould not here omit mention- 
the Transfiguration, intended, as a ſignificant 
. 8 to enlighten and clear up the prejudices of 
the Apoſtles, againſt the humiliation and ſufferings 
of the Meſfiah: as well as to mark, with a ſplendid 
boundary, the termination of tlie Moſaic Diſpen- 
ſation, and the beginning of the Chriſtian.—You 
cannot read Bi/hop Porteus's account of that ſolemn 
tranſaction, without feeling an illumination of mind; 
a devout yet rational admiration of the ways of 
God, and of the figurative mode of communicating 
heavenly knowledge. 
When we had familiarized ourſelves to expreſſion 
by action, we ſhould be prepared for the admiſſion 
of Types in * Biſhop Warburton's higheft and ſtricteſt 
ſenſe. —Theſe are actions, expreſſive of ſomething 
beyond themſelves, which are ſo enjoined, that 
they become Duties of themſelves, though they 
are intended to lead the mind to ſomething farther. 
On this account it is ſaid, that their import is no 
longer arbitrary, but becomes moral; to neglect 
them would be vice, or rather impiety.— The rea- 
ſon of their inſtitution Is ſuppoſed to be, to give 
* ſtanding F information ;” not information for any 
ſingle buſineſs We could not take any better in- 
ſtance of a Type, than the Paſchal Lamb: it was 
intended ro commemorate a paſt bleſſing, to prefi- 


gure 


F. 456, 8vo. B. vi. Sec 6. of Div. Leg. 


+ D. L. p. 455. $vo. B. vi. Sect. 6. Gilon's firſt Paſtoral 
Letter, p. 16. 


\ 
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gure a future one; and the obſervance of it was a 
part of external religion; it was an ordinance tend- 
ing- to nouriſh. religious ſentiments; like all other 
religious inſtrumental duties. The fame reaſons, 
which were urged in favour of double ſenſes of Pro- 
phecies, as ſuitable to the Jewiſh Religion, and as 
proots of the truth of that ad the Chriſtian, when 
we look back upon them, ate applicable to Types; 

only we find mote perſons hw of Types, than of 
double Prophecies; indeed they are more undeni. 


able, as being more expreſsly mentioned in ſerip- 


ture. Yet there is a prejudice againſt them, and 
they have been carried to exceſs. 

It may ſerve the purpoſe both of explaining and 
defending types, if we obſerve, that the Chriſtian 
Religion makes no ule of any of its own: it leads 
to no future diſpenſation; it has no need of any 
Vail“; now, if Types had ariſen from Enthuſiaſm, 
Myſticiſm, or any corrupt religious principle, they 


would have been continued ftill : for we have all 


perverſions of religious ſentiments, as well as the 
Jews had; this looks as if Types, under the Jewiſh 
economy, had been founded in Reaſon and Uti- 
iy. 

Unfortunately Biſhop a a writer of great 
eminence on Types and on double Senſes of Pro- 


phecies, uſes the word Type in a ſenſe ſomewhat 


different from Biſhop Warburton : it is a great 
imperfection when this happens, but I ſuppoſe it 
bappens in Morality as well as 1n revealed Religion. 
Biſhop Chandler's Defence ſeems to be ſo valuable 
a work, as to make it worth our while, though no 
other Authors uſed the ſame language, to acquaint 
ourſelves with his meaning. + vm * 
al 


* 2 Cor. ii. 13. + Defence, Chap, iii. 
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ſaid of or to David, or are done by him, or to him, 
which do not in ſtrictneſs belong to David, but to 
the Meſfal, then David is faid to be a Type of the 
Meſſiah; and the things ſo faid, are called typical 
prophecies: they are contradiſtinguiſhed, by Biſhop 
Chandler, to “ allegorical predictious, which ſeem 
ſcarce to deſerve the name of predictions; they are 
rather facts or events, to which alluſion is made, after 
a manner which ſeems to us ſomewhat irregular, — 
but of theſe more will be ſaid under the head of 
quotations. —Biſhop Chandler proves, that things 
are ſaid of Solomon, which cannot belong to him 
alone, but muſt be meant to delineate ſome much 
greater character, and are fuitable to the Meſſiah; 
that is, he proves that, in his ſenſe, Solomon was 
a Type of the Meſſiah; and he proves the fame con- 
cerning Joſhua*, the High Prieſt, and Zerubba- 
bel. Elijah, in this ſenſe, muſt have been a type 
of John the Baptiſt. To avoid contuſion, we might 
call theſe perſona! types. To dh 
Though we mentioned no perſonal types but 
thoſe of the Meſſiah, yet there might be types of 
others beſides the Meſſiah; or even types of events, 
if I underſtand Biſhop Chandler rightly. I ſuppoſe 
he would call all informations in action, or “ pa- 
rables in action,“ 1ypical prophecies; —he calls Eze- 
kiel a Type or ſign, when he prepares for a journey, 
and by the ſeries of actions which he performs, 
toretells the captivity of Zedekiah. The prophet 
would, in this caſe, call himſelf, according to our 
tranſlation, * a en and wonder,” but Biſhop Chand- 
ler obſerves, that the Hebrew words ſhould be ren- 
dered © a Type and an Exemplar.“ 
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Zech. Chap. ii. 4. &c. Chap. ini. 

+ Ezek. Chap. xii. 3 i 

1 If. xx. 2, 3. In the Contents of this Chapter, the Term is 
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In favour of Types, beſides what has been already 
advanced, of their being ſuitable to the Jewiſh 
Religion, and their appearing to us to connect the 


two diſpenſations together, we may alledge, 1 Cor, 


x. 11. in the original. ravra de wavra ture: cvvebawy 


tut, and © they are written for our admonition, 


upon whom the ends of the world are come:“ that 
18, for the admonition and inſtruction of Chri/ttans, 


who can look back and ſee the Harmony of the 


whole contrivance. Some ſpecimens might alſo be 
taken out of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews : as Chap. 


IX. 9, 23.—0r X. 1. 


19. We next come to the ſubject of Quotations 
out of the Old Teſtament found in the New. In 
theſe there ſometimes ſeems to be an inaccuracy, and 
a miſapplication, as well as an indulgence of the 
imagination, which have afforded great occaſion for 
objections, to the enemies of Chriſtianity. In con- 
ſidering theſe, we may umte what Biſhop Chandler 
makes two ſubjects; namely, the texts ſaid to be 
miſapplied. and the allegoric method of quoting. 

Firſt, ſuppoſe we could give 20 account of this 
matter, it does not ſeem of force enough to invali— 
date other arguments in favour of the Goſpel, con- 
ſidering the ſituation in which we are: the buſineſs 
turns wholly upon Jewi/h literature; that uſed to 
be more traditional than the literature of other na- 
tions; and the Books, which the Jews had before 
our Saviour's time, are loſt*k; our MSS of the 
Bible have their imperfections, and vary ſufficiently 
from each other to give us an idea, that Quotations 
might be made from MSS differing from ours, (Sec 
about Quotations from the Septuagint, Chap. vi. Set. 
4. of this Book,) and that ſome difficulties are /ikely 
to ariſe from thoſe imperfections. Would it ys 

olly, 


* Chandler, Introd, p. 14. and Chap. 4. Sect. 1. 2d Edit, 
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folly, in ſuch a ſituation, to let the mere inability 
to ſolve a few difficulties affect our Faith in gene- 
ral? I may ſay a few, ſpeaking with relation to 
the texts of the Old Teſtament quoted in the New; 
for, out of near fifty quotations, there are not above 
five, I think, to which Mr. Collins himſelf objects ; 
and one of thoſe is Iſaiah vii, 13, &c. which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Poſtlethwaite's interpretation, 1s 


quoted in a manner perfectly regular. Now, will 


any candid man ſay it is probable, that an irregu- 


Jar citation of four texts, out of near fifty, has been 


owing to either fraud or folly? would thoſe who 
could write the Goſpels, and quote rightly in moſt 


jnſtances, be ſo weak and childiſh as to introduce 


four texts in a manner, the irregularity of which 
muſt ſtrike every one? 


In the next place, the ſeeming miſapplication of 


Texts in the Old Teſtament may only be owing to 
our not underſtanding thoſe Texts; and that evil 


may be only temporary: we now ſee, that the Text, 


which has given Bilhop Chandler the * greateſt 
trouble, would not, if he could have read Dr. 
Poſtlethwaite's explanation, have given him any at 
all: and, as we have got a right conception of this 
text, ſo we may hereafter of others. 

But, as improvements are uncertain, let us not 
ſuppoſe them. We have now reaſon to think, 
that no text, or ſcarcely any, was ever either cited 
or alluded to by our Saviour, but according to the 
notions + of the Fewws then preſent. The Jews loved 
their Law and their prophets, they delighted to refer 
to them in all ways, to place them in all lights; 
it was their laſte, and the manner of their devotion. 
Maimonides gives the right 4 + account of this matter; 


0 Our 


* If. vii. 13, &c. 
+ See Judgment of the Jews, &c. (by Allix) Chap. ii. 3. 4. 
5 Mere Nevochim, iii. 43+ quoted by Chandler, v. 1, 
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„Our Rabbins are want . . . . to be exceeding 

delighted with allegories, and to uſe them tre- 
quently, Not that they thought the allegoric ſenſe 
was the mind and ſenſe of the Scripture, but a 
kind of pleaſant enigma raiſed upon the text for 
the entertainment of the Hearer,” &c.— and * Abey 
Ezra (peaks much to the ſame purpoſe. ** They 
ſerved partly to refreſh the mind, wearied with pro- 
founder- ſpeculations, partly to ſtrengthen thoſe 
that ſtaggered, and to fill the empty.“ — Now, if it 
is the duty of thoſe, who teach Religion, to be- 

come Þ all things to all men, that they may by all 
means ſave ſome, how could any one better become 
a few to the Fews, than by entering into their fa- 


vourite mode of perſuaſion ? it gave no authority 


to any ſenſe of a paſſage of Scripture, becauſe it 
was not underſtood to do ſo; it implied no error, 


no falſhood; (Chriſtians were {till to prove all 


things;) and it made the affinities between the two 


Tipentations the Harmony of the Divine Coun- 


ſels, to be more ſtrongly perceived. — This reaſon- 


ing will receive ſtrength from the obſervation, that 
this kind of alluding, (or arguing if you pleaſe) was 


only uſed to Fews, not to the Gentiles, Matthew 
and John uſe it,—and St. Paul ;—Luke and Mark 


do not. And it ſhould be confidered; what differ- 


ence there is between the topics addreſſed to Agrip- 


pa , a learned Jew, and thoſe to Felix &, a Roman 
Procurator :—as allo that St. Paul alludes to Hea- 
then authors, when he ſpeaks to the Arhenians. 
One thing which has occaſioned difficulty is, 
quotations of Prophecies being introduced with 
| * that it might be fulfilled; ;” —but this is mere 


idiom; 

* On Lam. i. in Buxt. Lex. Rabbin, P. 584. quoted by 
Chandler, ibidem. 

+ 1 Cor, ix. 22. 1 Acts xxvi. Acts xxiv. 

I} Whitby has an Eſſay on ive aAngw9y. End of St. Matthew“ 

Goſp el—And conſult Chandler, p. 222 —ad Edit. Note. 
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idiom *; it means no more than à propos does in 
French; or than our ſaying, I dreamt of you laſt 
night; now I meet you, my Dream is out. A 
continued and habitual reference to Prophecy, might 
generate or give occaſion to ſuch a mode of ex- 
preſſion. 8 
But it may be proper to take a few inſtances. 
Matt. ii. 15. And was there (in Ægypt) until 
the Death of Herod: that it might be fulfilled, 
which was ſpoken of the Lord by the Prophet, 
ſaying, Out of Agypt have I called my Son.” One 
does not ſee why Biſhop Chandler's account of this 
may not be admitted, till ſome new diſcovery ſhall 
be made ;—this is the moſt eminent inſtance of 
that proverbial expreſſion for deliverance from danger 
by the providence of Jehovah ; delivering out of 
Agyßt. No wonder the Jews ſhould call all great 
deliverances, deliverances out of Ægypt; and this 
was ſuch, effected by the ſame divine power, both 
in the literal and proverbial ſenſe. —Some national 
deliverances might be forgotten, at leaſt by the 
lower people; but the feaſt of the Paſſover would 
make the deliverance from Agyptian bondage freſh 
in every one's memory. The paſſages relating to 
redemption from Ægyptian Bondage, are well rec- 
koned up by Biſhop Chandler; the reference here 
may either be general, or to Hoſea xi. 1. in parti- 
cular. Yet it may be beſt to refer to Deut. xxviii. 
68.—Jer. xliv. 12.—Hoſea vi. 13.— and ix. 3.— 
as only a number of expreſſions can familiarize the 
proverb +, So that the meaning of © out of Apt 
laue I called my Son,” might be ſomething of my 
kind ; 


Hor. Art. Poet. 72, Not. in Uſum Delph. 

+ Reference ſhould alſo be made to Texts, where Iſrael (which 
was brought out of Egypt) is called God's Son. Hol. xi. 1. 
anſwers in this reſpect.— See alſo Exod. iv. 22, 23.-—Deut. 
XIV. 1.— Jer. xxxi. 9. Rom. ix. 4. 
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kind; What a curious correſpondence and analog 
between 1/rae/ the Son of God, and Mejia}: the Son 
of God! How affecting muſt be the proverbial ex. 
preſſions of calling out of Agypt, and ſending into 
Agypt, when that analogy appears! When the two 
ſimilar events are completed, they reflect light upon 
each other, and give each other new importance. 

In Matt. li. at the end, are theſe words ; “ And 
he (Joſeph) came and dwelt in a City called Na- 
zareth; that it might be fulfilled, which was ſpoken 
by the Prophets, He /hall be called a Nazarene.” 
Now it does not appear, at his time, that there is 
any ſuch faying in any of the Prophets. The mar- 

ginal references in our Engliſh Bible point out two 
places, in one of which Samſon, in the other Sa- 
muel are ſaid to be Nazarites ; Macknight (page 
43.) makes Nazarene to mean © deſpiſed, rejected; 
but I will mention Biſſtop Chandler's ſolution: He is 
not content with the ſolution, that the expreſſion, 
He ſhall be called a Nazarene,” may have been 
loft out of the Hebrew MSS of the Prophets, be- 
cauſe the Jews had ſaid, * ſearch and look, for out 
of Galilee * ariſeth no Prophet,” —and had aſked, 
© can there any good thing come + out of Na- 
Zareth ?*— This muſt imply, that no ſuch Prophecy 
as He ſhall be called a Nazarene,” was then com- 
monly known to the Jews. — This learned writer 
thinks, that St. Matthew might refer to Iſaial xi. 1, 
which all hold to be a prediction of the Meſtah.— 
There ſhall come forth a rod out of the Stem of 
Jeſſe, and a 7%) ſhail grow out of his roots. ) ſig- 
nifies either a branch (or flower) or the Town Nazs- 
reth, which was the flower of the country, a very 
beautiful and pleaſant place: the name of the Town 
may alſo denote an inhabitant of it, as Moab ſignifies 
the Moabites ; Philiſtia, the Philiſtines, &c.— 

h | . . Hence 
e John vii. 52. + John i. 46. | 
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Hence Iſaiah might mean by Mg, both that a branchs 
or flower, would come of the ſtem of Jeſſe, and 
that the perſon ſo called might be a Nazarene.— It 
ſhould alſo be remarked, that this ) is not the 


the Meſſiah ſhall be a branch, of the root of Jeſſe; 
D is the common word. — This will ſeem forced, 
and it ſhould only be adopted as a probable ſolu- 
tion; but it will appear leſs forced to any one, who 
conſiders the nature of prophetic language: and 
particularly to any one, who conſiders Hoſea i. 4, 
5, with Biſhop Chandler's explanation. Poſſibly 


vi. Sect. 2. of this Book) of St. Matthew's Goſpel 
might here have the very Hebrew words of Iſ. xi. 1. 
How new ſuch introduction of them would ap- 
pear, we cannot certainly determine. That author 
mentions another paſſage, which ſeems intirely pa- 


is, Daniel v. 28. © PERES; thy Kingdom is divided, 
and given to the Medes and Perſſans.“ bod, in 
_ Hebrew, ſignifies e to divide, and Perſia; and, 
in the hand-writing on the wall, had two meanings, 
as Yz) is ſuppoſed to have in If. xi. 1. - this au- 
thentic interpretation made by Daniel, greatly con- 
firms the fallible interpretation of Biſhop Chandler“. 
Of the Alegoric method of quoting, Gal. iv. 21. 
is a remarkable inſtance. St. Paul does not pre- 


ſeemed to fail of ſucceſs; in enforcing particular 
points of Chriſtian doctrine; for it is always to be 
remembered, that the perſons addreſſed are already 


* The inſtances in Chandler, about Amos's Baſket of Flowers, 
&C. are very apt, and come well from a Few. Chap. iv. Sect. 1. 
(p. 225, in my Chandler, but there is a falſe print from p. 213, 
for 223, which runs through the reſt of the Book.) 
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any Hebrew copy, or Hebrew tranſlation, (ſee Chap. 


rallel to If. xi. 1. im his way of conceiving it: that 


tend, that it is more than an allegory, a Fewih mode 
of perſuaſion, uſed when more ſimple methods 
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Chriſtians, made ſuch by regular proofs. This par- 
ticular Allegory was addreſſed to thoſe Chriſtians 
1 who, 1n their attachment to the Law- of Moſes, 
= ran into exceſs; to thoſe who deſtred to be under 
the Bondage of the Law, when they might enjoy 
the Liberty of the Goſpel. And mull it not be 
really perſuaſive to ſuch perſons ? as lovers of their 
Country, and as lovers of their Religion? How- 
ever, it is {aid to have been founded on an © * od 
Jewiſh notion, that Iſhmael ſhould pierce Iſaac with 
an Arrow;” which would make 1t more readily 
| received. | : 

The quotation of the 8th Pſalm, 2d verſe, in 
Matt. xxi. 16. on occaſion of the Children cryin 
N Hoſanna,“ &c. is ſo harmleſs, that it will not 
b) be ſuſpected of fraud: and therefore it may illuſ- 
| trate the method of quoting. And the ſame may 
1 be obſerved of 2 Cor. viii. 15. about the Manna. 
Manna is alſo referred to in John vi. 31. But it 
ſhould not be omitted, that the Jews had a notion 
that the children + were to make acclamations at 
the triumphal entry of the Meſſias, according to 
Pſalm vin. 3.— Alluſions made in this manner 
would imply different degrees of argument at differ- 
ent times; but they would always have ſome effect 
on the minds of the candid part of the Jews; and 
for others (beſides Jews) they were not intended. 

IJ muſt not produce more examples; from theſe 
it will appear, that, without ſome knowledge of 
the {ubjects of Types and Quotations, the language 
of the New Teſtament, eſpecially that uſed by St. 

Matthew 


* Allix's Judgment of the Jews, p. 62. See Accs viii. 1. and 
other places, that the Jews did perſecute the Chriſtians —dt- 
Paul's behaviour before converſion ſhews the ſame. And Lard- 
ner, Vol, 1. p. 164. By St. Paui's allegory, the Jewvs become 
Iſumael, and Chriſtians Jaac. | 

F Allix, P-. 63. | 
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Matthew) and St. Paul, will never appear natural 
and eaſy. And theſe will be beſt underſtood by 
one acquainted with the Jewiſh traditional notions. 

The term accommodation is uſed on this ſubject; 


believe it means, the firſt publiſhers of Chriſtianity _ 
accommodating the facts and expreſſions of the Old 
Teſtament, to the habitual notions of the Jews 


with whom they converſed. 

This accommodation does not ſeem to excuſe us 
from reaſoning accurately and fincerely; it does not 
juſtify our urging that“ as 7ruth, which we think to 
be faifhood, It does not appear to me, that Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles ever did this, ſtrictly ſpeaking :— 
Or that their eloquence or perſuaſion ever was leſs 
regular, than the Argumentum ad hominem: if any 
harm ariſes from hat, it muſt be imputed to thoſe 
who make the application. 

Mr. Locke's account of the argumentum ad homi- 
nem, though juſt, ſeems to have occaſioned its being 
thought leſs valid, and leſs uſeful than it is.—If 
the nature of it is not miftaken, if it is not taken 
for an argumentum ad judicium, it may, in its own 
department, anſwer many good purpoſes. Men 
are particularly attentive to any reaſoning upon their 


own principles; and when they are convinced of 


their own inconſiſtency (which they are by the argu- 
mentum ad hominem), they grow humble and rea- 
ſonable, attentive to truth, and willing to admit it. 
he arguing of which we are ſpeaking in quota- 


tion from, or alluſion to, the Old Teſtament, is 


generally 


* Dr. Powell's Charges, p. 305. Dr. Powell is not ſo ſatis- 
factory, to my judgment, in this paſſage, as in others, 

+ Qu. In all actual arguing, are not you generally endea- 
vouring to convince ſome perſon, whom you addreſs? eſpecially 
when you are in the commerce of Life, not in Theory or Specu- 


lation? Bp. Pearſon fays, “ which 1 ſhall not need here to prove, 


becauſe thoſe, againſt whom I bring this argument, deny it not,” 
Creed, “ His only Son.“ 
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generally of the nature of the argumentum ad ho- 


minem, 1f not always. 
In the year 1782, Dr. Randolph of Oxford, then 


Margaret Profeſſor*, publiſhed a large quarto pam- 


phlet containing a complete collection of quotations 
from the Old Teſtament to be found in the New: 


the page divided into three columns; one contain. 


ing the Hebrew of the Old Teſtament—another 

the Greek of the LXX—the third the Greek of 

the New Teſtament :—with Notes, &c. at the end. 
20. We are now to obſerve, that Miracles and 


Prophecies are ſuited to different times and circum- 
ſtances; and that they do not weaken, but mutually 


confirm, each other's teſtimony. Miracles,“ ſays 
Biſhop Newton, “ may be ſaid to have been the 
great proofs of Revelation to the firſt ages, who 


ſaw them performed, Prophecies may be faid to be 
the great proofs of Revelation to the laſt ages , who 


ſee them fulfilled.” The fame thing is ſaid more 


E and with more argument, by Biſhop 
Hallifax f. — And Biſhop Hurd, ſpeaking of dou- 


ble prophecies, adds a new idea; the events which 
| both” © prophetic ſchemes point out, are ſo dif- 


tributed through all time, as to furniſh, ſucceſſively, 
to the ſeveral ages of the world, the means of a 
freſh, and till growing conviction.” — The convic- 
tion grows, becauſe the force of old prophecies, 
when completed, continues always undiminiſhed, 
and every new completion adds to the mals of evi- 
dence; it grows faſt, becauſe each new completion 
illuſtrates the whole plan. 

That no part of the evidence of Prophecy ſhould 
be loft, ſeems the great purpoſe of Biſhop Warbur- 
ton's Lecture founded at Lincoln's Iun; which has 

given 


= Regius Profeſſor in 1783. Bp. Newton, Introd. p. 7. 
t Bp. Hallifax, Diſc. 1. p. 4, 5, &c. See alſo Bp. Hurd, 
p. 118, and 162. And Butler's Analogy, p. 267. 
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given riſe to ſo many maſterly diſcourſes : it is in- 
tended to point out the completion of the prophe- 
cies relating to the Chriſtian Church, particularly 
thoſe, which ſeem to deſcribe what is called the 
Apoſtacy * of Papal Rome.” 3% 

If Miracles and Prophecy are intended for differ- 
ent ſeaſons and occaſions, it ſhould ſeem as if there 
could be no rivalſiip between them; yet ſome wri- 
ters ſeem to have endeavoured to create one.—This 
has been founded chiefly on 2 Pet. i. 19. where 

the Apoſtle ſays, after ſpeaking of the miraculous 
appearance of Chriſt at his Transfiguration, © we 
have alſo a more ſure word of Prophecy :”” hence, as 
ſome have thought, it appears, that Prophecy is 
more convincing than Miracles: but Dr. Cooke 4 has 
ſhewn, that St. Peter ſets up #0 competition between 
them, but only ſays, that the Prophecies concern- 

ing the ſecond coming of Chriſt, are confirmed, (or 
made more ſure) by the miracle of his Transfigura- 
tion. The paſlage, according to Dr. Cooke's in- 
terpretation, admits of ſome ſuch paraphraſe as this. 
* Though you are completely eſtabliſhed in your 
new Religion, yet you muſt not think yourſelves 
wholly free from danger; you are expoſed to trou- 
ble and perſecution, and to the ſarcaſtic ſcoffs of 
mfidels, who tauntingly demand, why does not 
Chriſt come a ſecond time, according to the expec- 
tation of the faithful?—let them not undermine 
your faith by either ſneers or arguments; think ſe- 
riouſly of the aſſurance you have from prophecy of 
his ſecond coming; this will be your beſt ſtay, and 
firmeſt ſupport: they tell you, that I deceive you 

with cunningly deviſed Fables; no; my ſenſes did 

| | | not 


dee an extract from a deed of Truſt prefixed to Bp. Hurd's 
Diſcourſes on Prophecy. ; | 
_ + See before, Set. 15. Dean of Bly, and Provoſt of King's 


College, in a Viſitation Sermon preached at Beaconsfield in 
1750, againſt Dr, Middleton. 
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not deceive me; the ſecond coming of Chriſt can. 
not ſeem doubtful to me, who was an eye-witneſs 
of that glorious and majeſtic form, in which he will 
probably appear; I ſaw him zransfigured; and heard 
the voice of his heavenly Father, ſaying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed; ſuch a 
fight muſt needs give me very lively conceptions of 
Chriſt's ſecond coming, and muſt add ſtability and 
firmneſs to my confidence in Prophecy. To that 
4 let me exhort you to attend as to a /ight ſhining 
4 amidſt the darkneſs of your preſent ignorance, till 
1 the day of knowledge dawn, and the morning -ſſtar 
ariſe to cheer your hearts with the rays of aſſurance 
and conviction.” 
21. Upon the whole, the force of the argument 
from prophecy 1s wonderfully great. To conceive 
| this, we muſt look back to the very beginning of 
| time, and watch all the prophecies which have 
| been delivered; faint and indefinite, if very diſtant 
bt from the completion; more diſtinct, if nearer to it: 
li numerous, circumſtantial, deſcribing events out of 
| the reach of conjecture by analogy; and events 
| ſeemingly incompatible with each other: many of 
theſe prophecies fulfilled primarily in one event, 
and, after many ages, in other events more 1mpor- 
tant and more ſpiritual :=many of them not under- 
ſtood for a while, but at laſt receiving an explana- 
tion by events, which candour could not deny to 
be an interpretation; yet not ſolved by facts con- 
cerning people of different nations at random, but 
confined chiefly to one people, or to other nations 
as connected with them, and to one purpoſe; con- 
tinually unfolded, not exactly according to man's 
preconceptions, yet ſo as to. excite admiration and 
applauſe upon reflection. This of pa? prophecies; 
thoſe preſent or ſubſiſting, are always obſcure enough 
to exerciſe the human faculties, intellectual = 
moral, 
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moral, yet able to be a lantern unto our feet, and 
a light unto our paths ©& in a dark place; grati- 
fying, and at the ſame time exciting expectation; 
riſing in greatneſs and magnificence, till, as we look 
| farther and farther into futurity, our conceptions 
are loſt in the immenſity of the Divine wiſdom and 
knowledge. | ES 
The Son of Sirach, a learned and worthy Jew, 
deſcribing the character which we wiſh to recom- 
mend*, ſays, He that giveth his mind to the 
Law of the Moſt High, and is occupied in the 
meditation thereof, will ſeek out the wiſdom of all 
the ancient writers, and will be occupied in Pro- 
phecies. He will keep the ſayings of the renowned 
men: and, where ſubtil parables are, he will be 
there alſo, He will ſeek out the ſecrets of grave 
ſentences, and be converſant in dark Parables.” 


* Eccleſ. xxxix. 1=—3. 
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CHAT; AY. 


OF THE FIRST PROPAGATION OF THE CHRIS. 
TIAN RELIGION. | 


1. E have now conſidered every thing con- 
Vflained in our Scriptures, from which we 
derive any argument of their authenticity: we come 
next, according to our plan, to contemplate their 
1 gradual reception in the world; and to fee what con- 
cluſions are to be drawn from it: Uſing the pre- 
cautions before mentioned, that we do not truſt too 
implicity to the partial accounts of friends, nor turn 
| with diſguft from the unfavourable repreſentations 
| olf our enemies. - 
Us If we wiſhed to make a regular 7ran/ition from 
= Prophecy to the propagation of the Goſpel, we 
i need not be at a loſs; St. Matthew gives us * a 
| beautiful prophetic parable, predictive of that great 
1 and complicated event: a parable, which muſt have 
been publiſhed to the world long before the pro- 
phecy contained in it was completed þ; and in 
ſuch plain terms as could have no other ſignification 
given them, in caſe the grain of muſtard-ſeed had 
not grown up as was foretold: for * the Kingdom 
of Heaven” was as well underſtood to mean the 
Kingdom of the Maſial, or the Diſpenſation of 
Chriſt, as the Roman Empire was known to mean 
the Empire of Car . LL 
2. A fort account of the ſubject before us 1s 
this; A perſon, in an humble rank of life, had 
taught 
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* Matt. xili. 31, 32. + Matt. xiii. 31. | 
I 4 Thereare other prophetic parables deſcribing the propaga 
tion ol the Gaſpel: Matt. xxii. 1—6,—Matt, xiit. 44—40) 
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taught men religion, © as one having authority,” 
and had pretended to be the expected Meffak ; but 
he was apprehended and tried, and put to death 
in a ſervile and ignominious manner. His follow- 

ers had entertained, during his life-time, ambitious 
hopes of advancement in his ſuppoſed Kingdom; 
but, when he was oppoſed, one betrayed him, ano- 
ther, though of a moſt zealous temper, denied him, 
and © all forſook him and fled :?—and, had they 
been perfectly faithful, they had neither riches, 


power, rank nor wiſdom, nor any ſpirit of fanati- 


ciſm, to take up the ſucceſſion : nor any views, after 
the death of their Lord, of any worldly advantages. 
Let us put ourlelves in their place, or in that of 
Jews or Heathens ; what was to be expected? Why, 
conſidering the obſcurity, and poverty, and ſimpli- 


city of the firſt Chriſtian teachers; and how they. 


were oppoſed, not only by the Heathens whole 
religion they deſpiſed, but by the Jews whoſe re- 
gion they honoured as Divine; conſidering that 
all thoſe, who were diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom, affected 
to treat them with contempt; it was to be expected, 
that the Chriſtian Religion would die away, and 


be totally loſt and forgotten: This was the cafe on 


other imilar occaſions *; but here the contrary hap- 
pened; there was a pauſe of ſome days, between 
the time of the final departure of this Leader, and 
the famous day, on which his Teachers profeſſed to 
receive their Commiſſion; but, after that, the new 


religion began to ſpread; it ſpread gradually, but 


what may be called rapidly and irreſiſtibly, on every 
ſide. Though it had to overcome men's preju- 
dices, and to make them ſacrifice their Intereſts; 
though it required the moſt inveterate habits to be 
conquered, habits corporeal, intellectual, and mo- 
ral: though it ſometimes demanded a degree of 

£: . reſolution 
dee Saliſbury's Bullet. p. 222. Six inſtances, from Joſephus. 
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refolution and fortitude beyond all probable expec. 
ration, and though it frequently expoſed men to 
death itſelf. 

3- What can be thought of ſuch an event as 


this? how can it be accounted for ?— There have 


been zhree methods of accounting for it, and of ap- 
plying it, in the way of argument, to the proof of 
a Divine ſuperintendence over the intereſts of 
Chriſtianity. 

Some Chriſtians content themſelves with conſi- 
dering the Goſpel-hiſtory as the cauſe, and this 
progreſs of the Chriſtian Doctrine as the effect. If 
the things related in the Goſpel-hiſtory were really 
done, fay they, ſuch an effect might be produced; 
but the effect is utterly unaccountable, if we may not 
aſcribe it to ſuch a cauſe; that is, the firſt pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity proves the truth 2 the 
Golpel Hiſtory: no ſuch effect could have followed 
from fiction or impoſture. 

But there are ſome, who think ſomething more 
is wanting to produce phænomena ſo very extraor- 
dinary; ſomething more than even the wonders re- 
lated in the Goſpels, ſuppofing the accounts of 
them indiſputable : they think, that not only re- 
lations of paſt miracles muſt have been wanted, to 


| accompliſh ſuch ends, but, when the evidence of 
ſuch miracles became difficult to examine tho- 


roughly, by diftance of place, and other circum- 
ſtances, a continuation of miracles muſt have been 


requiſite, during the whole time that Chriſtianity 


remained unprotected by the civil power: when 
therefore it is ſaid, that miraculous powers did ſub- 
liſt in the Church for ſome centuries, they think 
the thing probable: and are inclined to believe, 
that many of the miracles pretended to by the an- 
cient Chriſtians, were really performed. | 
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A third ſet of men go. farther ſtill; and hold, 
that the phenomena of the propagation of the 


Goſpel were fo great and wonderful, that not even 


continued miracles were ſufficient to account for 
them, unleſs ſome ſupernatural influence was uſed 
immediately upon the hearts of the Converts, . So 
long as the reaſon of thoſe, to whom the Goſpel 
was preached, was clouded by error, and obſtructed 
by prejudice; whilſt their hearts were debaſed and 
enſlaved by mean and worldly paſſions; no preach- 
ing, however confirmed even by miraculous evi- 
dence, could have. had its due effect *. Still, the 
internal influence of Heaven on the Heart would 
have been wanted. 

4. Dr. Powell has well obſerved, that it matters 
not much which of theſe ſuppoſitions i is adopted: 
from any of them it follows, that the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion is divine.— The firſt is the moſt ſimple, 
though all three might be admitted, or any one, or 
tuo: indeed, the two latter imply the firſt. The 
narrations of the Goſpel miracles might be true, 
and yet there might ſome miraculous power 
continued in the Church for three centuries; and 
the converts might alſo be influenced from above: 
or internal influence might have place without. con- 
tinued miracles. The ſuppoſitions ſhew one thing; 
that the propagation of the Goſpel has been thought 
truly wonderful and ſupernatural; modes of ac- 
counting for it are marks of admiration, : at leaſt, 
if not of ſound judgment. 


5. What has been ſaid already may, in > we 


ente, be called an account of the propagation of 

Chriſtianity; but it is a matter ſo grand, fo inte- 

reſting, ſo important, as to merit more particular 

attention; as to the fa&, the ſolution of that fact, 
and the conclyjiohs which may be drawn from it. 


6. As 


* Matt. xiii. 58, 
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; could get good accounts of it, fuch as would give 


blooming with beauty, performing all ceremonies 
| dances, illuminations; we ſhould kear the concerts 
of voices and inſtruments ; we ſhould be ſurrounded 


. part of Religion was contrived to allure and capti- 


Heathens to their Gods x. When we had got ſome 


* Libanius Orat. pro Templis might be conſulted, Lard. Vol. 
Vol. 1x. p. 136, &c. And Lardner's Account of Zoſimus- 
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6. As to the fact, we may truly ſay, that, if we 


us: diſtinct and lively ideas, it would be the moſt 
intereſting of. ſubjects; equally improving to the 
Christian and the Scholar i though nothing lefs than 
being preſent at the different ſcenes, would give us 
a perfect conception. We ſhould fee the magnifi. 
cence of the Heathen Temples, the fine workman- 
ſhip of the Statues; the Prieſts, the Victims, ſu- 
perbly adorned; the attendant youths of both ſexes, 


with gracefulneſs, heightened by every ornament; 
the Magiſtrates with infignia; the religious feaſts, 


by the perfumes we ſhould obſerve, how every 


vate: we ſhould ſee how much all men were 41 
tacked to it, not only of the lower ranks, but the 
moſt improved and the beſt informed: for we, in 
our improved times, are apt to think Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Venus, ſo abſurd, as Deities, that we 
have no idea or feeling of the attachment of the 


idea of the Heathen. Religion, we ſhould go to a 
meeting of fir Chriſtians; plain, ſimple, and in- 
commodious; concealed in ſome degree; under 
alarms from danger of perſecution: one ſuch meet- 
ing we ſhould ſee at leaſt in every century, till the 
end of the fourth: — we ſhould hear the Heathens 
converſing about the Chriſtians in private life; and 
deliberating about them in Councils of State er 
Yoke e 8 


111. 440, &c. and the petition to reſtore the Altar of Victory, 


this again in Sect. 18. And, to the ſame purpaſe, B. 1. Chap. 
xii. Sect. 16, 
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ſhould attend the 7ribunals of the heathen Magiſ- 
trates, and hear the early Chriſtians accuſed, de- 
fended, condemned: liſten to the topics made uſe 
of in accuſing and defending: we ſhould attend 
the convicts to the fake, or the Croſs, ſee their 
mild fortitude, their heroic benevolence: or firſt, 
we ſhould attend them to priſon, and ſee their fel- 
low-Chriſtians crowding about them, giving up 
every ſort of convenience, in order to afford them 


enter into the domeſtic retirements of thoſe families, 
which were wholly converted, and ſee their amia- 
ble virtues, and their animated piety: —or of thoſe, 


conflicts between religious and filial duty ;—be- 


—We ſhould ſee the zealous labours of the Clergy, 
their minds enflamed with the greatneſs, the no- 
velty, the danger of their fituation; free from 
worldly views of gain, or rank, or power, wholly 
fixed upon Heaven and the means of attaining it, 
inſtructing, perſwading, exhorting, convincing. 


way, that whoever carries on this train of thought, 
muſt perceive that any one, who was maſter of the 
Hiſtory and antiquities of the early ages of Chriſ- 
tianity, might form fables, wud, out of them, for 
Epic or Dramatic compoſitions, which would be 
extremely intereſting, affecting, and improving. 


mentioned would be, to get as full a conception as 
poſſible of what thoſe perſons had to give up, who 
determined to embrace Chriſtianity ; but ſeeing is 
now out of our power: we muſt come as near it as 
we can, by reading. The Books, which it would 
be natural to conſult, are Jewiſh, Heathen, and 
Chriſtian; but I will not dwell on what the Fews 


7 I hag 


relief and ſupport in their confinement. We ſhould 


which were become Chriſtians in part, and ſee the 


tween Chriſtian Devotion, and fraternal affection. 


And it may here be permitted to obſerve, by the 


The intent of ſeeing all the things juſt now 
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had to give up, in order to become Chriſtians; their 
temple, their ſolemn rites, their diſtinction from 
the” reſt of mankind; (though it was to them an 
important and trying ſacrifice;) becauſe it is better 
known to thoſe, who are accuſtomed to the reading 
of the Old Teſtament, than what we have now been 
deſcribing: but every one ſhould ret upon it, 
enough to be ſenſible, that the Chriſtian Religion 
muſt be « unto the Jews a ſtumbling-block, N 
well as unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs.” _ 
We ſhall keep therefore the Gentiles chieky-i in 
our view. But how is any knowledge of them to 
be got, which fhall ſupply the place of actual in- 
tercourſe?—are all the Authors, Heathen and 
Chriſtian, to be read, who wrote between the Death 
of Chriſt and the full eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity? 
—are the Chriſtians ſufficiently impartial ? are they 
not too zealous and ſuperſtitious? — and, as to the 
Heathen writers, how little do they ay about 
_ Chriſtianity ?— we may read Tacitus, and Suetonius, 
Pliny, and Dion Caſſius, and find very little to our 
purpoſe in any of them: -even Joſephus will only 
involve us in diſputes on the queſtion,. whether he 
has ſaid any thing whatſoever about Chriſtianity *. 
It the ſtudent 1s defirous to get the information 
here mentioned, and yet thinks himſelf unable; it 
may be acceptable to him to find, that a Collection 
has been made, by Dr. Larduer , of all the paſſages 
in Heathen (and indeed in Jewiſh) authors, which 
have any relation to Chriſtianity; and that all helps 
have been given by him for the right underſtanding 
of thoſe paſſages; ſuch as the lives and characters 
of the ſeveral authors, with their connexions, views, 
and ſentiments. 
If reading this work were found too much, the 
ſtudent W confult Profeſſor Bullet L ſhort kan 
; ana 
* Babe i in Chap: xiv; Sec; 12. oor 
+ This work was mentioned before, Chap. x11. Sect. g. 
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and Diſcourſe, with Mr. Saliſburys tranſlation and 
notes.—"-Dr. Powell's 1oth and 11th Diſcourſes 
ſhould not be paſſed over: — but, if he reads theſe 
| ſhorter works only, he would do well to conſult 
| Lardner for the times and characters of the authors 
referred to in them. 

We would wiſh to make uſe of all dither; but 
the teſtimonies of Chriſtians would be undervalued, 
and bring on diſputes ; we therefore wave them as 
much as poſſible. Nay, we ourſelves lament the 
inſtances of indiſcreet zeal, which we meet with in 
ſome ancient Chriſtians; and of a deſire to per- 


ſwade, ſo ſtrong as to interfere with truth and juſt 


reaſoning. As the injudicious parent perſwades his 
child to what 1s right, and deters him from what is 
wrong, by every fooliſh and ſuperſtitious argument; 
ſo, it is to be feared, weak Chriftians have fome- 
times endeavoured to perſwade and deter thoſe, 
whom they wiſhed to convert, or to preſerve from 
Hereſy: and a few inſtances of this fort muſt hurt 
a writer's credit almoſt irretrievably —Yet, with 
caution we may draw very good information from 
Chriſtian writers; and all muſt allow, that they are 
to beattended to, when they give accounts of events 
in one country, like thoſe which heathen writers 
give of events in another: or, when they copy Eaert, 
&c. 

8. Some Heithen writers have written ual 
Chriſtianity; others have only mentioned it occa- 
ſionally: we have lamented “ the loſs of the works 
of the former, whether owing to violence, or mere 
contempt and neglect; it is from the latter that we 
chiefly take our materials for an Hiſtory of the 
| PO of the Goſpel. —But, for making a right 

ule of theſe and others, ſome Preparatory conſt- 
Ferations are wanted. 
| 9. Firſt, 


2 B, I, Ch. al. dect. 11. 
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9. Firſt, we may obſerve, that Chriſtians were 
not always called by that name. At firſt, Jews and 
Chriſtians were confounded together, or very little 
difference made between them: indeed, to neglect 
diſtinguiſhing, where two things are like each other, 
and very unlike all other things, with which you are 
apt to compare them, is very natural; the Jews 
and Chriſtians were like each other, in worſhipping 
one inviſible God, and in holding no fellowſhip, 
or communion in worſhip, with any ſpecies of Ido- 
laters: and, in this, they were unlike all the Heathen 
world *, Both Jews and Chriſtians came to Rome 
(and other places) from Judea, and both acknow. 

| ledged the Divine authority of the Religion of. 
| | Moſes. The name of Chriftians was firſt given to 
3 the new ſect, at Antioch, before the publication of 
| the Acts of the Apoſtles; but, both before and after 
| that time, they were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral other 
| names. Theſe we ſhould be aware of, otherwiſe 
| we might read a paſſage in an Heathen author, re- 
lating to Chriſtians, and imagine it related to ſome 
other perſons. When we read of Galileans, or Na. 
Zarenes, we might ſuſpect Chriſtians to be meant; 
but not ſo perhaps, when we read of Ather/ts, of a 
Rabble, of Barbarian temerity, of a novelty, of a fo- 
reign ſuperſtition, of perſons burning like a flake, having 
the Tunica moleſta, being magical, doing things c- 
trary to the Laws; or, when we read of Judaiſn, 
Tmpiety, &c,—However, about the year 160 we 
are told that moſt proſe writers called the new 
| Sect by the name which they have at preſent, Chri/- 
tian: though ſome thought it came from xenrs, 
good, not from yew, to anoint. 5 | 
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10. As theſe names are many of them oppro- 
 brious, and as it ſeems likely that they have done 
great harm to Chriſtianity, being found in writers 
of great eminence, and tranſplanted into the ww 
| 0 
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Dr. Powell, p. 16 5 + Lardner, 
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of infidels, it may be proper to give the account 
of them, which is to be found in Dr. PowelPs 11th 
Diſcourſe. Chriſtians have been called ſuperfiitious, 
and yet they have been called Atheifts;—when par- 
ticulars come to be examined, the ſuperſtition ap- 
pears to be profeſſing a religion very different from 
that of their Anceſtors ; and the Atheiſm, deſpiſing 
all the Heathen Gods, and holding no communion 
with their worſhippers, as ſuch*.—Chriſtians have 
been called low, and illiterate, and mean, and yet 


they have been called wiſe, verſed in magic and : 


Necromancy : on examination, their vulgarity ſeems 
to have been nothing more than plainneſs and in- 


duſtry in uſeful occupations; their powers of magic, 


miraculous powers, —The charge of Necromancy 
might originate in the doctrine of the Ræſurrection, 
and particularly in the Apoſtles being always ready 
to lay the foundation of their preaching in the Re- 


ſurrection of Chriſt. — Laſtly, Chriſtians have been 


called lazy and indolent, and yet they have been 
called reſtleſs and buſy; their 4 ae was a want 


of the common endeavours to get money; ſo that 


they had nothing to give the Gods; their reſtleſs- 


| nefs, a great aſſiduity in doing good, in ſuccouring 


their diſtreſſed brethren; and perhaps in converting 
their acquaintance to Chriſtianity, 
11. It ſeems requiſite for a right underſtanding 


of detached paſſages ſelected from Heathen Authors, 


to have a juſt notion of Heathen, and eſpecially 


Raman | } Toleration, — Amongſt Idolaters, each | 
nation 


* Chriſtians have been called weak, flexible, eredulous ; and 
yet they have been called obſtinate, and puniſhable for mere 
obſtinacy: on inquiry, their weakneſs and credulity is found to 
confiſt in believing prophecies and miracles; and their obſtinacy, 
in perſiſting in their faith, in ſpite of the perſuaſions of friends, 
and the terrors of the civil power. 
| 1 See Acts xvii. 18, 33. — Ace xxiii. 6,—xxiv. 21 I. 

C. 


| See Divine Legation, Inder — Toleration, or Religion 
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nation was ſuppoſed to have its own Gods; and 
no better argument was expected from any one for 
worſhipping any particular Gods, than that they 
were the Gods of his Anceſtors *. St. Paul there. 
fore very aptly, when addreſſing himſelf to a Ro- 
man Governor, pleads, that he worſhipped the 
God + of his Fathers. . . . . The Romans conquered 
many nations, but they ſuffered each to keep its 
own + religion; and, even in the city of Rome, 
when a great number of foreigners reſided there, a 
great number of different Deities were allowed. 
Dion Caſſius & makes the number of nations, who 
had each its own Gods, Six Hundred. The Ro- 
mans, accuſtomed to this, thought that Chriſtians 
ought to be contented, if their God Jeſus was ad- 
| mitted on the ſame footing: but, though the Apoſtles 
were remarkably diſcreet and delicate in their man- 
ner of publiſhing the Goſpel, they never diſſembled 
the truth : and, in after times, tl:e Chriſtians in ge- 
neral were obliged to declare poſitively againſt all 
intercommunity of Gods, and to refuſe all kinds 
of reſpect to Idols. They would not || throw a 
little frankincenſe upon an Altar, or put their hand 
to their Lips, when they paſſed by a Temple.” 
When © Pliny ſaid, that Chriſtians were puniſhable 
for their obſtinacy about ſuch matters, whether 
what they perſiſted in was good or bad, he muſt 
preſuppoſe, that modes of 5 0 We were in 
themſelves indifferent. 

Mr. Hume , prefers Polytheiſm to Theiſm, and 
of courſe to Chriſtianity, in reſpe& of Toleration, 
but, as it ſeems to me, Wjnlty: 1. be Wan 

who 


* Perhaps Egypt ſhould be excepted from thoſe, w who allowed 
all to worſhip their own Gods. ö 


+ Acts xxiv. 14. 
1 See Lardner's Cre dib. part 1. Book 1. 8 viii. 
§ See Powell, p. 156. || Powell, p. 186. 


q LW 10. Ep. 97. + Hume's Nat. Hiſt, Rel. Sea. o 
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who, I ſuppoſe, were accounted as tolerant as any 
people, ſeem not to have allowed, in Theory, an: 

ſtrange Gods to be worſhipped, either publickly 
or privately, without legal * authority, 2. They 
were tolerant only in triſes; — the difference between 
one ſpecies of idols and another, was not important; 
ſcarcely more ſo than different modes of courteſy and 
civility. Chriſtians are as tolerant, when they allow 
the omiſſion of water-baptiſm,—(Nay, the Ægyp- 
tians were confefledly intolerant, even about dif- 
fereyt ſpecies of Idols: or Brutes, as objefts of 
Toi 3. They could not be really tolerant 
from any principle of duty, becauſe they would 


not bear any reaſoning againſt their Gods; nor even 


ſome ſorts of neglect of them: they would deter- 
mine in what degree men ſhould differ from them; 
they would not allow men to profeſs and defend 
their belief in the Unity + of God.—And how is 
the idea of heathen Toleration to be made con- 
ſiſtent with the barbarous perſecutions of Chriſ- 
tians? 4. Chriftians, as ſuch, are not intolerant: 
the Chriſtian Emperors did, in early times, lay 
more reſtraints upon the Pagan Religion than we 
can now approve; and ſome profeſſors of Chriſti- 
anity have carried perſecution to a length which we 
deteſt; but, as the knowledge of Chriſtianity im- 
proves, toleration becomes more underftood and 
practiſed ; which could not be if Chriſtianity, or 
Theiſm, was any way inconſiſtent with toleration. 
I conceive there are now many Chriſtians, who 
really defire, that every man ſhould uſe his reaſon 
%% noe 1265s ot 
* Separatim nemo habeſſit deos; nẽve novos, ſed ne advenas, 
niſi publice adſcitos, privatim colunto, Cic, de Leg. ii, 8, — 
quoted in Lardner's Works, Vol. 1. p. 190. | | 
+ Lardner ſays, (Cred. B. 1. Chap. viii. Sect. 7.) that the 
Supreme God might be worſhipped in the Roman Empire: but 


Jo 72 that mean, that the Jews might worſhip the God of the 
A ee e 
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and form his opinions freely; even of thoſe who 
are for having the members of the fame. religious 
Society agree in ſome things, for the ſake of peace 
and unity; or who are afraid of truſting men of 
very different religious tenets with great civil power, 
in the ſame government. N 

12. The ſubject of Toleration naturally leads 
to that of the Perſecutious againſt Chriſtians, before 
the time of Conſtantine the Great : of which we 
ſhould have ſome idea, in order to underſtand the 
progreſs of Chriſtianty.— As diſputes have drawn 
this ſubje& out into a great length, we muſt be 
content to let it be treated by others as a ſeparate 
ſubject, and only treat it ourſelves in a ſummary 
way. 
3 writers have endeavoured to leſſen the 
importance of the Perſecutions: We may parti. 
cularly mention Dr. Taylor *, Mr. 4 Walpole, and 
Mr. Gibbon; even Moſheim 4 has controverted 
the common opinion, that they were fen in num- 
ber. Auguſtin & has given a ſhort account of ten, 
and fo, I think, has Sulpicius Severus; and Euſebius 
has reckoned eleven; Dr. Blair, in his chronologi- 
cal tables, gives ten .— If it be aſked, what opinion 
I ſhould recommend, I ſhould anſwer, that I am 
inclined to agree with Lardner, who follows Euſe- 
bius, in admitting eleven; I would obſerve, at the 
fame time, that ſome hiſtorical diſputes might be 
owing to the perſecutions having been called 
general. Inſtances of particular perſecutions Mu 
x E. 


„ Anſwered by Warburton, Pref. to 2d. Part Div. Leg. 

+ Hiſtoric Doubts, Pref. p. vu. Yn nt; 

t De rebus Cbriſtianorum, p. 97. quoted by Lard. Tet. 

3.336. 6ßf i'!!! 9 erin ne. boo 

5 Quoted ib. p. 338. from de Civ. Dei. 18. 2. 

I Sulp. Severus gives a ſhort account of the Perſecutions, 

Lib. 2. al. widow dai ods 8 . 
+ Works, Vol. viii. p. 337. 
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be, Nero's from Tacitus, the Martyrs of Lyons, 
and St. Lucian's Martyrdom under Maximian, 
from Euſebius #. I believe, that Chriſtians were 
leſs perſecuted by Heathens at firſt, than is 


generally thought; but, if we go to Diocleſian's 


Perſecution, we ſhall have cruelty enough. 
If it be aſked, for what reaſon theſe perſecutions 
were carried on, we may anſwer, probably becaule 


families were diſturbed, and things were ſeen to go 
out of their uſual courſe, which would have the 


appearance of diforder and irregularity ; the Priefts 
were probably very clamorous, when they found 
great deficiencies, in worſhippers, and in Victims. — 
Though the Magiſtrates did not ſuſpect the Chriſ- 
tians of ambitious deſigns, in increaſing their num- 


bers, yet they wiſhed to bring things back into 


their old train; to do this, they tried gentle puniſh- 
ments ; theſe being unſucceſsful, they became ex- 
aſperated, and determined to raiſe a terror by 
exceſhve ſeverity 4; all in vain. 5 75 


1 | Lardner 
* Tranflations of theſe paſſages may eaſily be found in 
Lardner's Works, by the Index: as alſo the original paſſages in 
Tacitus and Euſebius.— Lard. Works, Vol. vii. p. 253, from 
Tacitus's Annals, 15. 44.—Alſo p. 417. from Euſeb. Lib. v. 
pref. and Cap. 1.—Alſo Lard. Works, Vol. iii. p. 324, from 
Euſeb. Hiſt, Eccl. 8. 13. & . 6. F 
Diocleſtans perſecution makes the 30th Chapter of Lardner's 
Heathen Teſtimonies. Works, Vol. viii. p. 293, &c,—lt is 
mentioned here again in SeR. 15. dt bas 
The Reader is to conceive, that, at the Lectures, paſſages were 
occaſionally read, out of various authors, as time and oppor- 
tunity allowed : they. were always read in that Language, which 


ſeemed beft to convey the ſenſe : that is, in Engliſh, when a 


good tranſlation could be found, or one which only required an 
explanatory remark here and there. Lardner's collection is ſo 
large, that, after I became acquainted with his works, I fre- 
quently uſed his tranſlations; not unfrequently of paſſages 
which I had before uſed in the original, with imperfect tranſla- 
tions, when the caſe required them, of my own, 

+ Lard. Credib. Part I. Book 1. Chap. 8. | 

See Lardner's Works, Vol. viii. p. 333, 334. & Matt. x, 
3% 35 N 


++ 
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Lardner is of opinion that, in ſome ſenſe, Chrif. 
tians might be ſaid to be under continued perſecy- 
tion · for the three * firſt centuries: in theory, they 
probably were, though, in fact, perſecution ſeems to 
have been often ſuſpended; and never was uni- 
verfal. It muſt not be faid, that Romaniſts in 
England are under perſecution, becauſe penal Jaws 
are in being againſt them; for theſe Laws are only 
of a political ſort, intended to prevent revolutions 
in civil Government: no ſuch revolutions were ap- 
W from early Chriſtians. 

No one record ſeems better adapted to gire 
us an idea of the ſtate of Chriſtians under Heathen 
Emperors, than the famous Epiſtle + of Pliny ts 
Frajan; this therefore I will read, with ſuch re- 
marks as may occur; as welt as the Emperor's 
reſcript.—Pliny had the government of the Pro- 
vince of Bithynia, or Pontus and Bithynia; but he 
was not called Proconſul, only Proprator with procon- 
ſular power; his Letter to Trajan was written from 
his Province, and might be dated in the year 106 
or 107. He was Augur, and very much attached! 
to the Religion of his country. —I will now men- 
tion ſome particular expreſſions of this Epiſtle.— 
Cogniliones ſhews, that taking cognizance of Chriſ- 
tians was common, but yet Pliny's ignorance ſhews, 
that he had no Edicts to execute againſt them.— 
It feems ſevere to doubt, whether yourh ſhould have 
no lenity or indulgence ſhewn it.—Flagitia pro- 
bably were only neglecting the Gods, or the in- 
junctions of Magiſtrates about them; yet it was 
| eafier to puniſh Chriſtians merely for their ane, 
than to have any facts to prove. . . Duct ſeems to 
imply punrſhment of convicts At is evident, 
that puniſhment was now inflicted on Chriſtians 

"merely 


1 Warks, Yo viii. p. 335. „FF 
+ Lib. x Ep. 97» 1 1, 12. 16. 
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merely for their Religion, —They were encouraged 
to apoſtatize, that is, to be falſe, and what they 
thought impious; and for this they were rewarded. 
— Ought mere perſeverance to be puniſhed, even in 
things preſumed to be indifferent?—Pliny ſeems to 
conſider ſending Bithynians to Rome, -as a trifle; 
but it would probably ruin thoſe that were ſent, 
Plures ſpecies inciderunt, different ſorts & of 
people fell in my way.“ —Attending to anonymous 
accuſation as evidence, (libellus' fine autore), is 
tyrannical, and juſtly reprobated by the Emperor. 
We ſee, that no Chriſtian would, upon any 
account, ſacrifice to heathen Gods, or blaſpheme 
Chriſt.— Trajan was Deified in his Life-time.— 
Pliny took his account from Apoſtates; how won- 
derfully favourable, if we conſider, that they wanted 
an excuſe for their Apoſtacy.— Early Chriſtians ſeem 
to have addreſſed themſelves to Chriſt; — tanquam Dea, 
does not abſolutely prove their acknowledging his 
Divinity, as the expreſſion may admit of an Hea- 
then ſenſe. Carmen, a ſet form, oppoſed to extem- 
pore addrefles ;—Sacramentum, though underſtood 
as only an oazk by Pliny, probably meant the 
Euchariſt. As the repaſt alſo meant an Ayann4.— 
We ſee what good morals the Chriſtians had, not- 
withſtanding their great attention to mere Religion. 
The miniſtræ muſt have been Deaconeſſes ; Pliny 

imagined them faves, from the name of their 
office: How . cruel to put them to the Torture! 
they were probably aged, by 1 Tim. v. 9. and how 
ineffeftual !—Chriſtianity Pliny called /uper/titio, be- 
cauſe 1t was out of his way, and he was out of 
FFF hbuumour 

* May not /pecies mean different #5 of Chriſtians? many 
kerefies muſt have ſubſiſted by the year 106; or may ſpecres 
mean Chriftians in different degrees? ſuch are deſcribed by 


Pliny:— or different ranks or offices in the Church 
+ Promiſcuum, conſiſting of rich and poor, does innoxium, 


mean, not feeding upon children? &c. 
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humour with it; prava, becauſe it was to him 
perverſe, diſtorted, out of the train of his notions : 
t#mmodica, becauſe it declared ſublime doctrines, and 
told wonderful things; of Incarnation, Reſurrec- 
tion, Aſcenſion, future and univerſal judgment.,— 
Victims were expenſive, gain as well as honour was 
concerned; both ſtimulated the Prieſts to foment 
a perſecution. That perſecution made Chriſtians 
give * way :—at leaſt for a time. — 
Trajan writes like an honourable Soldier; not like 
a Philoſopher, or a /awgiver ſtudying the good 
of mankind. His approbation of Pliny's general 
conduct was harſh and ſevere.—His ſaying, that 
Chriſtians were not to be ſearched for, ſhews an 
opinion of their Innocence; and alſo ſome fear of 
them; his adding, that they were to be puniſhed if 
brought before him, is ſcarcely juſt. Tertullian. 
is eloquent upon this inconſiſten xp... 
Upon the Edict of Pliny, the Chriftians left off 
their Love-feaſts; hence it appears, that they 
thought them not eſſential, and judged it their 
Duty to comply with the orders of the civil 
magiſtrate, as far as they could. 4 
14. Having given directions for reading Heathen 
Authors concerning Chriſtianity, it ſeems proper to 
aſk, whether a/l Heathen Authors, who wrote be- 
fore Conſtantine the Great, have taken notice of 
Chriſtians. The truth ſeems to be, that ſome 
have not; nay, that ſome have taken little or no 
notice of Chriſtians, who might have been thought 
likely to ſpeak of them with attention. We may 
conceive, 


» It might make men give way, who were before ſincere: 
human weakneſs is to be p:tied; fortitude to be admired. 1703, 
I introduced here Archbp. Cranmer's Recantation, effected by 
zwearing him down, and then enſnaring him with pleaſure.— 
Libanius boaſts, that he had made ſome Chriſtians dance round 
Heathen Altars. I ard. Vol. viii. p. 439. 
' + Apol. Cap. 2. | 9885 
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conceive, I think, that Heathens, who had litera- 
ture enough to write Books that ſhould continue to 
be read, would be perplexed about the Chriſtian 
Religion, if they did not attend enough to it to 
embrace it; at firſt, it would be deſpiſed or over- 
looked; writers would get.no decided opinion about 
it; it would grow, in time, too important and too 
virtuous, to be ſpoken of by candid men with con- 
tempt and blame; —it pretended to ſuch high and 
extraordinary things, that it could not be lightly 
commended ; the egſeſt way then for thoſe, who 
had no particular call to ſpeak of it, was entirely to 
paſs it by. To this the pride of Philoſophy might 
contribute, in ſome caſes; but men are often in- 
curious about ſects of religion: and the Heathens, 
never having had any idea of any thing but dif- 
ferent ſorts of idolatry, would be particularly ſo.— 

How many of near ſixty, now preſent, know the 
diſcipline and teners of the meeting-houſes at this time 
in Cambridge ? - Suppofe any heathen to attempt 
to give ſome account of Chriſtianity, he would find 
it difficult, on account of the multitude of facts 
and out of the way notions, which would crowd 
upon him, as well as Prophecies.— Then, thoſe who 
have been concerned in writing Books, know, that 
theprincipal ſubject occupies the attention; and that 
they are obliged to neglect men and things, and 
even writings, which all the world is ſurpriſed at 
them for neglecting. Beſides, the number of 
Books which is come down to us, compoſed in 
the three or four firſt centuries, is very ſmall. I 
ſuppoſe the number of Books publiſhed in London 
in one year muſt be many times greater than all 
the Heathen writings, which have come down to 
us, taken together, publiſhed in three Hundred 
years. We may obſerve, that Pliny takes no notice 
of the Chriſtians, except as far as he 1 1s forced to it 


by 
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by ſome inconvenience: the ſame might probably 
be ſaid of Tacitus and Suetonius; whether any of 
Pliny's Letters were written to Tacitus, &c. after 
his Letter to Trajan about Chriſtians, I do not 
know; then, he muſt have had the higheſt opinion 
of their morals; but, before that, had Pliny and 
Tacitus been duly attentive, or Pliny and Trajan, 
they muſt have communicated about ſo pure a 
Religion as the Chriſtian. (See Lardner's Heathen 
Teſt. Chap. 9. end).—Every inſtance of blame- 
able careleſsneſs (and we find many blunders and 
miſrepreſentations) in Heathen writers about Chriſ. 
tians, may operate in accounting for the omiſſions 
which we find in them, for paſſing Chriſtians by 
without Reaſon: for, when we wonder at their 
omiſhons, we take for granted, they would not 
have omitted any thing without ſome good reaſon, 
whereas, we find that they ſay many things without 
Treaſon, oy | 
Lardner has mentioned ſome omiſſions much to 
our preſent purpoſe . From Euſebius he obſerves, 
that moſt Hiſtorians, with a view to pleaſe their 
readers, have treated of Mars, victories, trophies, 
blood: Chriſtianity would be far out of the way 
of ſuch authors.—He ſays, that Velleius Pater- 
culus's Hiſtory 1s not found mentioned in any 
ancient writer, except Priſcian the Grammarian; 
though Velleius was of a good family, and flou- 
riſhed in the reign of Tiberius. — That Lucian has 
taken little notice of Roman authors, or Roman 
affairs, though he was a ſubject of the Roman 
Empire: particularly he has ſaid nothing of Cicero, 
though he has a laboured encomium on Demoſt- 
henes; and though Plutarch and Longinus have 
made nice and critical compariſons between thoſe 


two celebrated Orators. — That Maximus Tyrius 
| is 


. Teſt. Chap. xii. SeRt. 3. 
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1s not thought by his Editor (the learned Davies 
of Queen's College), to have made any reference 
to the Roman Hiſtory, though he wrote, {as a 
Platonic Philoſopher), ſeveral of his Diſſertations 
at Rome, and flouriſhed under Antoninus Pius.— 
That the Emperor Marcus Antoninus had two Sons, 
which are not mentioned by any ancient Hiſtorian 
Mabillon ſpeaks of it.— That La Roche, the 
abridger of Brandt the Hiſtorian, oblerves, that 
« the beſt way of ſtopping the progreſs of Here- 
ſies is to ſeem to neglect them;” mentioning, as 
an inſtance, that, in the year 1525, orders were 
ſent to the Convents in the Low Countries, © to 
forbid preachers to mention Luther and his Doc- 
trine, and the opinions of ancient Heretics.” 

Dr. Lardner obſerves farther, that Epictetus may 
have been afraid of giving occaſion to doubts and 
diſquiſitions concerning * the popular Deities, and 
the worſhip paid to them.” *—Theſe obſervations 
ſeem quite ſufficient to take off the effect of a mere 
_ negation or blank; eſpecially in times very remote, 
affording us few circumſtances, which can be com- 
bined and formed into arguments; they ſeem alſo 
ſufficient to prevent it from weakening the credit of 

our Religion. —FJoſephns's ſilence has been men- 

tioned + before. | 

* All theſe things are mentioned, Lardner, Vol. vili. p. 94, 
&. or Teſt, Chap. xxit. Sect. 3. With regard to Epr&etus, ſee 
alſo the laſt Section of Lardner's Review of his Teſtimony. 

+ Chap. xiv. Sect. 12. It appears in Lard. Cred. Part ift. that 
Joſephus preſerves many edi&s of Roman Emperors, &c. of 
great importance in themſelves, which 20 heather Hiſtorian pre- 
ſerves, becauſe they related only to Jews; the omiſſions of 

the heathen Hiſtorians, in this caſe, neither leſſens the credit 
nor the importance of ſuch Edits. Hef, 

The heathens knew fo little of the Nature of Chriſtianity, 
that, when they broke into a Chriſtian Church, they expected 
to find the ſtatue of the Chriſtian God. See Lactantius De Mort. 
Perſecutorum, cap. 12. „ revulſis foribus fimulachrum Dei que» 


titur:” and Lard. Works, Vol. viii. p. 299. 
VOL. 1. * 
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I ſay nothing of the filence of Few writers 
concerning the affairs of Chriſtianity, ſuch a very 


ſmall number of Books in the Hebrew language 
has come down to us. * | 


15. What has been hitherto ſaid, in the farther 
conſideration of the Propagation of the Goſpel as 
a fact, has been in the way of introduction to the 
reading of Heathen Authors about the concerns of 
Chriſtianity; but yet it has incidentally anticipated 
the reading of them in ſome meaſure; and madeit 
leſs neceſſary to be very particular in deſcribing the 
gradual increaſe of numbers amongſt the profeſſors 
of the new Religion. 

But we will fix upon 7/29 æras, as ſpetimens, and 
mention the ſtrength of the Chriſtian Intereſt in 
them; leaving the reſt to the ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory.— Theſe æras may be, 1. The cloſe of the 
firſt century, and 2. The time of the Emperor 
Julian; —as he was the laſt Heathen Emperor.— 
But, though I fix upon theſe eras, yet ſome of 
the eps ſhould be mentioned, by which Chriſti- 
anity grew to the height, at which it was when we 
chuſe to view it moſt attentively. Chriftians had 
thrown things into ſome confuſion, by preaching, 
and prevailing upon men to quit the worſhip of the 
Heathen Gods, in the time of Claudius; and they 
were ſo numerous, that Claudius judged it moſt 
adviſeable to check them, by ordering what he 
thought would have the greateſt tendency to check 
them; by forbidding their religious meetings— 

Tacitus 


This Section might be concluded by reading Mrs. Carter's 
Note on Epictetus, Lib. vi. Chap. 7. —It is quoted Lard. Works, 
Vol. vil. p. 355 Indeed the inattention of the Heathens ſeems 
to have been very blameable; and, in reality, more diſgraceful to 
them than to the Chriſtians. e 
+ Claudius reigned A. D. 41—53.—8er Suet. in Claud. 25. 
— Dion Caſſius 15. 44. Powell Diſc. 10. 
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Tacitus ſays, they were ingens multitudo, not many 
years * after the reign of Claudius; and we learn 
from another Heathen + writer, that, before St. 
John wrote his Goſpel, there were great multitudes 
in many Cities of Greece and Italy. In the time 
of Trajan, Pliny's account gives information con- 
cerning a Province particularly well ſituated for our 
purpoſe; as being at a great diſtance, both from 
the ſource of Chriſtianity and the ſeat of Empire. 
If there were ſuch numbers of Chriſtians in Bitſy- 
nia as Pliny deſcribes, if their religion had been ſo 
long there, that ſome had deſerted it above twenty 
years beforę his time, we may well believe thoſe 
Chriſtian writers, who give like accounts of other 
countries. We may here mention the Emperor 
Adrian's Letter from Agypt, in which he ſpeaks of 
Chriſtians as being equally numerous with the 
worſhippers of Serapis; only making a little al- 
lowance for the increaſe between the end of the 
firſt Century and the year 134, in which that Let- 
ter was written. Indeed the ſtate of Chriſtianity 
deſcribed by Adrian, was not above a Century after 
our Saviour's Reſurrection.— There is a difference in 
the ſtile of Adrian's Letter of buſfiuneſs, to his Mi- 
niſter Fundanus, and his familiar Letter to Servia- 
nus, his Brother- in- Law: in gathering facts from 
them, ſome allowance ſnould be made for the flip- 
pancy of the latter. 5 . 

In getting an idea of the extent and force of 
Chriſtianity under the laſt Heathen Emperor, Ju- 
lian], we ſhould, in like manner, take notice of a 


| few 
* Powell, ibid. - 
I Julian, as cited by Cyril, lib. 10. See Powell, p. 158. 
t Trajan reigned 98—116. Powell, ibidem. - 
$ See Lardner's Heathen Teſtimonies, Chap. xi. Set. 2 and 3. 
Julian was Emperor only in the years 361, d he 
had been declared Cz/ar in 35 5. — Julian was mentioned, Chap. 
x1, Sect. 16 and 17. 
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few previous ſteps —And we mult go ſo far back, 
as to take in the great Revolution, by which Chriſ. 
tianity became protected by the civil power. — Early 
in the third Century, Tertullian declared, in his 
Apology *, as a thing publickly known, that 
Chriſtians abounded in all ranks and orders of Ro- 
man citizens: and, when about a quarter of the 
Century was paſt, Alexander + Severus offered the 
| Chriſtians to put their worſhip upon the ſame foot— 
ing with others; and had actually a repreſentation 
of Chriſt, amongſt other objects of religious vene- 
ration, in his private chapel. By the time of Dio- 
Cy men of high rank and authority were Chriſ- 
tians 4, inſomuch that ſome had the government 
of foreign Provinces, with permiſſion not to facri- 
fice to the Gods. This great proſperity of the 
Chriſtians did harm to their morals ; they began to 
be looſe and careleſs in their conduct; ambition and 
faction began to appear: — In the 19th year of Dio- 
cletian &, that is, in the year 303, began the laſt 
attempt to exterminate Chriſtianity by terrifying 
its Profeſſors. A deſperate and bloody attempt it 
was; ſavage and cruel beyond conception; and it 
laſted ten years ! || The greatneſs of the efforts, 
which were made, proved the importance of Chriſ- 
tianity, as clearly as the proſperity, which imme- 
diately preceded them: they extended to Chriſtian 
Scriptures and buildings ; when we read of the cruel- 
ties of this perſecution, nothing but pity could 
prevent our blazing out into a flame of indigna- 
tion; nothing but indignation could prevent our 
melting! into compaſſion: but we : muſt now reſtrain 
ourſelves 


„ Tert, 1 C. Py See decks Creed, Art. 2. 
+ He reigned 222—235. 

4 Euſeb. viii. 1. Lard. Teſt, Chap, 40, beginning. 
$ Diocletian reigned 284—305. 

This mentioned before, Sect. 12. 
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ourſelves from indulging either, and attend only 
to matters hiſtorical, The two Emperors*, who 
ſet this perſecution in motion, ſoon retired from 
Government; though one of them + afterwards 
appeared for a while, in order to eſtabliſh his Son 
in the imperial ſovereignty : Conſtantine began to reign 
in the fourth year of the perſecution, when the im- 
perial authority was divided amongſt ſeveral 4; 
and he did not at firſt hold the higheſt rank, that 
of Auguſtus, and Imperator. So the perſecution 
proceeded, and raged 1n very diſtant parts of the 
Globe: the firſt relaxation ſeems to have taken 
place at Nicomedia (near the Propontis, in Bithy- 
nia) in 311; it was probably occaſioned by the 
workings of nature (how often do they effect what 
no authority, no exhortation, can effect!) in the 
dangerous illneſs of the Emperor Maximian, called 
Galerius &, to diſtinguiſh him from Maximian Her- 
culius: this man publiſhed an edict, giving liberty 
to Chriſtians to worſhip in their own way, and ſig- 
nifying that, in return, the Chriſtians ought to 
pray for him to their God; he was probably much 
terrified, and very deſirous to get the protection 
of any ſupernatural power. Though Maximin 
e ought 

* Diocletian and Maximian Herculius, ſee Lard. Vol. 8. p. 
TT Maximian Herculius. Maxentius was his Son. | 
t At one time, there were V Emperors, Maximian (Her- 
culius), (Maximian) Galerius, Conſtantine (as ſon of Conſtan- 
tius Chlorus), Maximin (of low birth, a relation of Galerius), 
Maxentius (Son of Maximian Herculius), and Licinius (an old, 


acquaintance of Galerius, afterwards married to Conſtantine's 
iter, Conſtantia.) Lard. Vol. 8. p. 296. er oh 


He ſtiles himſelf, at the beginning of his Edit, © Czſar 
Galerius Valerius Maximian, Invincible, Auguſt” (Auguſtus) 
High Prieſt,” &c, See Lard. Vol. 8. p. 300. And Maximin 
uſes Valerius as one of his names. Ib. p. 323. So does Con- 


ſtantine. Lard. Vol. 4. p. 138, Note a. So did Conſtantine's 
Father, Conſtantius Chlorus. 
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ought to have executed this edict in the Eaſt, yet, 
being of a cruel and impious turn, he evaded it as 
much as he could, by giving only verbal orders; 
but his Miniſter Sabinus contrived to give written 
orders, which took effect; for the generality of 
men muſt have become tired of ſuch a continu- 
ance of barbarity to harmleſs people. The next 
year, 312, Condiuatine and Licinius, now become 
his Brother in Law, publiſhed a very favourable 
Edict in Italy, and then Maximin in the Eaſt was 
compelled to write to his Miniſter Sabinus, pre- 
tending to have always been againſt oppreſſing the 
Chriſtians, but only to have conſented to it from 
the neceſlity of hearing petitions of the Heathens; 
forbidding all men to oppreſs Chriſtians, but yet 
not expreſsly allowing them to hold their uſual re- 
ligious afſemblies:—this Letter or Edict the Chriſ- 
tians feared to act upon, knowing Maximin to be 
falſe and perfidious. In 313, he (Maximin) was 
attacked and defeated by Licinius; and became 
dangerouſly ill, by poiſon which he had taken: 
then he publiſhed his Edict, properly ſo called, 
and he died ſoon after. Chriſtians now (in 313) 
might be ſaid to be free; and, ere long *, the Em- 
pire was governed by Conflantive alone (Licinius 
having been put to death) ; and he embraced Chriſ- 
lianity. On what motives he embraced it, we may 
not perfectly know; we are {ure he dared to em- 
brace it; and he probably thought that, 1n the 
whole Empire taken together, the ſuperior force 
was on the fide of Chriſtianity, taking numbers and 
ſteadineſs, and other principles, into conſideration, 
which would be productive of fidelity: The Empire 
was leſs likely to be divided, if he put himſelf at the 
head of the Chriſtian party, than if he followed any 
other plan. Indeed Maximin confeſſes the Rags 

0 

In the year 324, or 325. 
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of the Chriſtian party, as much by his diſſimula- 
tion, as by his ſaying “, that almoſt a// mankind had 
forſaken the worſhip of the immortal Gods. 

The Emperors continued Chriſtian till Julian, 
(who was indeed only Nephew to Conſtantine the 
Great) and ever after him. Of Julian we have 
ſpoken before; we are now concerned with him 
only as far as his conduct marks out the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in his time. He was brought up a 
Chriſtian, but, from converſing intimately with 
Heathen Philoſophers, or from other cauſes, when 
he was about twenty years of age, he turned to 
Helleniſm, as he called the Heathen Religion ; he 
wiſhed very much to extirpate Chriſtianity, but he 
did not dare to attempt it in any way, till he was 
ſettled on the throne, and therefore of courſe he 
attended Chriſtian worſhip regularly; nay, after- 
wards, he appeared at Chriſtian churches, though 
he ſacrificed to the Heathen Gods in private. Not 
that he took this method, becauſe he had no turn 
for war; as a General he had ſufficient ability; but 
he was convinced, that violence would not anſwer 
his purpoſe: he ſeems to allow, in one of his Let- 
ters (what had been ſaid by ſome Chriſtians), that 
Chriſtians at Boſtra equalled the reſt of his Subjects 
there in number &; and they were certainly more 
united than any other large number of men, though 
not ſo much as they had been. He did indeed 
baniſh || Athanaſius repeatedly, but, in other caſes, 
he ſeems only to have taken meaſures, which he 
thought would have a fendency to hurt the Chriſ- 
tian Intereſt. He interfered with the education of 


their 


„Maximin to FRY Lard, Teſt, Chap. xl. Sect. q. 
+ 1. X11. 17. 


t Letter to People of Boſtra ; Lard. Tek, Chap. 46. 
{ Lard, Teſt. Chap 46. 


j} Lard, Works, Vol. 8. p. 414. 
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their youth, forbad them to teach the liberal arts, 
kept them out of offices, tried to deſtroy their 
writings, evaded inflicting puniſhment on thoſe 
who had killed a Biſhop at Alexandria ;— but his 
chief view was to excite the Chriſtians to quarrel 
with one another; he adviſes the people of Boſtra 
to baniſh their Biſhop, Titus, a very valuable man; 
| becauſe he had preſumed to aſcribe their quiet be- 
haviour to his own admonitions. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, an Heathen Hiſtorian, but very impartial, 
ſays *, that Julian called Biſhops from baniſhment, 
on purpoſe to excite diviſions amongſt them. He 
had ſeen the Hereſies then ſubſiſting, and knew 
the grand controverſy between Catholics and Arians, 
which had occaſioned the Council of Nice. 
But, as his caution ſhews how ſtrong the Chriſtians 
were in his time, ſo his writings ſhew how good 
and virtuous they were: particularly his Letter to 
Arſacius q, High Prieſt of Galatia, in which he 
reprimands the Heathen Prieſts for not following 
the example of the Chriſtian Clergy, in ſobriety, 
humanity, charity, and ſanity of life: this Letter 
contains ſuch extraordinary encomiums (incidental 
and reluctant indeed, but the more forcible on that 
account) on Chriſtians, that it ſeems necetlary to 
add, that its genuineneſs has never been queſtioned. 
After Julian, there were no more Heathen Em- 
perors ; would we could ſay, that all the Chriſtian 
Emperors, who followed, made the proſperity of 
their religion to depend on the ſame intrinſic ex- 
cellence, which had occaſioned its advancement! 
or that the Body of Chriſtians had always, 1n their 
ſtate of ſecurity, continued to be as gentle, and 
pure, and virtuous, and as much united amongſt 
e | themſelves, 
* See Lard. Works, Vol. 8. p. 369. 


+ We have a good part of this Letter in Engliſh, in Lard. 
Works, Vol. 8. p. 416. 
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themſelves, as whilſt they were under trials and per- 
ſecution! 
16. Having thus taken a farther view of the 
Propagation of the Goſpel, as a Fact, we muſt now 
enter upon ſome farther conſiderations relative to 
the ſolution of that fact. That is, we muſt conſider 
whether Chriſtianity could have been ſpread in the 
manner deſcribed, if at leaſt the Goſpel Hiſtory 
had not been true. And here, our thoughts muſt 
turn upon the difficuities, humanly ſpeaking, at- 
tending ſuch an advancement of ſuch a Religion, 
ſo circumſtanced. If thoſe difficulties cannot be 
conceived to have been ſurmountable by human 
means, the Religion muſt have been divine : at 
leaſt, it muſt have been zhovght divine by thoſe who 
embraced it; how likely they were to be deceived 
in ſuch a caſe, may be a ſubſequent inquiry. 

17. Difficulties attending the propagation of the 
Golpel, would be either on the part of the Hearers, 
or of the Teachers. 

Difficulties on the part of the Hearers might ariſe 
from their prejudices, their intereſts, the bodily Pains 
they would have to endure, or from their vices. 
While we enumerate theſe, in ſome imperfect way, 
we muſt endeavour to ſuppoſe ourſelves actually 
concerned, either as thoſe who had to perſwade 
others, or as thoſe who were to be perſwaded to 
take a very important ſtep; on the livelineſs of 
our conceptions will depend the force, or the effect 
at leaſt, of the argument.—And, to give us lively 
and diſtinct ideas is the principal uſe of the deſcrip- 
tions, which have been now given of the fact. 

18. When you want to remove a preſudice, it is 
very difficult to gain any attention ; you may 
talk, ſays a prejudiced man, but you ſhall never per- 
ſwade me, '—And, when men are much prejudiced, 
they loſe their ſenſe of their being prejudiced at all; 


prejudice, 
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prejudice, in this reſpect, reſembles inſanity ; and 
therefore, as it increaſes, it grows more difficult to 
cure on #wo accounts; both becaule the diſeaſe grows 
ſtronger, and becauſe the patient becomes lets dif. - 
pofed to accept a remedy. In common caſes, men 
are unwilling to give up their prejudices, becauſe 
it is humiliating to confeſs, that they have not 
been under the guidance of reaſon. Prejudice be- 
comes more difficult to remove, when it gets mixed 
with reſpect; for then it is a ſpecies of virtue: if 
it gets linked with religious veneration and devo- 
tion, it is a ſpecies of piety: religious prejudices 
are the ſtrongeſt of all, becauſe our religious ideas 
of the Divine nature and heavenly things, muſt be 
indiſtinct; and, where reaſon has leſs power, preju- 
dice muſt have more. —Pliny the younger, and 
Julian, as already deſcribed, are ſtriking inſtances 
of the force of religious prejudice*, And, in the 
17th Century, we of this nation had an inſtance 
of the great difficulty of overcoming prejudice, 
when King Charles I. attempted to force the Eng- 
liſh form of eccleſiaſtical government on the Scotch 
Church. I would not take for granted, that the 
Engliſh Form 1s beſt ; but only that either of them 
might be admitted, in compliance with civil au- 
thority . When Truth is to be preſſed upon the 
prejudiced, it ſeems difficult to know what mode 
to adopt: if you are remiſs, you have no effect; 
if you are ſevere, you exaſperate and revolt f.— 

f e The 

* here read (ſee Sect. 6.) ſome paſſages from Libanius's 

Oration for the Temples, and the petition for replacing the Altar 


of Victory. Tranſlations of both may be found in Lardner's 


Works by the Indexes. His account of Zofimus affords good 
Inſtances, ; | 
ũ＋ This is what Dr. Powell proves in his Theſis. : 
Profeſſor Bullet ſays, In the laſt Century, the Chineſe, it 
is well known, choſe rather to loſe their heads than to cut off 
their long hair.“ p. 116, by Saliſbury, 
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The Jews, we know, were very ſtrongly prejudiced; 
and what has been ſaid in the preſent Chapter may 
ſhew, that the Gentiles were not leſs fo : the ca- 
lumnies, which were ſpread abroad about Chriſ- 
tians, would add ſtrength to the prejudices of both. 
19. The Interefts of thoſe, to whom the Goſpel 
was preached, would make it very difficult for the 
preachers to ſucceed; indeed intereſt raiſes a ſtrong 
prejudice againſt any opinions, which ſeem to threaten 
it, but we will wave that at preſent. It is a dreary 
and melancholy thing to fall from a ſtate of affluence 
or plenty, to one of indigence ; or, in general, from 
an higher condition to a lower: to live in a daily, 
hourly, perpetual diſappointment, with regard to 
thoſe accommodations, indulgencies, (luxuries if 
you pleaſe) of which one has, from habit, a conſtant 
expectation: not only to have all hope of riſing cut 
off, but to feel continual mortification (heightened 
by the triumphs of enemies or rivals) from a ſenſe 
of falling. Men expreſs things as they feel them; 
and ſuch a change as this therefore gets the name 
of ruin, &c.—And, though ſome romantic people 
may look forward to a low eſtate, and indulge fond 
imaginations that they ſhall be happy in it, yet, I 
believe, the beſt judges of human nature hold, 
that poverty, unknown and untried before, wears“ 
out the ſtrength and vigour of the mind, and of 
the whole human conſtitution. The evil may be 
perhaps an evil of the imagination, and might be 
relieved by good moral expedients; but, if it is to 
be expected, that it will be a reaFevil, no matter 
from what part of human nature it proceeds.— 
Poverty indeed, to be a difficulty in the preſent 
caſe, wit be dreaded as one; it commonly is 
dreaded too much; yet it is to be accounted a real 
evil. — if a few Enthuſiaſts ruſh into it, the evils 


they 
* Diderot, Fils Naturel, Act 4 Scene 2. 
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they find warn others; and, 1n general, a man who 
knows the world, would rather have any difficulty 
in the way of his propoſal, eſpecially amongſt men 
who were induſtrious in different occupations, than 
be obliged to tell them, that they couid not accept 
his propofal, without reducing themſelves to po- 
verty. Nay, the proſpect of ruin is often conſi— 
dered as a ſufficient apology for actions confeſſedly 
Wrong. | | | 
As to our perſuading men to do any thing, which 
would occaſion them great hodily pain, the difficulty 
is too evident to need much explanation; it is very 
great, but very obvious: the ſenſibility of human 
nature to bodily pain, is very ſtrong; perhaps the 
apprehenſion of future, may, at any moment, be 
a greater evil than the actual ſenſation; but that 
makes nothing againſt us. — Our argument here 
muſt depend on any perſon's conceiving and repre- 
ſenting to himſelf ſome particular caſe, of ſome ex- 
quiſite bodily torments inflicted in ſuch a manner, 
that the ſufferer could at any time eſcape, by com- 
plying with ceremonies expreſſive of the opinions 
of his perſecutors: we know, that the minds of 
men, and of women, unuſed to pain, faint under 
ſuch ſufferings. Inſomuch that a perſon, who 
makes uſe of them, would be {aid to uſe violence, 
compulſion, & c. terms which imply, that all choice, 
freedom, &c. are overborn. It is therefore much 
more ſurpriſing if they do not, than if they do, in 
fuch a ſituation, renounce all claim to diſtant and 
Inviſible rewards.— What is called the Torture, has 
generally proved ſucceſsful; while the body 1s on 
the rack, and can be any moment reheved by com- 
pliance, diſtant and unknown rewards appear Vt- 
fionary and romantic. The Chriſtians generally 
yielded, in ſome degree, to perſecution ; in Pliny's 
time we know * they did: though perhaps, in pri- 
5 | | vale, 
* Sec, 13. of this Chapter, 7 
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vate, their cauſe might gain ſtrength by oppreſſion, 
as but few out of the whole number ſunk under it; 
and as impartial ſpectators muſt be intereſted in 
favour of thoſe, who ſuffered wrongfully, by the 
mere force of humanity. — Mr. Addiſon, in his Evi- 
dences, &c. has * a ſtrong paſſage on this ſubject. 
20. The 14ſt difficulty, on the part of thoſe to 
whom Chriſtianity was addreſſed, which I ſhall 
mention, is that ariſing from their having indulged 
vicious habits. I do not mean, that any difficul- 
ties are abſolutely unſurmountable ; for all thoſe 
that I mention were actually overcome; but, if it 
was not at all likely that they ſhould be overcome, 
ſome great power or influence 1s manifeſted when 
they are. Suppoſe then you were to ſet about 
preaching holineſs to the vicious, or were to exhort 
thoſe to learn to do well, who had been accuſtomed 
to do evil? “ Can the Æthiopian change his ſkin, 
or the J Leopard his ſpots?” —With what proba- 
bility ſhall we attempt to give a man perfect ſo- 
briety of character, who has an inveterate habit of 
drinking ſtrong liquors?—or to purify the Heart 
of a common Proftizute *—We may ſometimes hope, 
that we have reclaimed him, who has an habit of 
ſpeaking falſhood, from lying and flandering ; or 
_ prevailed upon the pilferer to keep his hands from 
picking and ſtealing ; but, when we come to truſt 
them, we find they relapſe, and make us feel con- 
temptible to ourſelves for placing any confidence 
in them. In the caſe of Idolaters, ſome vicious 
habits got confirmed byReligion; but, independent 
of that, vice in general, and ſenſuality in particular, 
benumbs the finer feelings, and ſears thoſe & nerves, 


which, 


* YU. 4. quoted by Lardner, Works, Vol. 7. p. 437. 
. Prejudice is an habit, but of the intellectual ſort; we now 
ſpeak chiefly of oral habits. 


| Jer. xiii. 23. $ 1 Tim, iv. 2. Eph. iv. 19. 
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which, 1n the good, are made to thrill and vibrate, 
by every generous act of virtue, by every inſtance of 
rational piety. 
Though theſe difficulties are great when fingle, 
they are much greater when united; which the 
often are: atleaſt, thoſe who firſt laboured to pro- 
pagate the Chriſtian religion, would often find pre- 
judice, intereſt, and vice combined againſt them; {6 
that, in order to their ſucceſs, they muſt change 
men from prejudiced to unprejudiced, from ſelfiſh 
to diſintereſted; from ſlaves of habit, to free ſer- 
vants of God: they muſt have to make the Æthio- 
pian fair, the Leopard unſpotted : and the convert, 
In whom prejudice, intereſt, and vice had been com- 
bined, before his converſion, might have moreover 
no very diftant proſpect of being called to endure 
bodily pain. When a convert underwent - ſuch 
4 changes, it was indeed like being born again. 
#4 Me ſee then what proſpect we ſhould have, in 
is the ordinary courſe of things, of prevailing upon a 
Roman to give up the protection of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, and openly declare a contempt of his God- 
| head before a Magiſtrate : or to abjure all the myt- 
3 teries of Bacchus and Venus. We ſee what madneſs 
F it would be in us, as common men, to attempt the 
converſion of Ægypt, by reviling Serapis, Ifis, and 
Ofiris ; or by arguing againit Devotions offered to 
: an Onion, a Cat, or a Crocodile! 
21. But it might be uſefnl not only to ſuppoſe 
caſes, but to ſtudy that which is recorded in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles *; as that ſhews us, in a 
very lively manner, the effects of the combined 
forces of prejudice, Intereſt, and Habits. * Great 
| is Diana of the Epheſians!” „the Image which fell 
= down from Jupiter!“ “ that the Temple of the 
1 Great Goddeſs Diana ſhould be deſpiſed, and her 
| Ne. magnificence 


„Adds Chap. xix. 
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magnificence ſhould be deſtroyed, whom all Afia 
and the world worſhippeth !” Such were the words 
of the Artis, who provided the worſhippers of 

Diana with Shrines, and other things; they were not 
only afraid for their Intereſt, they were zealous alfo 
for the Honour of their Goddels : fo at leaſt they 
fancied: the Jews wanted to be. diſtinguiſhed from 
Chriſtians; Paul, they urged, was not of their ſect; 
they called out Alexander to explain this matter; 
but, as ſoon as the Multitude knew that he was one 
of thoſe, who were ſo impious as to fay, that they 
were no Gods, which were made with hands, they 
« with one voice about the ſpace of two hours 
cried out, Great is Diana of the Epheſians!” — 
What think you now of making theſe Craftsmen, 
theſe Artiſts and Workmen, give up their gain, and 
this people their great Goddeſs? In fac, theſe 
things were afterwards given up; but that 1s the 
change, which is ſo unaccountable: the Chriſtian 
Council at the ſame City of Epheſus, in the year 
431, cos. ſiſted of two * hundred Biſhops, and an 
innumerable company of Chriſtians of different 
ranks; — but, that it ſhould be ſo, will appear the 
more ſtrange, the more we conſider what myriads 
of artiſts, ſtatuaries, painters, ſilverſmiths, beſides 
prieſts, victim- ſellers, and others, muſt be what 
would be called ured, ruined, &c. by the eſta- 
bliſhment of a erat Religion; theſe were 
amongſt the moſt determined enemies of Chriſti- 
anity, and from theſe came probably moſt of the 
informations againſt Chriſtians, and perhaps many 
calumnies. 5 
22. Such muſt have been the difficulties on the 
part of the hearers, in bringing about the Fact 
above deſcribed, the Propagation of the Goſpel; 
ſuppoſing the Teachers qualified in the beſt m 


An- 


ner 
* Cave's Hitt. Lit. i 
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ner poſſible. Now, we will ſuppoſe the hearers ſuch 
as would occaſion the feweſt difficulties, and ſee 
what difficulties muſt ariſe on the part of the 
Teachers, Here we muſt obſerve, that the firſt 
teachers of Chriſtianity ſet out with profeſſing, that 
they * were commiſſioned to convert the whole 
world, and this profeſſion was ſoon publiſhed; — 
how could ſuch a thought enter the mind of ſuch 
a ſet of men as theſe?—fiſhermen, mechanics, 
without riches, power, art, eloquence, learning, or 
even (as was + ſaid before) a ſpirit of fanaticiſin!— 
to conceive the difficulties which ſuch teachers muſt 
have, firſt imagine them to begin their preaching 
in our own Country: Let a Maſter of a fiſhing-veſlel 
or two, at Yarmouth, get ſome companions of his 
own rank, and let them proclaim, that they mean 
to have al Nations come over to their Religion; 
let ſome attempt to ſtop thoſe, who are in the career 
of pleaſure; others thoſe, who are warm in ambitious 
purſuits; what ſucceſs would they have, even ſup- 
poſing them to perſevere? let others addreſs them- 
ſelves to plain prudent men 1n the middle ranks of 
Life, ſupported by fome occupation, exhorting 
them to leave their counters, and enter upon a 
new Religion; the Head indeed of the Religion 
had been executed as a criminal ſome years ago, 
but he had commiſhoned his ſervants to teach, and 
would come in Glory, and reward them hereafter; 
nothing was to be gained till after death, every 
thing here was to be given up, or hazarded :— 
would the ſucceſs in this rank be better than in the 


higher? CS 

Nor was there anything particularly favourable 

in the times when Chriſtianity was publiſhed; from 

1 what has been ſaid of Gentiliſm and Judaiſm, the 
35 difficulties would not be leſs under them; the 
J teachers 
+ Sect. 2. 
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reachers of Chriſtianity had nothing to make com- 
penſation to the Heathens for the loſs of their 
pleaſurable worſhip, nor to the Jews for giving 
them a Carpenter's Son for their Meſſiah, inſtead 
of a King to fit literally on the Throne of David, 
and procure for them univerſal Dominion. Such 
teachers would be deſpicable to the Heathens 
merely by being Jews; eſpecially if Philoſophers 
oppofed them;—and to the Jews they would be 
odious, becauſe they would addreſs them as the 
murderers of that very perſon, whoſe religion they 
exhorted them to embrace.—Teachers under theſe 
diſadvantages go to Rome, Athens, Jeruſalem !— 
they attempt the whole world: conſider of what 
the world & conſiſts, of what variety of tempers, 
manners, principles! ſurely the difficulties, merely 
on the part of the Teachers, muſt appear inſu- 
perable. . 
23. Having then offered + farther thoughts 
upon the fact, and upon the ſolution of that fact, 
we come to ſee what concluſions may be drawn. — 
Firſt we may ſay, in general, if ſuch difficulties 
attended the publication of Chriſtianity as could 
not naturally be ſurmounted, and yet were ſur- 
mounted; there muſt have been ſome ſupernatural 
power active in its publication. Indeed, when we 
ſay difficulties could not naturally be ſurmounted, 
we ſpeak only on a footing of the ſtrongeſt pro- 
bability; how likely it was, that ſuch difficulties 
could be overcome by natural means, every one 
muſt judge for himſelf; I ſuppoſe no one would 
hazard the leaſt part of his worldly intereſt upon 
the ſucceſs of ſuch means.—And, when we ſay there 
muſt have been ſome ſupernatural power, we need 
not be underſtood to ſpeak of any thing beyond 


Miracles 


* Saliſbury's Bullet. p. 116. + For plan, ſee Set. 5. 
VOL; i; U | 
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Miracles and Prophecies. —It any perſons wer 
converted by arguments taken from miracles and 
prophecies, I ſhould ſay, that he was converted by 
{ſupernatural means :—-ſtill more if by continued 
miracles, or the ſupernatural influence of God upon 
his Heart: on any of theſe three * ſuppoſitions, the 
Religion publiſhed muſt be true. 
But we may ſay, more particularly, one of the 
three following concluſions muſt be rightly drawn 
from what has been ſaid. Either 1. the Chriſtian 
Religion 1s true—or, 2. the teachers of it believed 
it falſe.—or 3. they believed it true, but were de- 
ceived. If we can throw out the two laſt ſuppoſi- 
tions, we of courſe eſtabliſh the firſt. 
24. Can it be believed, that the Teachers of 
Chriſtianity thought it a falſe religion? — That a 
ſet of men, without proſpect of worldly advantages, 
ſhould ſet about an undertaking, which muſt take 
up their whole lives, the teaching of a Religion which 
they themſelves did not believe to be true, ſeems a 
notion beyond the reach of the moſt flighty Scepti- 
ciſm. They expoſed themſelves to loſſes and per- 
ſecutions ; poſſibly they might have to ſuffer Death 
itſelf; and what could they expect? preaching this 
falſhood was to be their employment for Life; after 
this Life, they had nothing to expect but ſevere 
puniſhment for their deceit and hypocriſy. _ 
25. We cannot ſuppoſe the firſt preachers of 
Chriſtianity to have believed their Religion to be 
true, if it had been falſe; becauſe the principles of 
it, ſpeculative or moral, were not particularly 
adapted to their rank and manner of Life: Chril- 
tian principles were too ſtrict, humble, diſintereſted; 
and too refined. Then, as to the Miracles, they 
25 were 


* Sea, 3. & 4. 
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were as good judges of them, as any men could be; 
one ſees no way, in which they could be deceived 
about them.—They continued a length of time 
in a courſe of examining evidence: they had no 
temptations to deceive themſelves : they ſearched 
the ancient Scriptures, heard prophecies explained 
by the event. And it ſeems probable, that they 
never fixed their principles of action, till after the 
Aſcenſion of Chriſt: and then, that they fixed them 
upon a review of all circumſtances, and upon 
mature reection. And, ſuppoſing the very firſt 
teachers had taken error for truth, yet by the next 
{et the error would have been detected. The facts 
and doctrines had nothing to make them accepted 
in any age, but their appearing to be true; and, at 
firſt, there was nothing to make them appear true, 
but their being true; there was nothing to ſet them 


off in falſe colours. 5 
If then the Goſpel could not have been preached 
by thoſe who thought it falſe; and if thoſe, who 
preached it, could judge of it ſo as not to be deceived, 
what concluſion can we draw, but that 7he Goſpel 1s 
true * | 
26. But it may be ſaid, the religion of Mo- 
hammed ſpread rapidly, is it therefore true? we 
anſwer, the mere ſpreading of a Religion does not 
prove its truth, if it is ſpread by human means; 
or by any means, by which it might be propagated, 
ſuppoſing it falſe — The Religion of Mohammed, 
we are told, was propagated by Arms; we have no 
reaſon to think ſucceſs by arms an infallible proof 
of the Divine approbation, becauſe wickedneſs has 
proſpered by arms; in ſome ſenſe, all events may 
be referred to God's government, (the Tyrant 1 
| his 
* Here might be introduced that fine paſſage of Chryſoſtom, 
quoted by Lardner, near concluſion of Art, Chry/oeſtom. Works, 
Vol. 5. P. 151, 152. No. 5 and 6. 
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his ſcourge, the Fire his miniſter) but the manner, in 
which ſuch reference is made, muſt be explained 
when we hereafter treat of Predeſtination.— As to 
miracles, the Mohammedan teachers did not pretend 
to them; except in the delivery of the Koran to 
their Prophet ; and, with regard to that, they argue 
ina circle; proving the excellence of the Koran, 
by its having been miraculouſly delivered ; and the 
miracle of its delivery, (which was in private) by 
the excellence of the Koran * 
27. Again, ſome ſects have ſpread rapidly without 
force of arms ; but ſuch have always come to no- 
thing ere long, and, whilſt they ſubſiſted, might be 
accounted for; by an enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, favoured by 
ſome peculiar incidents; or in ſome other human 
way; particularly, perhaps, by a want of religious 
inſtruction from thoſe, who had taken upon them the 
charge of giving it, but who were ſettled at their 


eaſe, and had turned their minds to other objects, 


in conſequence, probably, of ſome growing cuſtoms, 
which had prevented their ever gaining a right idea 
of their Duties. For the mind of man requires 
religious nouriſhment ; and, if ſuch nouriſhment be 
not duly adminiſtered, an appetite 1s excited for 
it, ſometimes one ſo ſtrong, as to take any food 
that 1s offered, rather than none. The account 
given by Pliny, marks a great calmneſs and ſo- 
briety of virtue and piety in the Chriſtians of his 
time; and a perfect freedom from enthuſiaſm: 
indeed we may ſay, in general, that the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity kept diffuſing itſelf equably though 

; _ conſtantly, 


* Profeſlor White's Bampton Lectures are ſo generally read, 
that it is needleſs: to enlarge upon this objection. Any one 
might alſo conſult Mr, Bryant's Treatiſe, p. 188 - 2033. 

+ See Leland's View of Deiſtical Writers, Letter 14. Vol. 1. 


Pp. 230. Chubb compares the ſpreading of Methodiſm to the 
ſpreading of Chriſtianity. 
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conſtantly, yet quietly; it kept riſing from the 
lower ranks to the higher ; and gradually found its 
way into the underſtandings and affections of the 
moſt improved and eminent. 

Thus we may anſwer this objection; but we can 
do more; we can turn it againſt the enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity, and make 1t very powerful. To think of the 
number of founders of Religions pretending to divine 
authority, of thoſe who have profeſſed to be the Meſ- 
ſiah promiſed to the Jews; of the number of Law- 


givers, and moraliſts, who have figured in the 


world for a time; and to reflect upon the manner, 
in which their credit has declined and died away, 
whilſt that of Jeſus has flouriſhed in the moſt im- 
proved countries, and ſeems likely to be more flou- 
riſhing hereafter than ever it has been hitherto; is 
a very ſtrong confirmation of the other arguments, 
which are urged in its favour.—Profeſſor * Bullet 
has ſet this matter in a ſtrong light. 


28. It has appeared, that the ſubject before us 


is very extenſive, and therefore it may be proper to 
mark the extent of it, as far as can eaſily be done. 
To underſtand the propagation of the Goſpel well, 
we ſhould be acquainted with matters relating to 
Heathens, Jews, and Chriſtians. We ſhould un- 
derſtand the Heathen religious rites, the attach- 
ment of the Heathens to their Religion, the nature 
of their toleration; their government, and their 
Laws, written and unwritten; their opinions, 
and ſects.— With regard to the Jews, we ſhould 
underſtand their Hiſtory, from their firſt ſeparation 
down to the Deſtruction of their Temple; their 
diſperſion, and ſettlements: and their notions, re- 
ceived traditions, and expectations. Of Chriſtian 
concerns we ſhould alſo have a knowledge; ſuch as 
Church-government, aſſemblies, ceremonies, mo- 

. rals, 

P. 140, by Saliſbury, 
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: rals, reputation. All which we cannot underſtang 
without knowing the views of the Authors, who 
mention thoſe ſubjects, their characters and con- 
nexions; with the languages in which they write, 
to which may be added Geography and Chronology. 
— The extent of the ſubject is here mentioned, in 
order to ſhew, that both arguments and objections 
ſhould be offered with modeſty and diffidence, when 
we treat of it. | 1 By 
29. The utility of ſtudying this ſubje& ſeems 
great. The argument from facts ſeems likely to 
weigh more, with the generality, than ſuch argu- 
ments as depend upon criticiſm; or than thoſe 
taken from the obſcurities of prophecy. Beſides, 

every incident makes us more intereſted in the cauſe 

| of Chriſtianity ; and a ſeries of intereſting events 

| | generates in our minds an affection for our religion. 

| And, if the events are not miraculous, we adopt 
| them with the leſs beſitation; we have no doubts 

1 or ſcruples about believing them; and, for that rea- 

ſon, they have a greater effect upon our Hearts *. 

30. Laſtly, we ſhould diſtinguiſh between the 

Propagation of the Goſpel, as proving the reality = 

Be Ns the 


* Theſe thoughts may appear better in the following order, 
The utility of ſtudying the Propagation of the Goſpel conſiſts in 
its ſtrengthening our Faith, and intereſting our Hearts in the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity. Our Faith is ſtrengthened by the Propa- 
gation of the Goſpel, as a ſtrong proof of the truth of Chril- 
tianity, and as a proof in which the generality readily acquieſce. 
Miracles and Prophecies, in right circumſtances, are valid proofs; 
but they amaze, and, having been ſometimes feigned, they raiſe 
a degree of doubt or perplexity; but the propagation of the 
Goſpel ſeems a train of facts, ſhewing what muſt follow from 
examining the evidences of Chriſtianity : of facts level to an or- 
| dinary underſtanding. — Moreover, nothing could intereſt the 
* heart more than a continued attention to this train of facts: ifa 
ri fictitious fable (wvlo;) intereſts us, what muſt the Hiſtory of 
uy early Chriſtians do (allowances made for the times) in which 
facts occur ſo ſtriking, that no one durſt inſert them in a ficl- 
tious narrative. | 
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the Goſpel miracles, and as explaining the deen 
of God in thoſe miracles, taking their reality for 
granted: The diſtinction has been made + before, 
but we had not then ſeen the manner, in which the 
Chriſtian religion was promulged. We can now 
ſay, If we had only the promulgation of the Goſpel 
to render the miracles of the New Teſtament cre- 
dible, if the records of thoſe teſtimonies, which 
have before { been produced, had periſhed; if we 
had only received a plain narrative or catalogue of 
the miracles, we ſhould have ſufficient ground for 
believing them. But, if we have proof of the New 
Teſtament miracles, independent of the Promulga- 
tion of the Goſpel, then we can ſay, that the pro- 
mulgation of the Goſpel, or the converſion of the 
world from Idolatry, was the final cauſe of thoſe 
miracles; or, that the promulgation of the Goſpel 
explains their 4e%gu and meaning. 

But, when we ſay, that we believe it to have been 
the deſign of God to convert the world by miracles, 
though we know that what he intends muſt be 
executed, yet we need not conclude, that every 
miracle compels mechanically the aſſent of every 
man; this is a part of the buſineſs, which we do not 
lee; we know not how God influences and ſuper- 
intends voluntary actions; but we conceive, in ge- 
neral, in the ordinary courſe of things, that miracles 
do convince, or, in the preſent caſe, convert; — 
when Alfred founded ſeminaries of Learning, it 
was natural for thoſe, to whom nothing had been 
explained, to conclude, that the final cauſe of ſuch 
foundations was, to improve the minds of the peo- 
ple :—we conclude, from the make of the bones in 
which the eye is placed, that the final cauſe of their 
formation was, to protect the eye: in all our opi- 
nions of this ſort, there may poſſibly be ſome error, 


| there 

Powell, Diſc, vii, p. 112, 113. + Chap. xvi. Sect. 9. 
Ui Chap, Xvi. | 
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there will always be much imperfection, yet, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, we may ſay, they are well- grounded. 
The deſign of God, when ſufficiently apparent, 
might afford us a motive to co-operate ; to contri- 
bute towards accompliſhing ſuch deſign ;—as mem- 
bers of univerſities might be helped in their motives 
to do their duty, by attending to the deſign of Al. 
fred. Yet it is ſometimes dangerous to take for 
granted, that we are certainly executing the plans of 
the Supreme Being; it is like preſuming to know 
the mind of the Lord, and fancying that we have 
been his Counſellors; — but all well- grounded opi- 
nions concerning final cauſes, are foundations of 
good ſentiments and principles; and thoſe ariſin 
from ſtudying the Propagation of the Goſpel, i 


greatly ſtrengthen our Chriſtian Faith, and enliven 


our devout affections, 


CHAP. 
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SHA FP. XIX. 


OF THE NEED WHICH MEN HAVE OF REVE- 
LATION, 


1. FF we look back to the ſhort Aualyſis of proofs 
of the Chriſtian Religion, contained in the 


12th Chapter, we ſhall perceive, that the 44% proof 
is the need which men had, and ſtill have, of Re- 
velation. I have claſſed it as an external proof; 
Biſhop Gibſon (near the end of his ſecond paſtoral 
Letter) mentions it as an internal one. I preſume 
this difference is not important. We have before 
us a ſpiritual diſeaſe, and its remedy ; if our views 
are fixed upon the diſeaſe, and the proof occurs to 
our mind, we ſhall conceive it to be external; if 
our views are fixed upon the nature of the remedy, 
that remedy being inherent in the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, we ſhall eſtimate the proof as internal. 

To whatever claſs our preſent argument may be- 


long, it is one, which ſhould be uſed with modeſty 


and caution; the danger is, leſt, while we ſay men 
have need of Revelation, and therefore God gave 
it, we ſhould fancy ourſelves in the place of God, 


and able to judge of his plans and deſigns. It is 


preſumption 1n us to ſay, God determined not to 


allow this evil, God provided this remedy : we 


muſt not ſay any thing, which implies blame in God, 
either for leaving men at any time to their natural 
faculties, or for ſupplying them with ſupernatural 
helps; as we know not the reaſons, on which infi- 
nite wiſdom interferes with general Laws, or ſuf- 
fers them to take their courſe. Nor, when we are 
moſt inclined to conclude, that God provides a re- 
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medy for an evil, muſt we affirm, that he forces 
that remedy on thoſe who want It, or that he does 
nothing extraordinary, in order togain it acceptance. 

When we ſee moral improvement actually take 
place, in ſuch a manner that we judge it may be 
aſcribed to the Goſpel, we may then think our. 
ſelves more ſecure : but here again ſome diffidence 
is neceſſary: improvements in arts and ſciences, 
and in various regulations of ſocial intercourſe; 
might poſſibly bring on improvements in manners; 
though 1t ought to be acknowledged, on the other 
hand, that, in any Chriſtian country, even arts, 
ſciences, and Laws may have owed their improve- 
ments to Chiſtianity ; — candour, gentleneſs, a 
peaceful ſpirit, would naturally encourage We 
and ingenuity, as well as every kind of uſeful re- 
gulation; and nothing could promote ſuch a diſ- 
poſition more than the Chriſtian Religion. 

Though Dr. Powell ſeems to have intended to 
make a ſet of diſcourſes for the inſtruction of the 
younger ſtudents in Divinity, he does not appear 
to have treated this ſubject: but many eminent 
writers bhave*: and the Founder of this Lecture has 
particularly mentioned it, as one of the ſubjects 
which he wiſhes to have inſiſted on. 

2. But, though we ought to be very cautious of 
putting ourſelves in the place of the Supreme Being; 
yet we can never be too well acquainted with the 
fafs, which ſeem to throw light on our ſubject, 
nor with the nature and tendency of mere Philoſophy, 
or of the Chriſtian Revelation. Let us therefore 
treat our ſubject in this fimple way: let us enu- 
merate the faults and defects of Religion and mo- 


rality among the Heathens; and afterwards confider 
the 


* Biſhop Butler, Biſhop Gibſon (2d Paſt Letter.) Biſhop 
Law, Dr. Samuel Clarke. See Locke and Whitby mentioned, 
Leland, p. 21. Vol. 1, not to mention foreigners, or ancients. 
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the tendency of Philoſophy, and alſo of the Chriſtian 
Religion, to correct thoſe faults, and ſupply thoſe 
defects; this will not be putting ourſelves in the 


place of God, or judging how far the ſame good 
ends might be anſwered by other means; how far 
God has intended to control the choice of man, 
by cauſing the Chriſtian Religion to be profeſſed 


as it is; nor how far the improvements, which have 


taken place, are owing to Chriſtianity; that! is, how 


far it has actually remedied thoſe evils, which it has 
a tendency to remedy. — Such diffidence will not ſtifle 
our religious gratitude:—in all caſes, when we 
have received good from any diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence, we ought to dwell on the particulars; 
ſuch reflection will generate gratitude, though we 
do not peremptorily determine the deſigns of God 
in every particular :—nay, when we have ſuffered 
by any Diſpenſation, if we reflect on particulars 
with a pious mind, the unfavourable events will 
generate humility, and other good ſentiments ; but 
this by the way: when we fee evils, which Chriſ- 
tianity has a tendency to remedy, and which it 


ſeems to have remedied in part, though we cannot 
draw our concluſion as in a mathematical Demon- 


ftration, yet we may reaſonably eſtabliſh a ſtrong 
probable preſumption in its favour; nay, one as 
ſtrong as thoſe, which we think it prudent to a# 


from, in many important worldly concerns: and 


one therefore, from which we may reaſonably act 
in the concerns of religion. 


But, before we proceed to enumerate the 
evils and defects, which Chriſtianity had a tendency 
to remedy, it will be proper to conceive in our 
minds how men it poſſibly have improved, or 
continued in ignorance and Barbariſm, without Re- 
velation: ſuch conceptions will afford us a kind of 
Standard, to which we — refer any actual faults 
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and defects, and by which we may, as it were, 
meaſure their quantity or degree. 5 

If man had no guidance from Revelation, he 
muſt guide himſelf by experience; by making a va- 


riety of trials, his knowledge of good and evil 


would gradually improve, as would his facility of 
doing things beneficial: what a man has conſumed 
a long time in acquiring, he may often * commu- 
nicate in a ſhort time; and this extends to practical 
arts in ſome degree: — and, as morality is nothing 
but a ſet of rules, adapted to promote happineſs, 
ſocial and private, eſtabliſhed and recognized by 
the moral ſenſe; and, as theſe rules muſt ariſe from 


experience, the obſervation muſt extend to mo- 


rality. The conſtitution of our nature, with regard 


to habits, muſt help forward improvement, both 
in things natural and moral; for, as arts and moral 


duties grow eaſier by becoming habitual, the fa- 


culties of body and mind can enter upon new fields 


of action, and multiply the objects, on which they 
may exerciſe themſelves, as well as increaſe their 
own efficacy by ſuch exerciſe. Particularly, it 
ſeems as if Indy/ſiry and Temperance might receive 
gradual improvements by an attentive experience; 
and theſe are the two virtues chiefly inftrumental 
in improving mankind ; induſtry creating new en- 
joyments, and temperance refining them, and 
drawing men gradually from the more groſs and 
vulgar, to the more pure and noble. It is ſcarce 


needful to ſay, that, under Induftry, is included 


application of the mind; and the mind, when fim- 
ple, ſincere, and calm, yet active and perſevering, 
can invent, multiply, vary, and, at the ſame time, 
regulate, embelliſh, improve means of happineſs 
without end. And, by ſuppoſing men, as they thus 
advance, to refer every thing they obſerve, to the 


great 


„ Chap. i. Sect. 3, 
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great Firſt Cauſe, we may conceive them gradually 
to acquire competent notions of Religion. 

4. Let ns now take a different view, and confi- 
der how mankind, deſtitute of Revelation, might 
get confirmed in ignorance, barbariſm, and depra- 
vity—Mere inexperience, or ignorance of good 
and evil, does not ſtrike our moral faculty ſo as to 
excite diſapprobation or abhorrence; but, if men 
were in ſuch a ſtate, and did not improve, they 
would get into a ſtate, which would be worſe :— 
they muſt have ſome gratifications, and they would 
be apt to ſeize upon the moſt obvious, which are 
the loweſt. There are more ways of getting wrong, 
than of keeping right ; there are two vicious ex- 
tremes to one virtuous mean. Men ſlide into vice 
without effort, but do not recover themſelves with- 
out ſtrong exertions, Ignorance, when men give 
themſelves up to it, will confine them to animal, 
groveling indulgences; and animal gratifications 
will leſſen the pleaſure of inſtruction, or give a dif. 
guſt for mental application. Habits have here too 

their influence, and ſerve to fix and ſettle men in 
depravity: perſons ſo ſituated ſoon loſe all ſenſe of 
any thing above their own ſtate, all conſciouſneſs 
of the ſlavery to vice, under which they labour: 
ſucceeding generations inherit ſavage manners, with- 
out any idea of their being avoidable, or out of 
the natural courſe of things. —The principal facul- 
ties, which diſtinguiſh men from Brutes, are un- 
known, or little attended to; Science, though 
within reach, 1s hid, and not thought of; enjoy- 
ments of the nobleſt ſort, like gems under the ſur- 
face of the earth, lie neglected, though it is always 
poſſible to procure and poliſh them: the Supreme 
Being, appearing only as the cauſe of evils, which 
no one endeavours to remedy, is an object of terror, 


if 
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if not of hatred: rational and affectionate worſhip 
of him never once occurs to the mind. 

5. There 1s one thing, relating to this ſtate of 
depravity, which ſeems to require being mentioned 
ſeparately ; and that is, that man, in ſuch a ſtate, 
mult be conceived to incur the diſpleaſure of God. 
— Man is accountable for his actions; God is the 
Judge of all the earth;—our being given up to a 
reprobate mind, or depraved affections and vicious 
| habits, does not exempt us from puniſiment; theſe 
are truths, but need not now be proved; the men- 
tion of them ſeems to be a neceflary part of a de- 
{cription of a ſtate of depravity; the proof ſhould 
be offered, when it can be inſiſted on, and treated 
at large. Yet this may be a good opportunity for 
taking notice of the expreſſion, the diſpleaſure of 
God, as it is one, which has occaſioned diſpute, and 
is much more philoſophical than at firſt it may 
ſeem to be, and as the apprehenſion of puniſhment 
makes a conſiderable part of our preſent ſubject. 
The ancient heathen Philoſophers ſeem to have 
held, that the Gods were * incapable of anger, or 
of hurting any one; and our Church holds, in its 
firſt Article, that God is without paſſions; on the 
other hand, La&antiusF endeavours to prove, that 
God is angry, literally ſpeaking. Origen , in his 

. fourth 

* See Cic. de Off. Lib iii. Sect. 28, 29. Edit. Pearce. In 
Sect. 28, he ſeems only to ſpeak in the character of an Objector; 
but in Sect. 29, his reaſoning implies what is here affirmed. In 

Sect. 28, the notion, that Jupiter is never angry, appears to 
have been common to all Philoſophers. 

De Ira. See alſo Theophilus of Antioch. 

t See Spencer's Index, ** Dei Ira.“ or p. 211. Spencer's 
Edition. 5 „ 3 

Ogynm pv By evojuce Cophry bes“ uv malig SPavrs avrhy £112 
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call it the Anger of God, but we do not ſay, that it is any paſſion 
of his, but a /omething uſed for the purpoſes of diſcipline, hen 


the more ſevere kind of methods are to be uſed againſt great of- 
tenders, 
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fourth Book againſt Celſus, gives a ſenſible ac- 
count of the matter; but what 1 would princi- 
pally obſerve is, that, when we ſpeak of the diſ- 
pleaſure of God, we do not undertake to determine 
what is really the nature of that diſpleaſure in 
the Divine mind, but only to deſcribe it, as nearly 
as we are able, by compariſon with what we know 
and obſerve amongſt ourſelves. That is aſcribed 
to diſpleaſure in God, which would be the effect of 
diſpleaſure in man. And this is the caſe with every 
quality of the Divine Nature; Knowledge, Power, 

goodneſs, preſcience, Will, and ſo forth; we do 
not know what theſe are in themſelves, but, when 
certain effects would be aſcribed to them reſpectively 
in man, then, if the effects are from God, we 
aſcribe them to ſimilar cauſes in the divine mind. 
The diſpleaſure of God then means only the cauſe, 
in the Divine mind, of thoſe effects, which, if the 
came from man, would be attributed to diſpleaſure. 
According to this, the Heathens were right in not 
allowing men to take for granted anger in the Di- 
vine mind, exactly of the ſame ſort with human 
anger; and wrong in concluding, that no effects 
were to be expected ſimilar to the effects of anger 
in man. Lactantius was right in maintaining the 
reality of ſuch effects; but wrong, ſeemingly, in 
taking for granted, that punihment muſt imply 
wrath of God in a literal ſenſe, exactly of the ſame 
kind with anger in man.—Origen was right, both 
as to diffidence about the Nature of Diſpleaſure in 
the Divine mind, and as to the reality and certainty 
of its effects. 

There might be intermediate degrees of im- 
provement or depravity, between the two extremes, 
deſcribed in Sect. 3 and 4. ; 

6. We may now proceed to enumerate * the 
faults and defects of Religion amongſt the Heathens ; 


after 
* According to Sect. 2. of this Chapter. 
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after which, we will conſider the fendency of the 
Chriſtian Religion to remedy them. 

The Heathens certainly ran into many impor- 
tant errors, with regard to Religion and Morals. 

They practiſed openly many vices. 

They had not ſufficient ground to on remiſſion 
of puniſhment. 

They had not a proviſion for the religious and 
moral improvement of the People; ; of the generality 
of mankind. 

We have already ben ſomething of Heathen 


Errors, in the courſe of the preceding Chapter. 


All Idolatry is a capital error: and all worſhip ot 
Demons, Heavenly bodies, Brutes, departed He- 
roes. Impurity in religious rites, and human ſa- 
crifices, are built on error. And, even when the 
Heathens thought of a Deity independently of mat- 
ter, they ran into various errors concerning his 
Attributes, and his Government : not all into the 
fame error, but each error wanted correcting, who- 
ever profeſſed it. 5 

They erred alſo concerning the nature of the 
ſoul, and its immortality; and a future judgment; 
indeed any defect in them, taken collectively, might 


be reckoned here, as well as any error held by a 


part, ſuch as that concerning Fate, or that relating 


to the tranſmigrat ion of ſouls. 


7. The Heathens ran, without ſcruple, into the 
commiſſion of many Vices: ſuch we may reckon 
Revenge, enſlaving Captives, expoſing children, 
Suicide; community of wives, fornication, Sodomy, 
Abort ion *, Inceſt. — This might be in part owing 
to error, but moral errors, by which the Heathens 
were induced to commit any v vices, may be men- 
tioned here. 

8, That 


* See Biſhop Gibſon's ſecond paſtoral Letter. Grotius on 
Rom. i. 26, &c. 
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8. That they had no ſufficient ground to expect 


rang on of puniſhment, will appear more particu- 
larly hereafter. Their Luſtrations or expiatory fa. 
crifices, i2agna, ſhewed their want of ſuch a thing. 

9. That they made no proviſion for the People, 
as to religious inſtruction, ſeems alſo evident: we 
are ſo accuſtomed to have the People taught the 
Truths of Religion, in conſequence of a proviſion 
made by legiſlative authority, that we have no idea 
of their being wholly neglected ; of their ſeeking 
for religious inſtruction in vain: the whole number 
of teachers of Duties was fo * ſmall, that, ſup- 
poſing them to be evenly diſperſed; and every man 
to have liberty of attending them, it would afto- 
| niſh any one to calculate the diſtance, upon an 
average, to which a perſon muſt go, in order to be 
inſtructed :—then, only the rich were inſtructed 


by any Philoſophers, and Philoſophers were not 


looked upon, like our Clergy, as under obligation 
to practice what they taught; to ſet any example: 


moreoyer, there was no unity of Doctrine amongſt 


them, no Syſtem. In the Temples, there were no 

Inſtructions or exhortations whatſoever: nor was 

there any Book correſponding to our Bible, con- 
taining precepts, hymns, narrations, which the 
people might peruſe and think of, at any hours 
which they choſe to dedicate to Religion, No au- 
thority of any kind ſeems to have 10 much as at- 
tempted any plan for the information of the People, 
relative to the Intereſts of another Lite. 
10. This enumeration of evils and defects may 


be ſufficient: but, before we ſpeak of the tendency 


of the Chriſtian Religion to remedy them, we 
ſhould reflect upon them, and conſider how unlikely 


they were to be remedied without gs by 
mere Philoſophy. 


1. Mere 
* Biſhop Gibſon, ih. 
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11. Mere Philoſophers would find it a difficult 


and dangerous taſk to convince men of moral and 
religious Errors; dangerous even to the public. 
The taſk would be difficult, becauſe moral and re- 
ligious opinions are particularly abſtruſe “. It is 
much more likely, that men ſhould rectify an er- 
roneous notion about a Rainbow, or about Vor- 
tices, than about things ſo liable to cavil and 
ſophiſtry, as ſome parts of morals and Religion; 
and ſo nearly affecting conduct, about which men 
are apt to be fore. Moreover, men are moſt ſtrongly 
prejudiced in favour of what they reverence ; they 
are the leaſt apt to queſtion what they much reſpec, 
The attachment of ſuch men as the younger Pliny 
and the Emperor Julian to Idolatry, is a phæno- 
menon well worth mentioning repeatedly. 

The taſk would be dangerous to the public, per. 
haps ſometimes to Philoſophers themſelves, becauſe, 
when you take away men's moral and religious 
principles, you cannot immediately ſubſtitute others 
in their room, with all the ſtrength of habits, ſen- 

timents, affections, and moral ſenſe, which have 
had a gradual increaſe : and any virtue is better 
than none; the worſt Religion is better than a total 
want 7 of Religion. The virtue of a Savage, for 
inſtance, is chiefly military, or intimately connected 
with military; convince him, at once, that he ought 
not to glory in his military exploits, or boaſt the 
number of his ſcalps, and you leave him unprin- 
cipled.— Nay, I know not whether ſuddenly extir- 
pating the notion, that children may be expoſed, 
if they are likely to become diſgraceful or burthen- 
ſome to the ſtate, might not have endangered, at 
ſome times, the love of Country, or the ſpirit of 
Patriotiſm. 
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Patriotilin. If you take away an old Pillar, and 
are not very expert at ſubſtituting a new one, the 
whole fabric comes down. And, as to Religion, 
ſuch wiſe men as Socrates and Cicero, you will ſay, 


might have deſtroyed Idolatry ; they did not; but 


ſuppoſe them to have done it, by reaſoning and 
ridicule, and you muſt conceive the people, at 
that time, irreligious; all thoſe ſentiments thrown 
into confuſion, which had for their object ſuperior 
Beings, as the protectors, benefactors, judges, re- 
warders, puniſhers of mankind®*. If, indeed, ſome- 
thing rational could be immediately ſubſtituted, 
the change would be for the better; but Philoſo- 
phers would get into diſputes and controverſies ; 
and theſe being very intricate, would only ſerve to 
fill the minds of men with doubts, and painful 
perplexity. 5 

12. Now, as to Vices, there is an intimate con- 
nexion between wrong practical opinions, and vices; 
the word ſentiment ſtands ſometimes for opinion, 
and ſometimes for that feeling, which immediately 


impels to action; and 1s conſidered as a part of 


active virtue or vice. But our buſineſs now is, to 
conſider how unequal mere Philoſophy is to make 
men abhor and forſake their vices, when acknow- 
ledged + as ſuch. Indeed, ſuppoſing moral errors 
rectified, then all vices would be acknowledged as 
vices. Mow, to conquer vicious habits, requires 
very great force; greater than philoſophy can boaſt, 
Men, ſunk in brutal ſenſuality and indolence, con- 
tract an inſenſibility about excelling, and a diſguſt 
or 
The /entiments are much the /ame, though the objects are 
different; Gods are always ſuperior, inviſible, powerful, re- 
warders, puniſhers, &c. 1 
+ Men may commit vices through wrong opinions, not ac- 


counting them vices ; correcting theſe would be rather correcting 
errors than vices, | | 
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or contempt for inſtruction, and for all refined 
pleaſure. It is only ſome great ſhock, ſome pow- 
erful cauſtic, which can rouſe them from their 


ſtupidity. And, if they for a while attempt to 
practiſe ſome human virtues, they are apt to relapſe 
into their former brutality : the proverb mentioned 
by St. Peter* is but too often applicable, and has 
probably been introduced by ſome idea of the low- 


neſs of men's ſenſuality : *The Dog is returned 


to his own vomit again; and the Sow that was 
waſhed, to her wallowing in the mire.” The Truth 
of this can only appear by experience. 

To forſake vice muſt imply to embrace Virtue; 
to bring the moral ſenſe to approve things really 
excellent, and diſapprove things really baſe and 
pernicious. But, I apprehend, our moral ſenſe is 
generated by degrees; and therefore if you could 
weaken men's attachment to certain indulgences, 
you could not immediately make them love what 
you ſet before them as virtues; nor, in hke manner, 
could you at once make them abhor and deteſt 
what you ſet before them as vices. To do this, 
requires ſome influence more than natural: mere 


man, if he takes to pieces the moral ſenſe, cannot 


immediately new faſhion it, and give it its uſual 

energy. 1 
When any men have perſuaded themſelves, or 
have taken for granted, that Philoſophy might re- 
form men's manners, they have probably taken de- 
tached expreſſions of Philoſophers, without com- 
paring them with others of a different tendency— 
theſe expreſſions, ſay they, muſt, if duly attended 
to, make men love virtue, hope for a future ſtate, 
&c.—here, becauſe they pay no regard to oppoſite 
paſſages, they take for granted no one elſe will ;— 
but the perſons in queſtion would be ſuſpended 
| 3 between 


* 2 Pet. 11. 22. + Phil. i. 10. 
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between oppoſite authorities : however great one 
authority may be, another equally great may de- 
ſtroy all its efficacy: and it requires as much 
ſtrength of mind, or nearly, to determine amidſt 
contending arguments, as to invent the truth ori- 
ginally.— Perhaps no ſect affirmed the reality of a 
future ſtate ſo poſitively as the Epicureans denied it. 
But, in forſaking vices, the Heathens had not 
only human authorities to reconcile, but divine.— 
Gods might protect virtues, but Gods alſo pro- 
tected vices; if men were to be induced to hold in 
| low eſteem the divine protection given to vices, it 
could not well fail but they muſt eſteem lightly 
alſo the divine protection given to virtues. So that 
the protection of the Gods would come to be of 
little weight in moral deliberations. _ 
How far Fhiloſophy is likely to make men for- 
ſake their vices, ſeems to have been tried in the 
Auguſtan Age. Had the Chriſtian Religion been 
publiſhed in an unimproved age, or amongſt Bar- 


barians*, it might have been urged, that it was 
needleſs, for that improvements in other things 


would have brought on improvements in manners: 


but when, amidſt all the refinements of the Auguſtan 


age, the Religion was Idolatry, with many vicious 
rites; and the manners were ſuch as Horace and 
St. Paul+ deſcribe them, there was little to be 


hoped for without ſome ſupernatural aid. About 


eight years ago (Nov. 7, 1780) Dr. Cooke I, Provoſt 
of King's College, made a remark to me, in con- 


verſation, which may ſhew, that as much was to 


be expected from the Auguſtan age as from any. 


The knowledge of the whole world, which had been 


collected in preceding ages, is to be found, he 
laid, in the Roman writers of the Auguſtan age. All 
. the 


1 . 


_ * See before, Chap. xvi. Set. 3. | 
+ Rom. i. 26, &c. Col. iii. 5, 6, 7. f Dean of Ely. 
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326 BOOK I. CHAP. XIX. SECT. XIII: 
the Philoſophy in Cicero (particularly the Gre- 


cian;) all the general and ideal beauty and per- 
fection (theſe are my words) in Virgil; all the active 
life in Horace. I probably do not do juſtice to the 
obſervation; but if, with theſe advantages, the 
Auguſtan age did not hinder men from being ex- 
tremely vicious, it ſeems as if we might fairly con- 
clude, that mere Philoſophy is unequal to the work. 
— This is not denying the poſſibility of greater effects 
ariſing from Philoſophy; that has been allowed in 
Section 3d; it is only reaſoning, by analogy, from 
what has been tried and obſerved; but then it is 
on ſuch reaſoning as this, that all our hopes, ex- 
pectations, undertakings, muſt be founded in human 
life. | 7 

13. The next thing to be obſerved is, that 
Philoſophy is incapable of enſuring remiſſion of Pu- 
niſhment. Men cannot be made ſecure as to this 
point, without ſome particular declaration from 
Heaven: remiſſion muſt depend on the will of the 
Judge or Sovereign; and he only can declare his 
own purpoſes. If we attempt to judge from what 
we behold, by analogy, we ſhall find difficulty in 
determining, that God will forgive: will God never 
puniſh, except when puniſhment will promote the 
reformation of the Offender? yes; we ſuffer for in- 
temperance, after we have * ceaſed to be intempe- 
rate; this could not be, if every man was certainly 
to be forgiven, who did not want reformation.— 
Will God forgive becauſe he is good? then he 


would never puniſh ; for he is always good. Pu- 


niſhment, in every inſtance, anſwers the end of 
publiſhing the diſpleaſure of God againſt ſinful con- 
duct; and ſhews his mode of reſtraining it. 
14. Philoſophy 


* Dr. Powell's 3d Charge. Leland on Lord Herbert of Cher- 


bury's 4th Univerſal Principle of Religion, My Poem on Re- 
demption. 5 
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14. Philoſophy is, moreover, unlikely to provide 
effectual means of promoting right conduct in the 
generality of the People. Right conduct muſt be 
produced by right ſpeculative principles or doc- 
trines, and by good practical aids and expedients. 
Now, it is not to be expected, that ordinary men 
can examine into the grounds of all the notions they 


act from; they * muſt take their opinions partly 


upon the authority of others: they may form ſome 
judgment of the comparative merit of different 


doctrines, but a very imperfect one: they muſt 


proceed, in a good meaſure, according to their 


opinions of the Perſons, from whom they receive 


advice: the People have very little intercourſe with 
Philoſophers; it is only the wealthy, that have that 
privilege: and Philoſophers, ſeparate and diſunited, 
want influence, at leaſt to occaſion any thing of an 


uniformity; and yet uniformity is one chief thing, 


which makes good principles readily accepted, and 
good moral expedients effectual.— There is another 
thing; no Devotion can ariſe from doubt: that is, 
from fluctuating opinions: not even private devo- 
tion, much leſs ſocial: a man muſt have ſome ſet- 
tled religious notions, which ſhall be taken for true, 


ere his devout affections will have any force or 


fervour. Doubt may ariſe, either from the ab- 
ſtruſeneſs of a doctrine, or from its being much 
diſputed; and it is not likely, that Philoſophers 
ſhould furniſh ſettled notions, in which the mind 
of the religious man would acquieſce : they have 
been too ignorant, to be free from grounds of doubt, 


each in his own mind; too much divided, to join 


their influence: too weak to enforce.— They ſeem 
to have had a conſciouſneſs of ſomething of this 
fort, by the many expreſſions they have thrown 
. | | out, 


* Dr. Balguy, Charge 5. p. 255. 8vo. 
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out, in the way of * wiſhing for ſome Revelation, 
or of having recourſe to ſome heavenly inſtruction, 
But, ſuppoſing Philoſophers willing to teach the 
People, and even to teach the ſame thing, yet the 
kind of inſtruction they would naturally uſe, would 
be, in a great meaſure, ineffectual; it would be too 
ſpeculative, abſtracted, delicate, profound: it would 
not enlighten a common underſtanding, much le; 
warm the heart. _ 5 
Particularly, it ſeems highly probable, that Phi- 
lolophers would chiefly ground their exhortations 
on moral principles; whereas religious principles are 
by much the beſt adapted to influence the gene- 
rality; as being moſt ſimple, ſtrong, and moſt 
nearly allied to thoſe principles, on which ordinary 
perſons act habitually in common life. I am not 
certain how far any Philoſopher has ever taught 
Virtue upon religious motives: pleaſing the Gods 
by ſacrifices has been common, and ſo has averting 
their anger; but a Luſtration is a different thing 
from a courſe of Virtue.— If we would have a more 
particular conception of this matter, we muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh Virtue from Religion, and compare the 
efficacy of one with that of the other. He who 
performs his duties from any principle, which ex- 
tends not beyond mankind, acts from motives of 
Virtue, whether he ſpeaks of Rectitude, Honour, 
Benevolence, Prudence, moral ſenſe, the general 
good, the Law of Nature, or the fitneſs of things: 
he who performs his duties from any view to God, 
to pleaſing him, gaining rewards from him, or 
avoiding his diſpleaſure, acts from motives of Re- 
ligion. Theſe latter ſet of motives ſeem, in the 
firſt place, more intelligible than the former ;—1 
think it is evident, that a perſon, who attempted 4 
a 
* See Clarke's Evidences, Prop. 6 and 7.— And Gibſon's 
2d Paſtoral Letter, p. 74+ 100. Fe 
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act from the moral motives juſt now recited, would 


get into a great deal more intricacy and perplexity, 
than one, who had nothing to think 'of but how 
he ſhould pleaſe or diſpleaſe a ſingle Perſonage.— 
In the next place, moral motives ſeem much more 


eaſy to be evaded than Omniſcience or Omnipre- 


| ſence. And thirdly, moral motives muſt act much 
leſs forcibly, when any difficulties ariſe, or ſtrong 
temptations occur, in the performance of duty, 
than the firm expectation of rewards or puniſh- 
ments, unbounded in their intenſity and duration: 
—all this more eſpecially in the caſe of perſons of 
more ordinary and contracted apprehenſions. — 
Moreover, religious principles do not preclude 
moral ones; on the contrary, religious affections 
ſtrengthen love of merited praiſe, ſenſe of honour, 
beauty, harmony, enlarged prudence; and they 
tend to refine Benevolence : which, of itſelf, may 
ſuffice to ſhew the weakneſs of Lord Shafteſbury's* 
objections to religious motives. =_ : 

15. But right conduct among the People de- 
pends, not only on right opinions, notions, doctrines; 
but alſo upon good practical aids and expedients. 
I conceive the chief of theſe to be Religious Society, 
or men's being united in religious worthip, and in 
receiving inſtruction ; and in a courſe of diſcipline: 
the nature and ends of religious ſociety will be 


conſidered in our third Book, but we are, from the 


experience of common life, enough acquainted with 


its benefits, to proceed in our preſent reaſoning +. 


Now, from what quarter ſhould we expect any 
good religious inſtitution of the ſocial kind? if from 
any, (except Revelation) it muſt be from the wiſ- 


dom 


» Leland's View, Letter 6. | 

+ A ſhort account of the Benefit of a Chriſtian Church even 
to Natural Religion may be ſeen in Butler's Analogy, Part 2. 
Chap, 1. Paragraph beginning“ Farther,” 
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mere Philoſophy ſeems ſo unlikely to anſwer. 


ſidered t tuis ſubject enough. 


dom of civil legiſlation; but, uſeful as we now know 


ſoctal Religion to be to States and Kingdoms, it is 


unlikely, that any State ſhould, merely by its own 


internal wiſdom; have inſtituted a good Church, 


with right proviſions, laws, religious exerciſes and 
diſcipline. Politicians would ſcarce Mink of ſuch a 
thing; — they would be intent upon wars, alliances, 
commerce, taxation; and perhaps on public edifices, 
and the commodious paſſage of travellers and uſeful 
commodities from one place to another; but it is 
not likely, that they ſhould ſee the importance of 
a good eccleſiaſtical Society even to themſelves, 
much leſs that they ſhould treat it as being, on its 
own account, the mg# important inſtitution that 
could be maintained. No; religious ſociety, how. 
ever important, muſt be expected firſt from reli- 
gious zeal, though, when ſo inſtituted, the State 
may court its Alliance x. 

It cannot be denied, that there are and have 
been Heathen Prieſis; but their cares ſeem to have 
been confined to externals; I do not remember, 
that they have had a ſuperintendence over the hearts 
and internal principles; or that they have attempted 
to maintain any moral or religious dilciplinef, I 
ſhould conceive, that, if they had attempted any 
thing of this kind, they would have run into diſ- 


ſenſions; they could not well have been orderly 


and ſettled enough in Religion and morak, to have 
made experiments, and founded improvements upon 
them. 

16. We now come to conſider the tendency of 
the Chrij/iau Revelation to anſwer thele ends, which 


lt 
* Neckar has written a Book on the benefits of Religion to 
a State, 
+ The Ancyran Monument is mentioned in Apthorp's Letters, 
p. 387 This monument looks as if Auguſtus's care of Churches 
had been confined to 6:i/dings ; But J dor not feel as if I had con- 
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It corrects errors, both religious and moral, in a 
bold and authoritative manner; which is the man- 
ner moſt likely to be effectual, when the hearer is 
not very inattentive; and it is the manner beſt 
ſuited to excite attention. — Though ſome of the 
Chriſtian doErines are abſtruſe, yet they are of 
ſuch a nature, that the mind may acquieſce in 
them; they ariſe out of divine declarations con- 
cerning the Divine Nature; theſe muſt be ever in- 
diſtinct to man; but they may be accepted. And, 
as to prejudices, there is no way ſo likely to over- 
come them, as overturning at once the whole ſyſ- 
tem of erroneous notions; prejudice cannot ſtand 
againſt ſuch an attack as that: it ſuppoſes a conti- 
nuance of that condition, to which men have been 
habituated. Revelation puts men into a condi- 
tion wholly new. - Beſides, when ſuch a ſyſtem 
as the Chriſtian is propoſed, it does not leave 
the mind void of principles, but immediately ſub- 
ſtitutes Chriſtian principles in the room of Hea- 
then: it cures errors, by ſubſtituting Chriſtian prin- 


ciples; and thoſe ſuch as fill the whole mind, and 


occupy the whole attention. 


The Chriſtian Revelation has certainly a very 
ſtrong tendency to cure men of their Vices, and is 


as likely to do it as any thing that can be imagined. 


Its miracles muſt have been aſtoniſhing ;—and, 
when 1t has been preached in a forcible manner, 
it has ſhewn itſelf wonderfully powerful; “ ſharper 
than any two-edged * ſword;” Felix trembled at 
it; and it ſeems to provide ſome admirable means 


tor preventing relapſes ; particularly confeſſion, 
prayer, and renewal of the Baptiſmal covenant. 


Beſides, it acts with ſuch efficacy on the whole 


inward frame, by its miracles, prophecies, and pro- 


miſes and threats all together, that the moral ſenſe 


does 
* Heb. iv. 12. 
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does not ſeem to require ſo gradual a growth as in 
a ſtate merely natural. If any man ſhould den 
or queſtion this, yet he Re FR well deny, that 
Chriſtianity gives the moral ſenſe a right direction; 
and, as it teaches us to know, ſo it teaches us to 
approve things * excellent. And, what is remark. 
able, the more we improve, the more excellent 
does Chriſtianity appear in this reſpect Þ ; in teach- 
ing us and making us love more and more perfect 
virtue: - what ſhall we ſay? if Chriſtianity was low, 


mean, narrow, we ſhould diſcover its meanneſs, 


narrowneſs, as we improved; but the more we im- 
prove, the more are we ſtruck with the excellence 


and comprehenſive nature of the virtue, which it 
recommends; and all that its enemies can fay is, 


that reaſon would, upon trial, have recommended 
the fame. It ſeems to improve our moral ſenſe, 
by putting us upon cultivating chiefly thoſe virtues, 
which give us a right urn, and make us open to 
perpetual improvement. 

It neither ſets forth men nor Gods as protectors 
of Vice] | 

As to the remiſſion of puniſhment, it is ; publiſhed 
(on reaſonable conditions) plainly, and repeatedly: | 
inſomuch that preaching Chriſtianity is ſometimes 
called, preaching Repentance and Remiſſion of Sins; 
and it is made a very ſtrong motive to mutual for- 


_ givenefs in || men:—to ſay more on that head is 


needleſs; becauſe the Heathens acknowledged this 
as a peculiarity of the Chriſtian religion, and con- 
trived by miſrepreſentation (as if Chriſtianity forgave 

every 


* Phil. i. 10. + re Chap. xiii. Sect. 13. | 
1 Plalm l. 21. Thou thoughteſt wickedly that I am even 


fuch an one as thyſelf.” 


$ Gibſon's 2d Paſtoral Letter, p. 119, where is a colleftion : 
of texts to this purpoſe. 


[| Eph. iv. 32. 
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every crime without conditions) to make it a ſub- 
ject * of reproach.— Neither can it be neceſſary to 
explain particularly the need, which men have of 
Revelation, in this reſpect: every man feels himſelf 
accountable, whatever be the cauſe of ſuch feeling; 
and it is in vain to expect, that men of virtue and 
religion can ever be upon a footing ſatisfactory to 
themſelves, if they are unſettled in their minds, as 
to the forgiveneſs of thoſe offences, of which they 
muſt be conſcious. 3 
Laſtly, the Chriſtian religion ſeems to make 
good proviſion for the generality of the People, con- 
ſidered in contradiſtinction to the learned, or phi- 
loſophical+. And this, both in reſpect of ſpecu- 
lation and practice.— It gives doctrines on authority, 
divine and human, which men are not required (if 
they are able) to ſee the grounds of thoroughly : 
yet they have a liberty of thinking for themſelves, 


as far as their education and opportunities will al- 


low: they are taught carefully, by Miniſters ap- 
pointed from the firſt riſe of Chriſtianity, and have 
much intercourſe with their teachers, who have 


influence over them; partly as being members of 
a body of miniſters, who all teach the ſame thing. 


They have indeed ſometimes doctrines propoſed to 
them, which are above their comprehenſion; but, 


when this is allowed, it does not excite doubt or 


perplexity: their notions are enough ſettled for all 
the principal purpoſes of religion; enough to 
leave their devout affections free ſcope. 


| The 
* Lard, Works, Vol. ix. p. 35, 36. 
+ © The poor have the Goſpel preached unto them.“ Matt, 
Xl, 5. - comp. If, Ixi. 1. 5 
t End of Dr. Powell's firſt charge. What he ſays of ſyſtems 
of Divines, ſeems ſtill more applicable to ſyſtems of Philo/ophers : 
that they have more points, which may be ftrialy called dou/rful, 
than the Scriptures; though the Scriptures have more points 
undetermined. —In doubtful points, we have powerful reaſons on 
both ſides: in the undetermined, we have no reaſons on either 
fide: and therefore no burthenſome employment for the mind, 
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The kind of inſtruction, which ordinary ChriC. 
tians receive, is plain; the Scriptures were com- 
poſed by ordinary men, like themſelves, filled with 
ſimple precepts, delivered on occaſions, connected 
with facts, which ſerve to illuſtrate them, and make 
them intereſting: the credentials of the teachers 
are alſo highly intereſting; that is, rational and be- 
nevolent miracles. — The motives to good conduct, 
offered by Chriſtianity, are chiefly of the religious 
ſort, © perfecting holineſs in the fear of God , 
and ſome peculiarly powerful; one might almoſt 
fay, irreſiſtible: yet they are mixed with noble and 
beautiful morality. Some motives are peculiar to 
Chriſtianity, ſuch as our being bought with a priceꝶ, 
our bodies being the Temples of the Holy Ghoſt, 
the Love of God in giving 4 his Son to die for us; 
and fo forth: and it is of the greateſt moment, that 
Life and Immortality are brought to light by the 
_ Golpel. 

The Chriſtian religion, moreover, provides good 
practical expedients for maintaining a ſpirit of re- 
ligion; indeed, motives may be conſidered in that 
number, perhaps as well as in the claſs of opinions 
or doctrines. It has been here oblerved (Set. 15.) 
that even civil Laws are unlikely to form a good 
religious eſtabliſnment of the ſocial kind; but Chriſt 
formed his diſciples into a Church &, or Society, 
inſtituting only a very ſmall number of poſitive du- 
ties, expreſſive, to perſons of all nations and lan- 
guages, of the principal diſtinguiſhing truths of 
his Religion; his Apoſtles laboured to form local 

Societies, 

2 Cor. vii. 1. „ 5 

+ Biſhop Hurd's Sermon on 1 Cor. vi. 20. Vol. 2. Serm. 13. 

t Eph. iv. 32. 

S Vine — John xv. Sheepfold— John x, Feed my Flock, 
John xxi. 18, &c. Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world, Matt, xxviii. 20. Theſe hints will be enlarged 


npon hereafter. iii. 11. 4. and iv. 19. 15. 
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Societies, providing, as well as poſſible, for inſtruc- 
tion, devotion, and diſcipline: making regulations, 
yet not precluding improvements. 

Well then might Juſtin Martyr ſay, after exa- 
mining as a Philoſopher all ſects of Philoſophy, and 
leaving them all for Chriſtianity, T&UT HY fprovny EUPLTXOW 
PinoroDray aoÞang Te xx 0 Hog K. 

But, as we are mentioning all theſe things with 
a view to. proving the truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, I would recommend it to every thinking 
man to conſider the fact of Jeſus's forming his 


diſciples into a regular /ociety, and inſtituting two 


poſitive duties to be perpetual. If he were an 


Impoſtor, how could he tee the importance of a 
viſible Church, to both natural and revealed reli- 
gion? how could he ſee that, which (if we have 
reaſoned right) Lawgivers have ever been unable 
to ſee ?—but this mult be left to every man's re- 
flexion. 

The ſum of our argument is, if men, in their 
moral and religious capacities, found many evils 
and defects, if Philoſophy was not likely to remedy 
them, if Chriſtianity has a tendency to remedy 
them, we may fairly preſume, that Chriſtianity 1s 
of Divine original. * 


17. One objection naturally occurs, and the 


conſideration of it may throw light upon our ſub- 


ject.— If Chriſtianity is concluded to be true, be- 


cauſe it was publiſhed where it was wanted, why 
may we not conclude it falie, becauſe it is not pub- 


liſhed where it is moſt wanted, amongſt barbarous 

nations? — Our firſt anſwer mult be, that we have 
diſclaimed every thing like entering into the coun- 
ſels of God; and therefore we have not obliged 


_ ourſelves to take any notice of ſuch an objection. 


— But 


noted by I ardner at the e of his account of Juſtin 
1 ; in his Credibility, &c. 
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—But we may add, our ignorance of any particular 
caſe of other men, 1s no reaſon why we are miſtaken 
about our own, One does me a favour; I am 
thankful to him: he withholds the ſame favour from 
another; I do not ſee why; does that make m 
gratitude needleſs ?=We might alſo aſk, would 
any merit be allowed to a Religion for improving 
thoſe, who were very uncivilized? - but rather we 
may lay, it ſeems agreeable to the idea of Human 
Society, that a part of mankind ſhould have bene- 
ficial truths communicated to them, and that they 
ſhould have charge of communicating ſuch truths 
to others; every man improving himſelf, by in- 
ſtructing his neighbour. 
18. But the beſt ſolution of this difficulty ariſes 
from conſidering the nature of the Chriſtian reve- 
lation: it does not ſeem adapted to wncivilized 
nations: it is of an improved nature; Lardner ſays*, 
men muſt be rational and civilized, before they 
can be Chriftians:”—Chriſtianity was preceded by 
other + Diſpenſations, each adapted to the circum- 
ſtances, in which it with publiſhed. When Eljah 
called for fire from 7 Heaven, he knew what at 
his Religion was of; "men were not then qualified 
to be treated with mildneſs; but, when James and 
John Q wanted to follow the precedent of Elijah, 
they were rebuked, and told, that they knew not 
what manner of ſpirit they were of: different mea- 
ſures, even of God himſelf, are ſuited to different 
degrees of civilization. The fulneſs of time” for 
Chriſt to become man was not arrived, till the 
world grew civilized: and, even after he aſſumed 


human nature, he infiruted men only as they 8 
able 


End of Heathen Teſtimonies. See alſo about Origen, Vol. 


2. p. 464. 


+ Bp. Law! $ Theory. t 2 Kings i. J Luke ix. 51. 
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able to * bear it; and his Apoſtles found Babes in 
Chr iff amongſt thoſe who, as human beings, * 


grown up to maturity. . | 
It may be ſaid, if men muſt be civilized * 


they can be Chriſtians, what uſe is there in our 


Society for propagating the Goſpel? The general 


views of that Society ſeem rational; we need not 


defend every particular meaſure ; we ought to be 
inſtrumental in ſpreading the benefits of Chriſ- 


tianity as far as we are able, by prudent and vir- 
tuous methods; we are indeed directed, not to 


throw pearls before ſwine; but we may endeavour 
to civilize thoſe, who are capable of improvement, 
with a view to making them Chriſtians afterwards. 
Thoſe able Prelates, who have preached at the ſo- 
lemn meetings of this Society, have not been averſe 
to ſuch a plan. It has been wiſhed, that a few 
children of the uncivilized could be taught „ agri- 
culture, economy, order J and government,” from 
their youth, and that they ſhould teach others, of 
their own tribes. Their Religion might be in the 
Chriſtian Form, and they might be ſhewn Chriſtian 
Virtues; though at firſt they would know its doc- 
trines only by rote, and would not be ſenſible of 
its excellence.— As they grew more civilized, they 
would ſee more of its meaning, and of its worth, 

(which indeed may be the caſe of the moſt improved 
amongſt men) and at length they might. become 
ſuch, both in civilization and in knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, as thoſe to whom the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion was firſt publiſhed. It is our with and hope, 
that Chriſtianity may extend to all mankind: Lard- 
ner en that, if no principles of perſecution 


had 5 


* Mark iv, 33. + 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. 


1 Bp. Lowth's Ser. p. 22, 2 Bp. Law's Theo „ p. 20, 
27. 4th Edit P- 22, 23. Pp. ry, P 


8 Works, Vol. 4. P. 181. 
VOL. I. 
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had prevailed (either amongſt Heathens or Chrif. 


tians) the Religion of Chriſt would, by this time, 
have been the univerſal Religion; we may ſay, 
without contradicting him, only taking the matter 
up higher, that the moſt likely method to make it 
ſuch, muſt be, to offer it firſt to thoſe, who were 
moſt civilized, and to engage them gradually to 
civilize others, by way of preparing them for giving 
it a due reception. 
19. Conſidering other objections would probably 


ſtill farther illuſtrate our ſubje&, and juſtify our 


method of reaſoning from fa&t.—Indeed, though 


ſuch reaſoning affords a probable preſumption, 
ſtrong enough to act upon, yet it may appear to 
ſome, the beſt adapted to anſwer objeftions.—lIt is 
certainly well adapted to that purpoſe: —though 
we can with probability, yet we cannot without 
diffidence, ſay, that God gave men Revelation, 


in order to remedy the moral and religious evils, 


under which they laboured; but, if any one objefts 


to Chriſtianity as a ſuperfluous, needleſs diſpenſa- 


tion, we can much more confidently affirm, that 
ſuch objection is not well grounded.—Does any 
one alledge, that men would have found out their 
duty, and the way to happineſs, without it? we 
dare reply, that ſuch a thing was not to be expected. 
—]s it preſumed, that, after men had got in any 
degree enlightened, they would never have run back 
into error or vice? we do not ſcruple to pronounce 
ſuch a preſumption vain and irrational. 

This is a different thing from profeſſing to know 
the ſituation of things, when Chriſtianity was fuſt 
publiſhed, ſo that we could poſitively fay before- 
hand, that God myft publiſh ſuch a Religion; or 
that he could not-leave men to their natural facul- 
ties: —it is different from ſaying, that, in fact, be 
did not leave them their choice about accepting his 
Religion: 
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Religion: or even from affirming poſitively, that 
what improvements we can obſerve, were ſolely 
owing to Chriſtianity, or owing to it in any cer- 
tain degree. To ſay, that the wiſdom or goodneſs 
of God muſt produce ſuch an effect, is talking the 
language of Gods; to refer a bleſſing actually re- 
ceived to the Divine Wiſdom, or Goodnefſs, is talk- 
ing the language of men. We could not ſay, that 
the goodneſs of God would be the cauſe of our hav- 
ing a ſenſe of Beauty or Sublimity; but, when we 
have ſuch perceptions, we can fay, that we owe 
them to the Divine Goodneſs. 

Biſhop Butler makes uſe of reaſoning from fact, 
to anſwer objections againſt Chriſtianity *; ſhewing, 
that the ſame ſort of things happen in a courſe of 
Nature, which are objected to in revealed Religion; 
yet he does not pretend, that. he could have told 
beforehand that ſuch things would happen, in either 
the one or the other. This ſeems a perfect defence 
of Chriſtianity, as to any particular objection; be- 
cauſe all we want to prove 1s, that Chriſtianity 
comes from the Author of Nature; — and, if the 
ſame thing happens in a courſe of Nature, then 
Chriſtianity may come from the Author of Nature, 
notwithſtanding that objection. 

One objection it may be very proper to conceive 
to be made: if reaſoning from fact is fuitable to 
the narrow views of man, why ſhould we not adopt 
Mr. Hume's reaſoning from fact? why is it com- 
monly blamed ? T mean, that about a particular Pro- 
vidence, and a + Future State? In his Effay on 
that ſubject, he argues, that we have no right » 
call 
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dee the Cloſe of the Introd. to his Analogy. 
F Eſſays, Vol. 2. 8vo. The obſervation extends to his Po/- 
humous Dialogues, See Chap. 4. of this Book, Sect. 4. This 
agument was mentioned there, but without any relation to the 
Goodneſs of God, or the exiſtence of Evil. 3 | 
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call God perfectly good, ſo long as there is any 
evil in fact exiſting; God is the cauſe, and can 
only be known by effects; whatever evil therefore 
is found in fact, muſt be charged to him, and his 
goodneſs muſt be allowed to receive a diminution 
or abatement, proportioned to that evil. The 
fault of the argument ſeems to be, that it does not 
diſtinguiſh between neceſſary evil, and unneceſſary; 
between what mußt be, and what 75. All evil that 
muſt be, all that is neceſſary, or unavoidable, is to 

be referred or aſcribed to the firſt cauſe: but all 
evil that is unneceſſary or avoidable, ſhould be 


aſcribed to thoſe, who might avoid it, and do not. 


If I were to drink a pint of ſtrong ſpirituous liquor 
at a draught, it would give me great pain, and 
perhaps bring on a laſting diſorder ; but ſurely no 
one would aſcribe that pain to Ged, as its cauſe, in 
the ſame manner as if I could not have avoided it. 
If men therefore bring on themſelves a part of 
the evil they ſuffer, that part ought not to be 
charged on God, ſo as to leſſen the goodneſs of God 
in our eſtimation. And, if it could be proved, 
that all the evil, which mankind ſuffers, might be 
avoided by mankind (which I beheve to be the 
cale*, ſuppoſing mankind to act unitedly, and for 
any length of time) then mankind ought to ac- 
knowledge the goodneſs of God to be perfect. 
But has this diſtinction, it may be ſaid, been 
made here, in reckoning up the evils, which Chriſ- 
tianity is likely, and Philoſophy unlikely, to cure? 
that is, has a diſtinction been always kept in view 


between evils which are, and evils which muſt be? 


It has not; becauſe, in ſome caſes the diſtinction is 
| wanted, 


* At leaſt, men might keep approximating to a perfect free. 
dom from evil. — The evils of imperfection or defett are cured 
by a full ſenſe of their being unavoidable : that is, when that 
ſenſe is fully ſettled, defects no longer give pain. 
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wanted, in others it is not. When we are ſpeak- 
ing of the cauſe of any evil, the diſtinction could 
not be forgotten; when of the remedy, it need not 
be attended to; ; (except indeed we are ſpeaking of 
the application of the remedy, as a voluntary act: 
If we were ſpeaking of the cauſe and origin of 
the moral and religious evils of the Heathen world, 
we ſhould ſettle how far they were unavoidable, 
how far voluntary; but, as we ſpeak only of the re- 
medy, that is, Revelation, we may neglect. that 
difference: —It matters much, as to the proof of the 
divine goodneſs, whether the errors and vices of 
the Heathens were neceſſary, or owing to them 
ſelves; but it 1s of little ſignificance, with regard to 
the Benefits of Revelation. If a man fractures a 
limb, you apply the beſt remedy, without inquiring 
whether the fracture was or to his own fault or 
not; though afterwards you may make ſuch in- 
quiry, and his character may be affected by it. 
Cicero fays*, in the character of Cotta, the 
Academic, or Sceptic, “Si, confenſu omnium phi- 
loſophorum, fapientiam nemo aſſequitur, in ſummis 
malis omnes ſumus, quibus vos opt imè conſultum 
a Dns immortalibus dicitis: nam, ut nihil intereſt 
utrůùm nemo valeat, an nemo paſſit valere; fic non 
intelligo quid interſit, utrùum nemo fit ſapiens, an 
nemo eſſe poſſit. Dr. Samuel Clarke commends this 
paſſage, but, I imagine, without perceiving how 
it might be miſapplied: it profeſſedly rejects all 
diſtin ion between neceſſary and voluntary evil; it 
is the argument of a Sceptic endeavouring to con- 
found all that Balbus, the Stoic, had been urging: 
Dr. Clarke himſelf applies it rightly, that is, when 
the queſtion is about the remedy of evil; but, by 


his 
* De Natura 1 iii. 32. 


+ Evidences, near end of Prop. 6. and Prop. 7 marg? refe- 
rence, P- 670, fol, | 
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his, unqualified manner of commending it, he 
ſeems not to perceive, that, if it was admitted in 
all caſes, it would deſtroy the proof of the Divine 
Benevolence à pgferiori,—But, of the argument 3 
poſteriori, we have ſpoken in the 4th Chapter of this 
Book; and we needed not to have made our pre- 
ſent obſervation, (though it is ſomewhat different 
from that made before) if Dr. Clarke's commenda- 
tion had not related to our preſent ſubjett. 

Jam unwilling to cloſe this Chapter, without 
ſome mention of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, as he 
was one of the moſt eminent, and I believe the firſt, 
of the perſons called Deiſts; and as his reaſonings 
are directed to prove the contrary of what we have 
been proving in the preſent Chapter, that there was 
need of Revelation. He flouriſhed about the mid- 
dle of the laſt Century, and was a man of literature. 
— He publiſhed ſeveral works, but I ſhall confine 
myſelf to his five fhort notices, mentioned in different 
parts of his works, which he ſays God has inſcribed 
on the minds of all men, and which render all Re. 
velation unneceſſary. I take theſe from Leland*, 
not having Lord Herbert's Book de Relipione + Gen- 
tilium at hand. — 1. That there is one ſupreme God. 
2. That he is chiefly to be worſhipped. 3. That 
piety and virtue is the principal part of his worſhip. 
4. That we muſt repent of our Sins; and, if we 
do ſo, God will pardon them. 5. That there are 
rewards for good men, and puniſhments for bad 
men, in a future ſtate.” Much might be ſaid upon 
theſe Articles; but, after what I have already faid 
on the ſeveral ſubjects of them, I will not enlarge 
in this place.—On the firſt and ſecond of them 
taken jointly, it ſeems only needful to remark, that, 
before Chriſtianity, we know of no people, except 
the Jews, who worſhipped * one Supreme ow. 

| an 


„Letter 1. p. 3. I + Cap. 25. init. 
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and him only; which the expreſſion ſeems to imply. 
A mere preference of one God is trifling; not likely 
to be inſcribed on the minds of all men. Only the 
Jews acknowledged both the unity and ſpirituality 
of God, and their religion was revealed. Had 
only the loweſt of the Heathen people run into Po- 
lytheiſm and Idolatry, it would be enough for us; 
becaule theſe notices are ſaid to be inſcribed on the 
minds of all men: but the higheſt ran into them, 
as well as the loweſt. We have before ſpoken * 
of Pliny and Julian; we may now add the Emperor 
+Auguſtus to the number.— 3. If piety and virtue 
are declared, to the minds of all men, to be the 
principal parts of divine worſhip, the declaration 
muſt mean rational piety, and improved virtue; 
not the virtue of a Savage; how then could 1t 
happen, that the piety of millions ſhould be in 
direct contradiction to every man's common reaſon ? 
and the very ceremonies of worſhip ſo impure, in 
ſeveral caſes, as to be inconſiſtent with every ſyſtem 
of morals? not to mention again the enormities, 
into which even Philoſophers permitted men to 
run. But the chief part of divine worſhip amongſt 
Pagans, has conſiſted of modes of appeaſing and 
conciliating Deities, without Piety and Virtue. 
What Balak fays, Micah vi. 6, 7, may be looked 
upon as the general inquiry of Idolaters.—4. That 
God will forgive men, upon repentance, has been 
proved to be a thing unknown to the Heathens : 
they themſelves reproached Chriſtianity with pub- 
lining ſuch a doctrine; and the Chriſtian religion 
places remiſſion upon a foundation, which was not 
diſcoverable by natural reaſon : I mean, the merits 


of Jeſus Chriſt. —5. A future ftate of rewards and 


puniſhments 
Chap. xii. Sect. 16 and 17. 


+ See Apthorp's Letters, p. 345 · and Hume's Nat. Hiſt. of 
en, Sect. 12. 
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puniſhments was by no means univerſally allowed; 
we have already ſaid, that the Epicureans, who 
were very conſiderable, denied it more poſitively 
than any other ſect affirmed it. | 
Strange notices theſe! or at leaſt ſtrangely effaced, 
ſuppoſing them to have been ever inſcribed on the 
mind by the Creator and Governor of the world. 


Iwill ſay no more of Lord Herbert, nor of the 
need which men have of Revelation; therefore ! 
here cloſe the firſt Book: but, as an Appendix, I 
will add ſomething concerning the early Chrifian 
Sects, or Hereſies (d igectig) as the alluſions to them 
in the Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers, 
are numberleſs; nor can the Articles of any Church 
be underſtood, without ſome knowledge of them: 
we do not want them yet; but, as remarks on them 
are common to all ſeas of Chriſtians, they ſhould 
be placed here. 
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Auſim affirmare, illum eſſe inter Chriſtianos ſapientiſſimum, 


qui Judæorum atque Chriſtianorum ſectas introſpexit diligentiſ- 
lime, 
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Origenes contra Celſum, Lib. 3. p. 119, Ed. Spenceri. 
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1. QOME account of the early Sects, or Hereſies 
(dige), of the Chriſtian Church, is wanted: 
-" for che Scriptures, which often allude to them: 
for the Fathers, who will ſeem more reaſonable, 
the more we enter into their views: and for the 
confeſſions of Faith of different ſects of Chriſtians, 
in later times, who build Creeds and Articles upon 
them; or frame declarations, with a deſign to con- 
tradict or renounce them. 

2. Early Hereſies, the chief of which prevailed 
in the two firſt Centuries, may be ranged into two 
Claſſes: Oriental, and Judaical. 

3. We begin with the Oriental : in the accounts 
of which, given us by the ancients, we find many 
things which we cannot underſtand, and man 
which we cannot believe. Now, the beſt way of 
conſidering theſe will be, to take that Hereſy firlt 
which, though laſt * in 8 of time, 1 of 


the. 


* See Theodoret "oY Fab. T. 4. p. 188. or Lardner's 
Her. B. 1. Sect. 6. Works, Vol. 9. p. 234, top. 
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the moſt diſtinct * explication, if it be not the moſt 
important, as I believe it is; I mean, the ſect of 
Manicheans. If we can get a tolerable notion of 
that, we may afterwards .get ſome of thoſe, which 
are more confuſed and imperfect.— The common 
defect is, that no authentic writings (except per- 
haps a few fragments) remain, which have been 
publiſhed in ſupport of them. 

4. Let us then, at preſent, treat of the Manicheans; 
conſidering, i. The name of their Leader. —ii. 
His private Life.—ili. The time his Doctrines were 
ſpread in the Roman Empire. —iv. His works.— 
v. His followers.— vi. His principles of natural Re. 
ligion, (including Metaphyſics).— vii. His morality, 
vin. His ſyſtem of revealed religion.—1x. His mode 
of worſhip. —x. His Church-government. — xi. 
His pretenſions.—xn. His imitators in later apes. 

Several writers have treated on this ſubject; 
Wolfius, Beauſobre, Tillemont, Cave, Lardner, 
& c. -I am beſt acquainted with Lardner, and, 
in collecting my obſervations, have made the moſt 
uſe of him. 

1. The name of the Leader of this Sect ſeems to 
have been Mani, moſt properly; he was a Perfian ; 
and thoſe, who have tranſlated from the Perſian, 
have written his name in ſome different ways, 
(Manes, and Manichæus); but this ſeems the Eaſt- 
ern way. Hyde, in his Hiſtory of the Religion of 
the ancient Perſians, ſays, In omnibus Arabum 
et Aa he Libris, conſtantèr vocatur * Mani. 

The Hiſtory of Mani is obſcure, and many 
bia accounts of him are fabulous. He 


was probably a Painter and ENger, and Ours 
e 


* Lard. Her. has the ſame thought. | 
+ Beſides the writers on Herefies, Epiphanius, Philaſter, Au- 

guſtin, Vincent; — ſee alſo Cyril's 6th Cathecheſis. 
t Hyde, p. 28 1. Hiſt, Rel. vet. Perl. 
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ed with other arts, and with ſciences. He was an 
Aſtronomer; ſo as to have a notion of Antipodes; 
and a Philoſopher. He obſerved Phænomena at- 
tentively, but often accounted for them in a fanciful 
manner: indeed Fancy was, long after his time, 
admitted to account for phænomena of Nature; 
though not always a Perſian fancy. Whether he 
underſtood phyſic, is doubtful: he invented a mu- 
ſical inſtrument. In philoſophizing, he was bold, 
ſcheming, dogmatical.— He was wealthy, and a 
man of conſequence under three Perſian monarchs; 
by the laſt of whom he was put to death. 
111. As to dates, we can ſay, that Manicheiſm 
was not known in the Roman Empire in the time 


of Cyprian, who is placed in the year 248, and 


ſuffered martyrdom in 258; and that it was known 


before the Council of Nice, which was held in 32 5. 


So that it became known, probably, towards the 


cloſe of the third Century. Mr. Gibbon thinks, 


that Mani did not begin to teach till the year 270#. 

iv. His Works ſeem to have been pretty nume- 
rous: but they are now chiefly known by quota. 
tions from them, made by thoſe, who wrote againſt 
the Set. However, there are ſome large fragments. 
His principal work ſeems to have been the Epiſtle 
of the Foundation, ſhewing the nature of his Sect; 
about which Auguſtin has written attentively and 
largely. 22 | 

v. He had followers, who were to be met with 
in many places, but they were no where numerous. 
Amongſt them were ſome Biſhops, and ſeveral 
writers, as Fauſtus, Fortunatus, Adimantus, &c. 


but they were more plauſible than ſolid; they had 


no great erudition, and but a poor idea of Criti- 
ciſm; yet they were fond of arguing: — poſſibly, 
they might form a party, in oppoſition to ſome 

_ followers 
* Hiſt, Vol. 2. p. 232. Quarto, 
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followers of Zorogſter, and take Chriſtianity as an 
Ally. | | 

vi. The natural religion of Mani may, perhaps, be 
called the principal thing relating to him. How 
far it was original, muſt be ſeen by accounts of 
Zoroaſter, Confucius, Foe: it is fanciful certainly, 
but let us judge of it as candidly as we are able.— 
Let vs ſuppote his principal view to be, to clear 
God of being the Author of Evil; I know not, whe- 
ther every thing may not be deduced from that 
ſuppoſition, and it really feems a * probable one. 
Moſt leaders of Sects mean well at bottom, though 
they may be vain, and fond of their own inventions. 

Evil all comes from Matter, but God is good; 
originally therefore, fays Mani, there was one God, 
and there was alſo Matter, or Hyle (van): fo matter 


is the worſt poſſible thing. God is perfect, and 


Perſian perfection muſt always have ſomethin 


to do with Light; and imperfection, with darkneſs. 


All this ſeems to have been taught in Perfia, by 


Zoroafter g, many ages before the time of Mani;— 


the Temple of the Sun is reckoned a capital Ruin. 
— Mani keeps to this as long as he can, but how 


did this tan or matter get into being? The good 
God did not create ſuch a vile thing; he would be 


the author of evil; nothing elſe could create it; 
ergo, it is a principle; without beginning. But 
there are active powers, which produce evil? there 
are evil paſſions; therefore vas muſt be perſonified : 
a common thing :—but then the Matter van gets 
confounded with the Perſon van, and afterwards the 
perſon creates the matter.—But we ſee a mixture of 


good and evil in the world? truez—this is Ii, 


and 


* Cudworth agrees; Lard. Her. 5 
+ Hyde's Hiſtoria Religionis veterum Perſarum, Cap. 9. alſo - 


p-295.—The Time of Zoroaſter ſeems doubtful ; ſome ſay, he 


was as early as Abraham. He does not appear in Blair, 
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and its parts, mixed with darkneſs, and its aſſociates, 
or parts. — Then good and evil rive and contend? 
(Rom. vii.) . . true; there was a Battle, between 
the Hoſt of * light, and the powers of darkneſs ; 
we muſt not expect, that this Battle of Mani's 
imagining, will pleaſe as much in plain proſe, as 
Milton's battle of Angels pleaſes in Poetry. Then, 
man has a ſou! naturally pure, united to a grols 
body; how is this to be ſolved upon Manichean 
principles ?- why, God made the Soul, and Satan 
made the Body: and Body tempted Soul to enter in 
and dwell there, with a view to ſenſual delights. 
For Body ſeems to include both matter and ſenſa- 
tion. 

Thus, there is but one God: and good and evil 
effects are inſtantly reſolved into 7wo carſes; one 


good, and the other evil. The facts ſeem to be 
ſtated fairly enough by Mani; but he does nof 


think it needful to be nice in his r en made 
in order to account for them. 

vii. This ſame hatred of Matter and Body will 
enable us to give ſome idea of the Manichean Mo- 
rality : for the morals bf the Manicheans were 
very ſpiritual ; even marriage was only tolerated ; 


and not tolerated in the higher rank, called the 


Elect. Abſtemiouſneſs and mortification were as 
much honoured as amongſt any order of modern 
Monks. If matter and body were ſuch vile things, 
all enjoyments of the ſenſes muſt be vile, and mult 
be ſhunned as much as poſſible. 

vii. Abomination of Matter and Body aff:&ed the 
revealea religion profeſſed by the Manicheans.— 


The Old Teſtament tells us, that God created mate | 


ter; abſurd and impoſſible! ſay the Manicheans ;— 
and ſo They: rejett the Old Teſtament at once; 


| whaly. 


* 2 Cor. Xi. 14. | 
+ Eph. vi. 12. Col. i. 13, Pet. Ii. 4. Jude 6. 
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wholly. It recommends too a ſet of vile men, who 
indulged ſome of their ſenſes! To be ſure Adam 
and Eve were the firſt couple; but they ran into 
corporeal familiarity, and that was, in reality, their 
firſt offence —In the New Teftament, ſome paſſages 
are found, which are taken out of this Old Teſla- 
ment ;—mere Jewiſh Interpolations! the reſt indeed 
of the New Teſtament is genuine:—only we muſt 
not conceive Chriſt to have been a real man, made 
of matter as we are: his Body (if Body it could be 
called) could not be of matter.—We are told he 
was crucified, but his crucifixion could not be real, 
it muſt have been only apparent, and myſtical; — 
and ſuch alſo muſt have been his Reſurrection; we 
obſerve the Feſtival of Eaſter to celebrate it as ſuch : 
—4 Body like ours can never be raiſed to a ſtate of 
Salvation, 
The Manichean doctrine of the Trinity ſuppoſed 
the firſt perſon in Heaven * (I think): the ſecond 
in the Sun (re @ws) as to his power, and in the 
Moon as to his Wiſdom: and the third perſon in 
the Air (Spiritus.) 
ix. The Manichean Worship was ſimple; it was 
purpoſely made unlike the Heathen worſhip: the 
worſhippers had Prayer, inſtructions, and Sacra- 
ments, but that of the Lord's Supper was cele- 
brated without Wine. —Scriptures were publicly 
read, and other things, particularly the Epiſtle of 
the Foundation. Sunday was kept, but as a Faſt: 
it has been ſaid, that this Sect worſhipped the Sur 
and Moon; but Lardner ſuppoſes that notion to 
have ariſen from their turning towards the Sun and 
Moon in their worſhip; yet Fauſtus ſays ſomething 
like this; God forbid, that we ſhould be aſhamed 
of worſhipping the ſacred Luminaries- f. This ce- 
remony, 


* In light 1 ſee Lard. Works, Vol. 3. P. 459+ | 
+ Aug. contra Fauſtum, Lib. 20. Cap. 1. 


remony, however, naturally followed from the idea 
juſt now mentioned, that the ſecond perſon of the 
Trinity, ro Oos, had ſome ſort of Reſidence in the 
Sun and Moon. — Though, by their virtue and re- 
ligious worſhip, the Manicheans endeavoured to 
purify the Soul, yet they conceived, that it did not, 
could not, get ſufficiently philtered for the purity 
of Heaven, without going through ſeveral tranſmi- 
grations. 

x. Moſt of what we have hitherto ſeen of the 
Manicheans, aroſe from their hatred of Matter, 


and their idea of the vileneſs of it; but their Churck 


government does not ſeem to have been founded 


upon that; the ruling aim was, to reſemble the pri- 


mitive Church. — Mani himſelf was the Head of the 
Body, (not in any preſumptuous or arrogant way, 


that I know of); the next ſet of Officers, « or Miniſ- 


ters, conſiſted of he le; theſe appointed Biſhops 
and Preſbyters, with Deacons to each.—The great 
diviſion of this Eccleſiaſtical Body, was into Elect 
and Auditors. — The Auditors were kept ſeparate 


from the Elect, though the Elect were maintained 


by them. It has been already obſerved, that the 
Ele& might not marry; the Auditors might, but 
marriage in them was rather tolerated than com- 
mended. — Auguſtin was once an auditor amongſt 
the Manicheans, but never one of the Elect; -yet 
he ſeems to me to controvert points with them, 
much as if he had never been one of their Body: he 
gives a worſe account of them than is thought cre- 
dible; particularly of their Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. The moſt candid judgment about which 
account is, that, as a young Auditor, he knew 


very little about the more ſolemn parts of their 
worſhip, and wrote of them, as of other ſets, ac- + 


cording to what he heard reported : perhaps the 
enemies of the ſect might repreſent them to him as 
unfavourably 
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unſavourably as poſſible, in order to ſecure his ſe. 
paration from them. | 
xi. Mani has, Ithink, been ſpoken of as making 
high pretenſions to ſupernatural powers, and to com- 
munication with Heaven :—the beſt judges ſeem to 
think, that he never made any pretenſions what- 
ever to miracles*; whether he pretended to any 
ſupernatural intercourſe with God, is thought ve 
doubtful. In his time, it is probable, that few 
taught any thing that was unknown to the vulgar, 
without uſing fome language of their own, or ap- 
plying ſome language of Scripture, which might 
be underſtood as pretending, in ſome degree, to 
{ſupernatural power. Chemiſtry, Phyſics, Morals, 
Laws, as well as religion, have often had a myſte- 
rious air, when they were taught; Mathematician+ 
and Magician have often been uſed as {ynonymous : 
and ſo have Afronomy and A/irology. The enthu- 
ſiaſm of invention gives an appearance of inſpira- 
tion, and, when the people take up the notion, 
and attribute diſcoveries to a ſupernatural cauſe, it 
may be difficult, and may be thought hurtful, or 
imprudent, to diſclaim high and heavenly commu- 
nications 1. But I ſay this in general: that Mani 
gave into any pretenſions of this ſort, has not been 
proved. b 0 8 
xii. Some of the abſtemious ſects of Chriſtians 
ſeem to have run into an imitation of the Manichean 
tenets and practices; (or they and the Manicheans 
have had one common origin:) and would proba- 
bly have done it more, had Chriſtianity been the 
ruling Religion in Perſia. It is ſurprizing how far 
the Cathari, in the 12th Century, carried ſuch imi- 
tation: and at ſuch a diſtance from Perfia! in 
. Bulgaria 


* See Lardner. f Lard. Her. 3 
t Voltaire: ſee Vol. 14. Quarto, p. 347. about Stoifier's 


- 


Deluge in 1524. 
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| Bulgaria!—but, for particulars, I will refer to Mo- 
ſheim's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, Cent: 12. Part 2. 
Chap. 5. Sect. 4. 

Such is our account of the Monicheanss being 
pollefſed of the particulars of it, we ſhall more rea- 
dily comprehend what may be ſaid upon Sects or 
Hereſies antecedent to it, which are leſs fully de- 
ſcribed. — To theſe we are now to come. 

When we conſider the various notions and prac- 
tices of Chriſtian ſes, it is natural to. wiſh to ſee 
the origin of ſuch as ſtrike us moſt; and thoſe are 


apt to appear the moſt ſtriking, which have been 
continued down to modern times, though perhaps 


with ſome variation: but when (as is generally the 
caſe) we cannot get diſtinct ideas of their origin, 
vue are apt to fall into diſputes about it. As an 
inſtance, may be mentioned Monaſtic Life. Some 


think the origin of it is to be found in the 2/hrd®, 


{ome in the fourth + Century, ſome in the eleventh ; 


and ſome trace it up to the Rechabites h mentioned 
by Jeremiah, ſome to the A/ideans || mentioned in 


the Books of Maccabees, and others to the Eſſenes C 
mentioned by Philo and Joſephus.— With 9 — 
to whole ſyſtems of Heretical notions, there ſeem 


alſo to 10 doubts. Moſt men agree, that very 


early Chriſtians mixed ſuch Philoſophy as they had 
learnt, with the tenets of Chriſtianity; but from 


whence had their Philoſophy been derived ?—It is 


generally thought, that there were Hereſies in the 
time of the Apoſtles; but how far were they new ? 
Though ſomething might perhaps be ſaid, in 
anſwer to ſuch queſtions, I do not think, that per- 
fect ſatisfaction 1 is to be attained by any inquiry into 


antiquity, 


* Prieftley's Hiſt. Corr. Part 12. Introd. and Sec. 1. 
Gibbon. f Forbes. Jer. Chap. 3 3 
|| 1 Maccab. ii. 42. vii. 13.—2 1 xiv. 6. 

© dee alſo Michaelis, r Sect. 122. Quarto. 
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antiquity, which can now be made. I ſhould pre- 
fer to ſtrict reſearches into antiquity, a ſimple exa- 
mination of thoſe general principles of Humay 
Nature*, which are hkely to produce the opinions 
and practices we meet with: — we ſhall have much 
leſs anxiety about the time when any opinion ſprang 
up, if we are perſuaded, that it might ſpring up 
at any time. | 

I fay general principles, but, when any particular 
appearances are to be ſolved, Human Nature muſt 
be taken as it is found in fome particular circumſtances, 
which will have a great effect upon what we call 
general principles, in making them take different 
courſes at different times. — Under circumſtances, 
may be included regions, climates, diet, forms of 
Government, modes of Education, cuſtoms, tra- 
ditions, habitual notions, ſtate of arts and ſciences, 
and forms of Religion. 

With ſuch ideas of general principles and parti- 
cular circumſtances, we ſay, that, in Religion, 
theſe three things, contemplative Lite, mortification, 
and belief in Angels and Spirits, as conſtantly affect- 
ing human life, are connected together, and pro- 
mote one another; though there may be particular 
ſituations, which may ſtrengthen or weaken their 
natural connexion.— This would not be affirmed, 
if the generality of the early oriental Chriſtian ſects 
had not their doctrines compounded of theſe three 
5 | ingredients. 


* I am happy to find a thought not very different ſrom this 
in Bp. Hallifax on Prophecy, p. 181. And Dr. Prieſtley fays, 
(Hiſt. Corr. Part 12. Introd.) © It is the ſame principle, that 
made Eſſenes among the Jews, Monks among Chriſtians, Der- 
viſes among Mahometans, and Fakirs among Hindoos.“ 

+ See the difficulty of this ſubject, on a footing of fact or 
Hiſtory, Michaelis's Introd. Lect. Se&. about Eſenet. Sect. 123. 


Quarto. And Maclaine's Moſheim, 1. 2. 5+ 3. about Gnoftics, 
Note (7). 
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ingredients “. In Chriſtian ſe&s, we may perhaps 
be permitted to include thoſe half-Chriſtian inha- 


bitants of the Deſarts, who knew only John's Bap- 
ar. 


But, for the ſake. of diſtinctneſs, let us divide 8 | 


our aſſertion into four propoſitions. . 


6. i. A life of ſolitary religious contemplation 
promotes mortification and ſelf-denial. Not only as 


it removes occaſions of luxury and indulgence, but 


as it naturally produces what may be called pu- 
niſhment for intemperance, and reward for abſti- 
nence. 

In contemplative Life, ſeveral evils, or bund 
ments, ariſe for 1 intemperance in it the 1 intemperate 


ate unhappy, in different ways: it is impoſlible for 


the intemperate to have any tolerable health in a 
ſtate of inaction, and every unhealthy perſon (I 
believe we may ſay) is unhappy. And, if a bodily 
diſorder ſhould ſometimes be of ſlow growth, yet 
perhaps the cure may be equally ſlow.— Intempe- 


rance would, in ſolitude, nouriſh diſcontent, as it 


would give birth to. propenſities towards unattain- 


able enjoyments; this diſcontent would act as a 
puniſhment.— And the deſire of prohibited plea - 
ſures, when it became habitual, would make the 


mind vicious; would corrupt it, and ſo make it 


feel remorſe: a ſtate of rebellion to reaſon and con- 


ſcience is never an eaſy ſtate; but particularly 
uneaſy, when reflexion cannot be overpowered by 

riot and diſſipation, It would be eaſily conceived, 
that Luxury muſt be an abuſe of a religious con- 
templative life; and che ſenſe of that muſt embnter 
what 


* See Michaelis, Introd. Le&. Quarto. beginning of Sect. 
101. —the whole of Se&. 123, and, I think, 124. —dEE alſo Sect. 
125, page 324, towards bottom. 

J AQ, Chap xix.—Michaelis's Introd. Quarto, Set, 125. 
Voltaire, 470. Vol. 26. page 111. 155 


2 2 
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what gratifications could be attained in ſolitude.— 
Theſe puniſhments, ill health, diſcontent, and re- 
morſe, would often be combined ;—but,. if they 
were not, the mind would grow uneaſy under an 
of them, and of courſe reſtleſs; which would make 
it look out for a ſituation more comfortable and 
ſatisfactory. þ 2 

And it would ſoon perceive, that, in a ſolitary, 
religious, contemplative life, there are not only pu- 
niſhments for 1atemperance, but alſo rewards for 
abſtemiouſneſs. So that every degree of abſtemi- 
ouſneſs ſeems to anſwer to a man in ſuch a life, and 
to be productive of good. The Body, though not 
robuſt, becomes free from diforders, ſupple, light, 
and unencumbered; not ſtrong, but eafily ſet in 
motion, and diſpoſed to agility : and robuſt and 
ſtrong enough for all purpoſes of a contemplative 
life. The mind is alfo active, and light; the ſen- 
timents become refined, poliſhed, benevolent: the 
intellects penetrating, ſo that the inveſtigation of 
Truth becomes ſucceſsful and pleaſing —And a 
_ conſciouſneſs of not being refractory, but reſigned 

to the ſituation of affairs, gives a ſerenity, and a 
mild complacency, which makes every thing wear a 
pleaſing alpe&t.—This conſciouſneſs grows ſtronger, 
as the contemplative man gets a ftronger ſenſe of 
the ſinfulneſs of the world, and of the merit of re- 
tiring from it. All this muſt greatly promote ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs, in a life of ſolitary contemplation.— 
What T deſcribe will, I think, be acknowledged 
for reality by thoſe, who have ſeen Eaſtern man- 
ners, or the behaviour and looks of ſome Monks 
in Popiſh countries of Europe. . 

7. ü. Abſtemiouſneſs, when become habitual, 
promotes in return religious ſolitary contempla- 
tion. This may already in ſome meaſure appear; 
but it may not be ſuperfluous to obſerve, that — 
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who has, for a number of years, abſtained from 
rich food, grows ſo feeble and delicate, that he 
cannot bear the ſhocks and rudeneſſes arifing in 
intercourſe with worldly men: coarſe mirth, un- 
feeling ſelfiſnneſs, bold oſtentation, act upon him 
with fuch a repulſive force, that it requires the 
utmoſt efforts of his courage and reſolution to con- 
tinue any time in ordinary ſociety: he retires; he 
then finds himſelf at home; ſheltered, protected: 
his fine taſtes, his elegant conceptions, his mild 
and ſweet affections, out of the reach of contempt 
and ridicule, ſpring forth, bloom, and flouriſ} 
And, when he has long continued in this way, he 
gets to think common life very faulty and imperfect, 
and attaches himſelf unalterably to a contemplative 
life, as to that, in which alone the lower part of 
man is duly degraded, and the higher faculties 
worthily honoured and reſpected. 

8. iii. A temper, formed by contemplation and ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs, will, more than other tempers, en- 
courage notions of the agency of Spirits and Angels. 
—Such a courſe of Life will ftrongly inflame the 
imagination; and that faculty delights in perſoni- 
fying ; and in aſſigning perſonal cauſes of all in- 
tereſting events. In common lie, we perſonity 
more than we are aware of; ' you are Prudence 
itſelfl' we ſay; and we paint Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. We find alſo Fear creating Spectres and 
Apparitions.—This may put us in the way of con- 
ceiving how a mind, purged and refined, and at 
the ſame time weakened, by a contemplative and 
abſtemious life, may fall readily into notions of 
Angels, Spirits, Demons; and into ſolving appear- 
ances by their miniſtry and interference. The 
idea of their preſence and influence muſt be highly 
delightful and flattering ; and we naturally dwell 
on what delights and atters us; and dwelling on 

10 e any 
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any thing, diſpoſes us to believe it: Solitude had 

peared the leaſt evil, and therefore the contem. 
plative had fled ta it; but he till is glad to have 
his ſolitude relieved by angelic ſociety, though only 
1maginary.—Sometimes indeed Reaſon will inter- 
fere ; but Reaſon muſt allow, that there may be 
ſuperior intelligences, between Man and the Great 
Supreme. Hx is a Spirit, and to be worſhipped 
in Spirit &. From allowing that there may be Spi- 
rits, it is an eaſy ſtep to determining that there 
are : and from exiſtence, the man of warm fancy, 
when not checked by intercourſe with active life, 
eaſily paſſes on to the manner of exiſtence. But we 
know ſo little of ſuperior Beings, that this can be 
deſcribed only by the imagination; and therefore 
ſyſtems of Angels and Spirits, formed by man, mut 
admit of endleſs variety. 

9. iv. Laſtly, this readineſs to account for 
events by the intervention of Angels muſt, in its 
turn, promote and encourage abſtemious and con- 
templative life; becauſe, in ſuch a life, that turn 
and diſpoſition will find the greateſt encouragement 
and the freeſt indulgence. 

10. So much for what were called general priu. 
ciples of human Nature; we might now proceed to 
ſee how particular ſituations would modify and vary 
the effects of theſe general principles; but it may 
be proper previouſly to obſerve, that the deſcription 
here given of ſolitary Life, though it may ſeem fa - 
vourable in ſome reſpects, is not intended to imply, 
that it is 1/g4t upon the whole. Suppoſing it were 
agreed, tha the . faculties of - man . 


* 1 IV. 24. 

+ It may be remarked 1 we are in a ciſfe ent 
train, that one reaſon, why the Eaſterns always conceive the 
Deity ſurrounded with Angels, &c. who do all inferior work, is, 
that a number of ſplendid attendants makes part of their habitual 
notion of greatneſs; 32s does alſo freedom from labour. 
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be ſupported in their due rank and dignity, it 
would not follow, that the lower ones were to be 
annihilated; that is not here meant: much lefs 
is it intended to repreſent a ſolitary life, as if it of 
courſe avoided moral and ſpiritual dangers, as much 
as It avoids the ſociety of men. Every kind of life 
bas its peculiar dangers, or is liable to its peculiar 
Vices. The“ dangers in the practice of Virtue; 
to which men of retired and ſtudious lives, ab. 
ſtracted in a great degree from the pleaſures, the 
buſineſs, and the converſation of the world, are 
expoſed,” ſeem well deſcribed by Dr. Powell *; but 
a deſcription of ſuch dangers is not a denial of the 
advantages of ſuch a life; nor does that moſt re- 
pectable Author intend it for ſuch, as he expreflly 
deelares r. n {x65 
11. Now we come to conſider, how ſome particular 
fituations may affect theſe general principles in prac- 
tice: laying it down, in order to prevent miſtakes, 
that, at the ſame time that any certain ſituat ion 
may promote the diſpoſition, which is compounded 
ol a love for contemplative life, abſtemiouſneſs, and 
a belief in the agency of Spirits, in ſome reſpects; 
it may diſcourage the ſame diſpoſition, in other 
reſpects: laying it down alſo, that, when a caufe 
is ſaid to be productive of any effect, it is ſuppoſed 
not to be counteracted by any other cauſe. 
1. If men are ſituated, where Science has been 
| Ittle cultivated, or has been wrongly cultivated, 
they will be the more liable to catch the temper 
now deſcribed ; to fall into contemplative life, to 
contract notions of the merit of abſtemiouſneſs, and 
of the agency of Spirits and Demons: when a gene- 
ral ignorance prevails, virtue is ſuppoſed to be 
. ſomething 


© Ser, 1ſt. dee p. 3. E | | - 
T P. 20. near bottom. His deſcription of the Vices of © aq, 
We Monk,“ is p. 19. bottom. A | 
„ 
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- ſomething very wonderful ; it is eſtimated, not by 
its utility, but by its diſtance from ordinary purſuits, 
And every enjoyment is fancied, indiſtinctly indeed, 
| to come from ſome good Genius; every calamity, 
from ſome malignant Demon.—Nay, though ſome 
parts of Science have been attended to, yet, if re- 
ſearches have been made upon fantaſtic grounds, 
the matter is not much mended. A man may be 
an obſerver of the Heavenly Bodies; but yet, if he 
| is ignorant of rational and mathematical elements 
of Aſtronomy, his imagination prevails ;=he con- 
ceives every Star either to be the Star of ſome 
Prince*, or to have its preſiding Angel; its Luci- 
fer T, or its Abaddon; and he foon neglects all 
diſtinction between the material juminary, and its 
immaterial angelic ruler;—at the ſame time that 
he believes the material world to be governed by 
certain combinations of immaterial agents. There 
is nothing to ſtop him from taking up the Star of 
his God Remplan g, and worſhipping the Hoſt of 
Heaven.—Or a man may attend, in hke manner, 
to chemical operations, and they may only excite his 
wonder, and ſerve to confirm his belief of magic, 
enchantment, and the operations of Demons.—Or 
attention, in the ſtate of ignorance here ſuppoſed, 
may be paid to numbers; and thoſe properties be 
only thaught of, which pleaſe and entertain the 
fancy. Of theſe properties, analogies, - harmonies, 
there is great abundance: ſo that excellence and 
efficacy has been & aſcribed to ſome numbers, in 


preference to others; nay, the Soul itſelf has been 
imagined to be nen 


i. The 
— Numb xxiv. 17. Matt. U, 2. 
+ If. xiv. 12. Rev.! ix. 11. t Accs vii. 42, 43. 
$ Voltaire, Vol. xxvii. 4to, p. 422 about the number ſeuen, 


from Clemens Alex. —Alſo Michaelis, 4to. Introd. Let. p. 317» 
319. Ficinus on Plato, 


|| Tuſc. Diſp. . 10. 


* 
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11. The Form of Civil Goverument may ſtrengthen 
the diſpoſition we are {peaking af. Deſpotiſm de: 


baſes men, lowers their courage, makes them more 


liable to fear: gives them ſo little encouragement 
for induſtry, that they are apt to fix their enjoy- 
ment in different ſorts of Indolence. And what- 
ever produces Indolence, fayours this Temper ; In- 
dolence always finds a lion in the qvay (Prov. xxii. 
13.) and therefore removes out of the way; to ſo- 


33 of one ſort or other. Deſpotic Govern- 


ment moreover gives a ſecurity to he generality of 


private individuals, which, when it cannot lead ta 


action, finds comfort in contemplation; and makes 
men more fit for it than they could be, if often ex- 
* to danger, and called upon to make reſiſtance. 

Climate may have an effect: Heat relaxes and 
3 ; 4 large and extenſive continent is leſs 
adapted to navigation, and to ſea-bathing, than an 


Iſland, and has probably a tendency to loften SO; | 


and make them effeminate. 
iv. The produce of different regions maß axe 


different effects, including under produce the breed 
of animals: — abundance of rice, with ſcarcity of 


barley or vines, and ſcarcity of animals for food, 
might promote monaſtic life: ſcarcity of vegetables, 
with plenty of animals, or of nouriſhing Plans, 
might diſcourage it. 

v. Popular ſuperſtitions of certain ſorts generate 
a timorous, ſcrupulous temper ; through them, 


men get to be afraid of not doing enough, they. 
will therefore do ſomething more than enough :— 


they are afraid of offending ſuperior beings by being 


worldly, and therefore they avoid the world: and 


gradually more and more. Popular ſuperſtitions 
may alſo encourage habitual notions of the agency 
of inviſible Beings; —1I ſpeak here of unwritten ſu- 
perſtirions, not luppoſed to be e 


1. V ritten 


fame effects *. e 


their ſtrength? 
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vi. Written religion may have the ſame kind of 


effect, if either ſuperſtitious in itſelf, or wrongly 


interpreted. It is not at all unlikely, that men, 
who forge Revelations, ſhould be flighty and ex- 
travagant; ſhould enjoin abſtinence from wine, and 
innocent enjoyments; and ſhould recommend very 
paſſionate devotion, communication with the Di- 
vine Mind, annihilation of worldly defires and 
conceptions. Nor is it impoſſible, that a rational 
Revelation ſhould be miſapplied; ſo that ſeaſon- 
able precepts about ' temperance, retirement, me. 
ditation and prayer, and about truſt in God and 
refignation to his will, ſhould be made to have the 


More 


* The effects of retirement on the Paſſions do not ſeem to 
have been ſufficiently ſtudied. Does it, on the whole, diminiſh 
Dr. Powell (bottom of p. 4.) ſays, ** place a man in a fitua- 
tion, where they are not frequently exerciſed; and he is in 
danger of ſinking into an unfeeling lethargy. Such is the ſitua- 
tion we are conſidering. For the exereiſe of the Paſſions ariſes 
chiefly from the various turns and accidents in human affairs. 
He ſays, the paſſions are the chief ſupports of induſtry, and that 


ſtudious retirement impairs their vigour; (p. 6.) retirement, 


abſtracted from pleaſure, buſineſs, converfation.— But are not 
retired men more paſſionate, in ſome things at leaſt, than men 


in active life? — more diſcompoſed by ſhame, more affectionate, 


more compaſſionate? more amorous, in the purer ſenſe of the 
word? would they not feel more indignation, reſentment, piety, 
approbation, remorſe? And, do not worldly men get hardened? 
are not ſome men of the world very unfeeling? how is this 


On the other hand, a man's appetite for wine, women, luxuries, 
gets blunted by diſtance and abſence ; his ambition ſeems as if 


it would be quieter ; his avarice, his vanity, but not perhaps 
his pride. Is there ſuch a diſtinction as this? ſome paſſions are 
actually weaker in ſolitude, but more eaſily rouſed?— that is, the 
man is leſs irritated, but more irritable? = or, could the paſſions 
be divided into claſſes? one claſs to conſiſt of thoſe, which flou- 


riſhed moft in retirement, another, of thoſe which flouriſhed 


leaſt ?—1 cannot now ſettle this matter. Dr, Powell makes flar, 
geeviſhneſs, & c. to flouriſn in retirement. 8 
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More particular ſituations might be thought of, 
but we do not aim at a full diſcuſſion of this mat- 


ter. We may ſee, that there are circumſtances, 
which ſtrengthen the natural connexion between 
contemplative life, abſtemiouſneſs, and the belief 
of the influence of Spirits: and what is ſaid about 
ſtrengthening, we may eaſily change, ſo as to have 


the obſervation relate to weakening ſuch connexion. 


From a collective view of all the particular ſitu- 

ations, which have been mentioned, we may con- 
clude, that ſuch people, as we are told live in the 
EZaſt, would moſt eaſily fall into the kind of con- 


templative life, of which we have been ſpeaking. 
Science has not flouriſhed there in a good form; 


civil Governments are deſpotic; the climate is hot, 
with large continents; the ground produces great 


quantities of rice; and there are many popular ſu- 


perſtitions, of a kind ſuited to promote a life of 
contemplation, &c. — all this would make our 
Scriptures to be interpreted in a manner adapted 
to anſwer the ſame end. 


12. There has always been a great reſemblance 


in the opinions of the Eaſt and thoſe of Agypt; 


and a great communication between the two coun- 


tries. Pythagoras * was inſtrumental in this, and 
the Platonifts, and many other perſons and things: 


great numbers of the Fews alſo lived in Agypt 
from the time of the firſt Ptolemy, about 312 

years before Chriſt. But we muſt not be very par- 

ticular, when particulars would carry us into long 


Or 


The ideas of Pythagoras may be had from the Lives of him 
written by Porpbyry and Jamblichus: ſee a ipecimen or two in 
Lardner's Works Index, Porphyry and Famblichus. See alſo, 


that poliſhed piety and humanity. Indeed, the) 
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or doubtful difcuſhions. , ... Egypt has always been 
remarkable for various ſuperſtitions ;—fome have 
been drawn from the overflowing of the Nile; ſome, 
F think, from the Crocodile; if Storks were as 
much venerated in Egypt, as they are in Holland, | 


they would be worſhipped. 


13. In the mythology of Geer and Rome, arts 
and fciences, republican government, maritime war, 
or other caufes, ſeem” to have prevented any great 
progreſs of the temper, which we are conſidering, 
except as to ſuperior intelligences; we may call all 
their Gods, Spirits or Demons, or mviſible powers; 
unkeſs we ſhould make an exception in favour of 
an Optimus Maximus =o als might” be men- 
tioned. 

14. In Europe, ſcience flounſhes, Gel govern- 
ments are limited, climate is temperate, animals 
and nouriſhing plants are plentiful, and ſuperſtition 
rs diſcredited; but, in ſome parts, interpretations 


of Scripture prevail, which were made in times of 


norance.: on the whole, contemplative life and 
abſtemiouſneſs are encouraged in popiſt countries, 
but the notion of Spirits is in ſome fort checked; 


Jet prayer is made to Saints and Angels *. 


In England, I could almoſt ſay, we are too 44e 
zcquainted with contemplative Religion. The 


Monk, painted by Sterne, may grve us a more fa- 


vourable idea of it than our prejudices uſually fug- 
geft. I once travelled with a Recolet + by water, 
and converſed with a Minime * at his own Convent; 
and they both had that kind of character, which 
Sterne gives to his Monk : that refinement of body 
and mind, that pure glow of meliorated paſtion, 


both 


© Livre de PEgliſe—Reims, p- 579 in the . Titanie des 
Saints” the three Angels mentioned in Scripture are addreſſed. 


+ Aug, 14, 1770. July 10, 1771. 


+ 
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both ſeemed confined in their knowledge, and I 


do not ſay that, independent of narrowneſs of in- 
formation, the monktſh character implies perfection; 
only there ſeems to be ſome excellence in it, even 


ſuppoſing that excellence to be over-· balanced 
faults; and what there is, is of a kind, with which 
the common ſort of Engliſhmen are not enough 
acquainted. 


15. But we muſt mention the Jeiſt Eſſeues; 
they ſeem to have had the turn, we ſpeak of, to a 
great degree. Philo and Joſephus * ſpeak of them. 
Perhaps ſome idea of what they profeſſed, with 
regard ro different orders of Angels, may be got 
from the cabaliſtic Doctrine of the ten + ee 
or Splendors, or Irradiations ; as it is highly 
bable that was ſettled before the time of Chriſt, the 


Scriptures having the ſame terms, which are found 


in tire Tables of Sephiroths. Etſſenes, in Ægyp- 


tian, means Phyſicians (of the Soul); in Greek, 
Orgamuron, Therapeutæ. 


16. The more inſtances we ſee, the more ready 
ſhall we be to admit, that the mixture we are con- 
fidering has exiſted always, though with ſome va- 
tieties. Though doe want it for the hereſies, which 


ſprang up in the Chri tian Church, yet we may be 
ſure, that Chriſtianity did not occaf on ſuch notions, 


as Chriftian Heretics profeſſed. Chriſtianity could 
not be ſaid to be publiſhed, till St. Paul had writ- 
ten his Epiſtles, and in them he ſeems to allude 
to our opinions pretty frequently. 


he Now 


* See Michaelis 3 Lect. Sect. 122, 123, 124. Quarto. 
+ See Encyclopedie, Art. Sephiroth, taken from Calmet. 
d in Buxt. is evolavit, maturavit: as a Subſt. a Bird, a Spar- 
row. Chald. Morning. a Diadem; and, as a verb, to fared. 
—Theſe Chaldee font are not in the younger Buxt. Lex. Chald. 
[Parkhurſt makes a connexion amongſt the fenſes; which agrees 


1 well with the word of the Encyclopédie, Splendeurs: from 


Parkhurſt's account, I am inclined to put Irradiations. 


itſelf: and H. Stephens, I ſee, has a quotation 
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17. Now therefore we come to Chrifian Here. 
ties. And the firſt thing to be done is, to conſider 


a few ſeparate words, which are much made uſe of 


in ſpeaking about ſpirits, or angels, or demons, by 
facred or other Chriſtian writers.—In the order of 
time, paſſages of Scripture ſhould come before the 
writings of Chriſtians; but it ſeems as if it would 
be beſt to go to the end of our explanations of both 


forts of Hereſies, before we took {ſcriptural inſtances 


of either: —eſpecially as moſt heretical opinions, 
profeſſed by early Chriſtians, had exiſted, in ſome 
way or other, before the Scriptures were publiſhed. 

One word very frequently made uſe of to expreſs 


one of theſe inviſible Beings, is aw, Son. Ho 


this has happened, may be doubtful: I ſuppoſe 


_ Scripture has, ſome way or other, been the ſource, 
from which 1t has been drawn:—things mentioned 


there have been perſonified :=—Goad is called Bao; 
Twy aww, 1 Tim. i. 17.— King of the ons —in 
our tranſlation, the King eternal.“ —awvo; 1s uſed 
for eternal, and applied to God: the etymology 
of ew is, quaſi ae w:—by ſome tranſition or other, 


cles has been uſed for Angels or Spirits, as inferior 


Gods; the Abe himſelf is called by that name, 
and even the one Supreme God *: — and it happens, 


that ſome texts will bear that tranſlation. See Eph. 


i. 9.—where the Myſtery of the Goſpel is {aid to 
have been hid from awww, ages or ons, (ſee 1 Pet. 
i. 12.)—in our tranſlation © from the beginning of 
the world.” —Alfo 1 Tim. i. 17. mentioned above. 
Another word much uſed is wangwus; but, to 
Ms a perfectly ſatisfactory account of it, may not 

e eaſy. It ſeems to mean a Syſtem, complete in 


from 


* Juicers Theſaurus is a proper Book to conſult for ſuch 


words as theſe, aw, ſee Grabe's Irenæus, p. 9. Note. 
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from Philo, wXnpwpa xx: ,,. &c. Michaelis * 
uſes it for an Heaven, that is, a place; but I do not 
find that ſenſe in H. Stephens, Suicer, or Du 
Cange: yet Parkhurſt comes very near it, if not 
quite to it.— The Eaſterns conceived a wAngwaa, 
in the ſenſe of a ſyſtem, or complete company, made 
up of God and his attendant awe; +: allo in the 
ſenſe of a ſpace occupied by them: and it would be 
generally. difficult to ſay, in which of theſe ſenſes 
the word was uſed: for, if a man, or ſuperior Be- 
ing, was admitted into the wangwpe, in the firſt 
ſenſe, he would be alſo in the ſecond: being ad- 
mitted into a company, is being admitted into the 
; place occupied by that company; as admiſſion 
into a family, is admiſſion into the Houſe where that 
family reſides. is 

Ig often occurs in the Old Teſtament :— 
the earth is the Lord's, and the fulneſs (wangupa) 
thereof. Some Oriental Heretics did not favour 
the Old Teſtament, but that did not hinder their 
believing, that they ſhould be admitted into that 
Dang, Which they conceived. 

The word Tangwpe ſeems ſometimes to be uſed 
in an indefinite ſenſe, as a word of eloquence or paſ- 
ſion, or expreſſing ſomething above human emp- 
tineſs, vacuity, imperfection; ſee John i. 16. Eph, 
1. 23. and iii. 19. Col. i. 19. and 11. 9. Now, when 
this is the caſe, to put a definite meaning on the 
word, is to miſinterpret it. It is conceivable, that 
Revelation may uſe words in an indefinite ſenſe. 
That ought not to ſet men upon indulging their 
maginations. ; Ry 

ode ants vic It 

* Set. 102, Introd. Le&. alſo Sect. 101, p. 246. bottom; 
and p. 247, Quarto. e 21 St 982 roicatt 

+ How the Church came to be called Pleroma, ſee Hammond 


on Rom. xi. 12. See alſo Eph. 1. 23. It might be conſidered, 
whether wh included any idea of the Divine Inmenſity. 


* 
— — —— — — — — —— .w é... —— — — — 
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It ſeems right alſo to mention ſome words re- 


lating to contemplative Life. - Mova5ngiov, a Mo. 


naſtery, was a word in uſe before the birth of Chriſt: 
at firſt, it was * probably uſed for the habitation of 
one. ſingle perſon, in ſolitude or religious retirement; 


then, perhaps, for a row or ſet of cells, each of 


which was inhabited by a ſingle perſon; afterwards 
it ſeems to have been uſed as ſynonymous to 


noob en, where ſeveral contemplatives lived together, 


having ſeveral things in common, as Refectory, &c. 


Theſe perſons have been called + avaxwenras, an- 


chorets, as ſeceding; 8 Hermits, as being 
often in deſarts; novxa5as , as being quiet. Thoſe, 


who did extraordinary things in the way of morti- 


fication, were called Aſcetics; Aoxnois means exer- 
ciſe ; exerciſe is natural to all, who would improve 
in virtues. —The proper ſenſe of mortification is 


abſtaining from what is lawful ; by way of exerciſe; 


in order to acquire the habit of abſtinence. 5 
therefore, and mortification, ſtand for the lame 
idea in religious diſcipline. 

Theſe are the chief terms, which want explana- 


tion, for the purpoſe of confidering the notions of 


the early Chriſtian ſects. After the attention, which 
we have paid to the Manicheans, it ſeems as if it 
would be ſuffictent for our purpoſe to take notice 
of but few others. We may mention ſomething of 
the Valentinians, and the Marcionites , and take 

PER _ ſome 


* Conſtantine cites Philo; fo does Stephens. 

In Conſtantine, but no inſtance. 

Not in Conſtantine, nor H. Stephens, but in Suicer, who 
conceives theſe words to imply different degrees of retirement. 

$ Acts xxiv. 16, 

Valentinus and Marcion ſeem to have been cotemporaries, 


not far from the middle of the ſecond Century. — Valentinus being 


in Zgypt, and Marcion in Pontus, the order, in which they 
ſhould ſtand, may not have Kenn well aſcertained, and may not 
be important. 
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ſome notice of the Gugſtics; to ſpeak of more, would 
exceed the bounds of our undertaking. o © 
18. Valentinus 1s ſaid, by Cave, to have flopriſhed 
about the year 120, to have been born in ÆQgypt, 
and to have been a Platonic Philoſopher. -Tertul- 
lian ſpeaks of him as able, ingenio et eloquio; but 
ſays, that he quitted the regular Church through 
reſentment, ſome one having been appointed to a 
Biſhopric in preference to him, ex martyrii præro- 
ativà; ut ſolent animi pro prioratu exciti præ- 
Luo ultionis accendi. Enough of the Valen- 
tiniaus may be ſeen in the firſt Book, one might 
ſay in the firſt ſection, of Grabe's Edition of Ire- 
næus k. Thirty ons are reckoned up, which 
conſtitute a Pleroma; or rather fifteen couples, male 
and female; ſome have ſaid theſe were thirty Gods; 
others, that all together they formed the true God. 
But the deſcription of the firſt Aon, called Buthos, 
or Propator, or Proarche, &c. ſeems, of itſelf to ap- 
proach to a deſcription of a Supreme God, —Each 
of theſe Eons ſeems to be ſomething perſonified, 
as Life, Truth, Silence, Mind, Happineſs, &c.— 
or one of the titles given to the Son of God; and 
the Genealogies ſeem not unlike the Theogonia of 
Heſiod, who makes Heaven, Earth, Ocean, Morn- 
ing, Day, Night; Love, Deſire, Gracefulneſs, &c. 
&c. to be, in one rank or other, Gods; beſides 
Rivers, Winds, &c.— In ſome ſenſe, it has been 
laid, that Heſiod makes thirty Gods; but cer- 
tainly Valentinus made his upon Scriptural grounds, 
ſuch as they were; and they made a ſyſtem. He 
aid, they correſponded to the thirty years *, which 
ee | Eo) Our 
There are only fragments of Irenzus's Works, beſides the 
Work againſt Hereſies. = 


- Epiphan, Hær. 31, Sect. 2. Nc. ſee Grabe's Irenzus, p. 9. 
Note, top. | | | e 2 2 


t Ibid. p. 9 0 
VOL. 1 AA 
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our Saviour paſſed in private liſe : to the ſum of 
the number of Hours, mentioned in the Parable 4 
the Labourers in the Vineyard: the ſum of 1, 3, 6 

9, 11, is thirty. This ſeems to be the moſt diſtin. 
guiſbing part of the Doctrine of Valentinus; ex- 
cept we ſhould mention his idea, that the Body of 
Chriſt was real, though not really umman; that it 
was brought from the Stars, and returned to them 
again upon his aſcenſion. This is the more to be 
noticed, as 1t 15 one mode of rejecting the Scrip- 
tural accounts of our Saviour's Nativity. He held 
many things in common with other Oriental He. 
retics; concerning the inferior or malevolent na- 
ture * of the Maker of this World, and the neceſ- 
ſity of rejecting ſome Scriptures commonly held 
Divine : but theſe we ſhall meet with, in better 


order, in the Doctrines of Marcion.— Both Valen- 


tinus and Marcton were very eminent, had many 


| Diſciples of eminence, in different parts of the 


world; who, as well as themſelves, were probably 
acquainted with Literature and Philoſophy. 
Marcion was the Son of a Biſhop in Pontus; 
ha 18 thought to have flouriſhed about the year 130. 
In his youth, he is ſaid to have been excommuni- 
cated by his Father, but whether for immorality, 
or his doctrine, has been diſputed; probably the 
latter. He might be unſettled in his way of life. 
His Doctrine ſets out on the Eaſtern notion of 
two principles; and, on each of theſe principles, is 
founded a ſet of notions: and the different notions 
in each ſet correſpond: to each other. — His good 
Principle was the Father of Chrif ; he was benign, 
forgiving, 


* Cave mentions a fragment of Valentinus in a Dialogue 

about him, aſcribed to Origen, which is to account for the ori- 

n of Evil, and does account for it by two principles; ; after the 
manner ſuppoſed by us, when we ſpoke of Mani. 
+ He i 15 ſometimes called, not Marcion, but Ponticus. 
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forgiving, merciful;—he was the giver of the Goſ- 
pel. The other principle, which could not be ſo 
properly called an evil principle, as one leſs good, 
was the Anpigyos, Demiurge, Creator of this world; 
—he was not merciful, but ſtrict and ſevere, in 
juſtice at leaſt, if not beyond juſtice. He was the 
gwer of the Law; of that ſevere Law, which al- 
lowed of Retaliation, &c.—So that the Father of 
Cbriſt was oppoſed to the Creator of the world; 
the merciful, to the ſevere; the giver of the Goſ- 
pel, to the giver of the Law. 

As to the perſon of Chriſt, Marcion was ac- 
counted one of the Phantaſiaſts or Docetæ; that 
is, one of thoſe, who thought, that the body of 
Chriſt was only apparently human: yet he ſeems not 


to have carried this notion ſo far as ſome; at leaſt, 


he believed in the death of Chriſt, and in his Re- 
ſurrection. Poſſibly he might conceive the fleſh of 
Chriſt to be ſomewhat different from common hu- 
wan fleſh, without denying it to be ſolid, or ma- 
terial. 

The Oriental Heretics dem to have made a great 
difference between * eus and Chriſt; to have 
thought Jeſus of a lower nature, and Chriſt of an 
higher. Marcion allowed, that Jeſus was Chriſt; 
but he expected another Chriſt to come, to reſtore 
the Jewiſh State+þ. 

No Heretic ever took greater liberties with the 
| Scriptures than Marcion; but the hberties he took 
are accounted for by his tenets: be rejected the 
Law of Moſes : and he made Autitheſes, in order to 
expoſe its inferiority to the Goſpel; and to ſhew, 

that they did not come from the fame God. He 
rejected oy and very conſiderable parts of our 
New 


$ See mnt many. inſtances Michaelis 8 1 Lect. 425 
247. Quarto. | 
+ Before, Chap. xvii. Sekt. 16. of this. 
i. a AS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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New Teſtament; the Temptation of Chriſt, in 


particular. He alſo new-modelled the Scriptural 


account of the Incarnation. 

The morals of Marcion were ſtrict and pure; he 
was a favourer of Virginity.— 1 have already faid, 
that his Followers were numerous, and of impor- 
tance. On the whole, he ſeems a ſignal example 
of the raſhneſs of following human notions of what 
is beſt, in accepting and applying * Divine Diſ- 
penſations.— Lou will ſay, Marcion's fancies ought 
not to be repreſented as human reaſon: but they 
were ſo to him, and the notions of the wiſeſt of 


men, being infinitely ſhort of divine intelligence, 


may be conceived as on a footing with his, in ſuch 


a compariſon: and he, who ſets the moſt improved 


human reaſon in competition with Divine Wiſdom, 
will err in the ſame form with Marcion, though 
not perhaps in the ſame particulars 
20. The Gmnyftics might have been noticed firſt, 
but I was naturally led, by my train of thought, 


to mention them here, in like manner as to pro- 


duce Scriptural examples, after the whole expli- 
cation of Chriſtian Hereſies. Whatever method 
brings the ideas to our minds with the leaſt confu- 
ſion and embarraſſment, ſeems the beſt method. 
The general name will always ſeem moſt intelligible, 
after the particular ſpecies have been enumerated. 

Biſhop Warburton obſerves +, that ZoÞ:« means 
e all the great principles of natural religion; and 


 Iwoors all the great principles of the revealed. 


This being ſettled, we can conceive, that any per- 


ſons, who thought their own knowledge of the 


meaning of Scripture particularly profound, would 
imagine themſelves excellent in this 9wwors; and, if 
formed into a body, which wanted a name, — 

| Call 


* Hurd's 1ſt Diſc. on Prophecy. Powell's 3d Charge. 
+ A Diſcourſe concerning the Holy Spirit. p. 25+ | 


* 


did pride themſelves on their ſuperior knowledge of 


Scripture, ran into * my/ical, figurative, fantaſtic | 


interpretations of Scripture, and adopted many 
maxims and notions of Oriental Philoſophy, which 
they followed in ſettling their Canon of Scripture, 
as well as in giving to expreſſions their own ſenſe. 
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call themſelves Gnoftics-—In fact, the perſons, who 
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This was not a real ywwois, but a falſe and ſpurious 
one; Yor evduupes .—Gnoſtics came, after ſome 
time, to be the general term for the Oriental ſects 
taken colleQively; and Docetæ, or Phantaſiaſtæ, 
was uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; becauſe all thoſe, who 
affected myſterious interpretations of Holy Writ, 
and adopted Oriental Philoſophy, held that the 
Body of Chriſt was not what it appeared to be 1. 
Hammond ſeems to uſe the word in this general 
ſenſe ; and he uſes it very frequently.—But we may 
now quit the Oriental Seas, and proceed to.the 
Judaical: theſe will take very little time. 

21. The Fudaical Sefis ſeem to have been but 
two, which may be called Ebionites, and Nazarenes. 
—[ ſuppoſe both theſe ſects, though undoubtedly 
profeſſing the religion of Chrif, were much attached 
to the Jewiſt Religion, having been bred up in it, 5 
and believing it to be of divine original: but they 
are diſtinguiſhed by their different opinions con- 
cerning the Perſon of Chriſt: the Ebionites ſuppoſed 
him a mere man, the ſon of Joſeph and Mary: 
but thoſe, who were called by the name given 
ſometimes to Chriſtians in general, the Nazarenes, 
though they believed him to be real, perfect Man, 
ſuppoſed him to be ſupernaturally born; of the 
Virgin, 
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» See Hammond on Hebr, v. 14. 
+ 1 Tim. vi. 20. | . £ 

t Tert. uſes Marcion as a general term for Oriental Heretics; 
{ſee Lard. Works, Vol. ix. p. 234, Note.) = They are alſo often 
(aid to originate all from Simon Magus. 


AA 3 


had general names, fo the Judaical were colleFively 


the Star, ſo much, as to adopt the opinion, that 


Oriental ſubſiſted in the times of the Apoſtles. 


Cerinthus, a Jew, of Ala, may be of this mixed ſort. 


Son of God, &c. as explained by Allix — Unitarians— hut of this 
_ expreſſions in ſome of the Prophecies: fee Apthorp's Warb. 
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Virgin, by the ſole operation of the Holy Spirit; 
yet the Nazarenes do not ſeem to have allowed the 
pre-exiſtence of Chriſt *. As the Oriental Secs 


called EvionitesF.—1 think we cannot much won- 
der, that the Jews ſhould be inclined to reckon 
their Meſſiah a mere Man; all the Perſons, whom 
they had moſt reverenced, had pretended to no- 
thing higher than human Nature; Chriſt was to be 
the Son of David: Jeſus was born of a certain tribe; 
nay, of an inferior perſon in that tribe: Chriſt was 
to be powerful, but only as a Prince, —But, though 
the Jews in general might have been habituated to 
expect a mere man for their Meſſiah, yet the Na- 
zarenes might have attended to the circumſtances, 
in which Jeſus was born}, to the Prophecies, and 


his birth was miraculous. — The Judaical Sects are 
ſaid to be older than the Oriental; though 8 the 


22. Some Hereſies have an appearance of being 
mixed; their doctrines - compounded of Oriental and 
Judaical tenets ; if we include in the Fudaical ſuch 
as aroſe amongſt the Eſſenes: and the Eſſenes were 
certainly a Jezwifh Sea, though they adopted .- 
gyptian or Oriental Philoſophy. The Herely of 


What 


| Except as a man : according to.John 1x. 1, 2, they allowed, 
that Chrift might have a remembrance that he, as man, had 
converſed with God before his birth. — See Macknight on John 

Wt. 1,3. | 
+ Euſfebius makes two ſorts of Ebionites. (Hiſt. 3. 27.) 


t They might alſo attend more to current notions of Ace, 


more in the fourth book. They might alſo ſee ſome very lofty 


re. | 
$ Lard. Works, Vol. 3. p. 541, 542 —incl. Notes. 
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What he held, concerning Spirits, &c. may be 
ſolved, poflibly, either from Oriental Philoſophy, or 
from Jewiſh Cabaliſtical Sephiroths*.—And this re- 
mark may, perhaps, be applicable to Carpocrates.— 
Some Jewiſh Chriſtians had ſome notion of the 
world's being made by ſome inferior Demiurge; 
but, if Eſenes drew their notions from Ægyptian 
or Oriental Philoſophy, as they were Jeros, it ſeems 


a matter of courle, that the Oriental and Jewiſh 


tenets ſhould get mixed: generally, when Oriental 
Heretics are oppoſed to Judaical, it is not, I think, 

meant to reckon the Effenes amongſt the Jews. 
Though they might be as much for retaining the 
Law of Moſes as the Ebionites. I ſhould conceive, 
that, when any difficulties ariſe from a ſeeming mix- 
ture of Oriental and Judaical tenets, the beſt ſolu- 
tion would be, to aſcribe that mixture to the Jewiſh 
Sect of Effenes having adopted ſome Oriental te- 


nets, at the ſame time that they continued attached 


to Judaiſm. 

23. Having now gone through the particular 
tenets of the Oriental and Judaical Hereſies, we 
may take ſome notice of the extent of thoſe tenets; 
we may obſerve, that ſome opinions ſeem to have 
been held generally; others only by particular 
ſects, or perſons: — all ſeem, in early times of Chriſ- 
tianity, notwithſtanding the prevalence of Pohy- 
theiſm in the world, to have acknowledged one ſu- 
preme, benevolent Deity. Nay, thoſe who main- 
tained two principles, only maintained an evil one, 


in order that they might clear the good God from 


all blame. Moſt Eaſtern and ſome Jewiſh Here- 
tics ſeem to have had unfavourable 1deas of matter, 
which would naturally lead them to doubt the 

reality 


See 3 s account of Cerinthus, partic. Sect. 4.— 
Works, Vol. ix. p. 32 5. fee alſo Mich, Introd. Lect. Sect. 101. 
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reality of the Body of Chriſt, as human fleſh; 
and to queſtion firſt his Reſurrection, and then the 
general reſurrection: and laſtly, to ſuppole the ma- 
terial world made by ſubordinate Beings, with only 
the tacit conſent or connivance of the Supreme. 
Then, theſe ſubordinate Beings muſt be Spirits, 
which would require-clafling, and ſo muſt have 
names.—The belief, that Chriſt would be received 


into thoſe heavenly Orbs, from which he was 


thought to have been taken, was more general than 
we ſhould eaſily imagine. 

All Seats ſeem to have been charged with immo- 
ralities, and none collectively to have been guilty, 
Making free with Scriptures was very general, 
but much more ſo amongſt the Oriental ſects than 
amongſt the Judaical : it appears more ſtrange to 


us, that men ſhould reje& Scriptures, than it would 


do if ſeparate Goſpels were handed about in manu- 
ſcript, and thoſe ſuch, that a much greater num- 
ber ought to be rejected than received &. | 

Though ſome opinions were held generally, yet 
we find ſeveral varieties amongſt thoſe, of whom 
we are ſpeaking.— By ſome, Chriſt was called a 
mere man, by others a real Perſon : ſome believed 
in a number of Abus, others matter eternal, and 
no Aon: ſome held two co-eternal principles; 
others one eternal principle, who created a ſecond 
principle: ſome made Melchiſedec to be an on; 
and who can expect uniformity, or an end of va- 
rieties, where the imagination does all, and has 


free ſcope? the ideas of the Valentinians and Mani- 


cheans occur moſt frequently, and therefore have 


been here moſt particularly deſcribed.— As there 


were varieties in doctrinal points, ſo there might 


be ſome in practical or moral; but imputations are 


ſeldom to be credited. Baſilides, it is ſaid, popes | 
8 en a 
* See before, Chap, xii, Sect. 4. 
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all actions indifferent; perhaps, at bottom, this 
might be nothing more than that he thought a 
man might be a good Chriſtian married as well as 
unmarried,—He was charged with ſlighting the 
Fear of God, and the Fear of God ſometimes 


means Religion in general: Nothing more, per- 
haps, was ſtrictly true, than bis exhorting his fol- 


lowers to aim at ſome Love of God, perhaps, ulti- 
mately, at that perfect Love, which * caſteth out 
Fear. —Nevertheleſs, it ſeems poſſible, that ſome 
Gentile converts might attempt to retain ſome im- 
pure rites of Paganiſm, when. they turned to. Chriſ- 
tianity: but I have not ſeen it proved, that any 
did. The + Nicolajtans are ſpoken of, as having 
committed ſome wicked “ deeds;” as having, in 


ſome ſenſe, committed fornication, (if ver. 20 of 
Rev. Cl. ap. 11. relates to them) but fornication often 


means only Idolatry. 


Varieties in rejecting Scriprure, have already ap- 
peared. But the principal obſervation, relative to 
the differences of opinion amongſt the early ſects, 
is this; thoſe, who aſſerted two principles, denied 
the humanity of Chriſt; thoſe, who held one ſingle 
principle, allowed his humanity, but denied his 
Divinity: the reaſon of this might not be intui- 
tively clear to thoſe, who had not entered into our 
preſent ſubject; but, if we reflect on what has been 
ſaid, we may ſee how hatred of matter leads to de- 


nying, that Chriſt had a material body; and how 


the Jews, who were diſtinguiſhed by their belief in 
the unity of God, might be led to think their Meſ- 
ſiah nothing greater than a powerful Man. 


24. We now come to look at a few texts of 


Scripture, with the ideas reſulting from what has 
been faid,—Hut it may be as well to reſume our 


diriſion 


1 John iv. 18. + Rev. ii. 6, 15, 20. 
1 Lard, Her. Book 1. Sect. 8. Be 
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diviſion of early. Heretics; into Oriental, Judaical, 
and. mixed. Wit 8 

Firſt, we will mention a few paſſages, which 
feem to refer to Oriental Herefies: theſe paſſages 
may be either ſuch as are of conſiderable length, 
or ſingle texts. — St. John's Goſpel ſeems to have 


been written under a ſenſe of Oriental errors; ſo 


does his firſt Epiſtle, and his Book of Revelation. 
St. Paul ſeems to allude to them, in his Epiſtles 
to the Epheſians, Philippians *, Coloſſians, and to 
Timothy, and Titus; and theſe compoſit ions will 
ſeem the leſs obſcure, if we are accuſtomed to 
Oriental notions. Particular fngle texts, to be read 


in the original, as well as the Tranſlation, may be 


the following. —Eph. i. 21.— ii. 10.— vi. 12.— 
Col. i. 16.— ii. 18.—1 Tim. i. 4.—iv. 1, 7. — vi. 
20.—2 Tim, ni. 16— 18.— Tit. iii. 9.— 1 John iv. 
25 3. . = 

In thefe, we may obſerve ſeveral of the orders of 
Angels mentioned in the Jewiſh Sephiroths ;—refe- 
rences to the Genealogies of ons, ſpoken of here 


as taught by Yalentinus, and to the doctrine of De- 


mons; and other profane and filly fables. In 1 Tim. 


vi. 20. beſides ſpurious ywors, we find mention of 


Antithefes, which may have been ſuch as Marcion 
is faid to have compoſed f. The Docetæ ſeem to 


It 


. ® See Hammond on Phil. iii. 2. But, if it ſhould be doubted, 


whether any paſſages in the Epiſtle to Philippians do allude to 


Oriental Herefies, a doubt in that caſe might lead to remarking, 
in general, the difference between thoſe Epiſtles, which are 


addrefled to European Churches, and ſuch as are addreſſed to 


the Churches in Afia; I mean, in reſpe& to the alluſions now 
under conſideration; alluſions to Oriental notions: If the Epiſ- 
tles to Corinth, Theſſalonica, &c. contain no ſuch alluſions, 
and thoſe to Epheſus, Coloſſæ, Crete, (where Titus was Biſhop, 
as Timothy was at Epheſus) contain ſeveral, we probably do 
not imagine alluſions, where there really were none. 

t Sect. 19. | 
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It might anſwer the fame purpoſe with lookin 
at theſe texts, to read fome part of Parkhur/s ex- 
poſition of TIangups; particularly the gth and 1oth 
ſenſes of that word: allo Sir I. Newton on Prophe- 


cies*, Part 1. Chap. 13. and Lord King's Critical 


Hiſtory of the Creed, quoted by Benſon, on 
1 Tin 4. | 
23. But, having only mentioned in a curſory 
manner, that St. John's Goſpel ſeems to have been 
written With a feeling of heretical errors, it ſeems 
proper, and likely to make our ideas of our pre- 


ſent ſubject more definite, to reſume that obſer- 


vation; eſpecially as ſome very learned and re- 
ſpectable writers + have been of a different opi- 
nion. The firſt queſtion, which occurs, is con- 
cerning the fime when St. John wrote his Goſpel : 
John the Evangeliſt is ſuppoſed to have died about 
the end of the firſt century, at a great age, fome 
ſay 94; many have been of opinion, that he wrote 
and publiſhed his Goſpel, very late in life; but 
Lardner ſeems to give good reaſons for judging, 
that it was written and pubhſhed before or about 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in the year 70; he 
thinks, that it probably was written and publiſhed 
about the year 68, after the other Goſpels and the 


AAs,which laſt, he thinks, might be publiſhed about 


63 or 64; and after St. Paul's Epiſtles, which, he 


thinks, might have been publiſhed between the 


years 32 and 63. He is of opinion, that St. John's 
Epiſtles, and his Book of Revelation were publiſhed 
late in life, from the year 80 to 95 or 96.—Out of 
this queſtion ariſes that, with which we are chiefly 
concerned, 226 by FS 
One objection to the opinion, that St. John's 
Goſpel was publiſhed ſo early as the year 68 


Vol. 5. p- 416, Ed. Horſley. t Lardner, Lampe, &c. 
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that. the ancients thought * he wrote againſt Here- 
tics, againſt Gnoſtics more than other ſects, and 
againſt Cerinthus more than other Herefiarchs; 
whereas, the year 68 was too early for this. Now, 
to this objection two anſwers might be given; the 
firſt, that he did not write againſt. Heretics; the 
ſecond, that, if he did, he might write as early as 
the year 68. It ſeems to me, that St. John did 
write with /oze reference to Heretics, and yet that 
he did publiſh his Goſpel before the deſtruction of 
| Jeruſalem, or about that time.—He might write, 
as Lardner, &c. ſay he did, in order to prove, that 
the Jews were blameable in rejecting Jetus as their 
Meſſiah, and yet, at the ſame time, he might en- 
deavour to rectify wrong conceptions concerning 
him. 3 
The time of Cerinthus is uncertain; there is a: 
ſtory, that St. John went to a Bath at Epheſus, 
but finding Cerinthus in the Bath, retired, with 
ſome expreſſions of indignation or horror; this 
ſtory is told by Irenæus t, as having been heard 
(by ſome uncertain perſons) from Polycarp , whom 
Irenæus had known ſomething of in his youth, and 
who had been a diſciple of St. John. — The ſtory 
does not gain univerſal credit, but yet it feems as 
if Irenæus would not have told it, if it had con- 
| et | tained 
| ® See Lard. Works, Vol. ii. p. 161. Vol. vi. p. 210, 211. 
Lardner ſays, that Hereſies may be refuted by St. John's Goſpel, 
and yet it may not have been written on purpoſe to refute them. 
Irenæus ſays exprefly, in one place, (ſee Lard. Works, Vol. vi. 
p. 211.) that St. John wrote after Cerinthus: in another, he 
ſays, St. John wrote, foreſeeing the errors, which then, in the 
time of Irenæus, (178), would prevail; but does the latter ſay- 
ing eontradict the former? why might not St. John foreſee the 
Herefies, which would prevail in the time of Irenæus, from the 
errors of Cerinthus prevailing in his own time?—a ſupernatural 
| foreſeeing is not to be ſuppoſed; non eſt dignus Deo Vindice 


A „ 
I Placed A. P. 178. t Placed A. D. 108. 


tained a groſs anachroniſm; and he was near 
enough to the time of St. John, to form a pretty 
good judgment of that: — his telling the ſtory ſeems 
allo to afford a preſumption, that St. John did 

conſider Cerinthus as an heretic; and a proof that, in 


the judgment of Irenæus, he did.—On the whole, 


the opinion, that St. John might write againſt 
Cerinthus, ſeems full as probable as the contrary 
opinion. And it 1s generally thought, that there 
were heretics before Cerinthus, as the Ebionites, 
and the followers of Simon Magus: St. John him- 


ſelf mentions the Nicolaitans. The writings of 


Ignatius * help to prove the antiquity of Hereſy. 

But, let us put the ſuppoſition, that there were 
no heretics known by name, when St. John wrote his 
Goſpel, whenever that was, it does not ſeem to me 
to follow, that St. John did not write againſt He- 
retics. Heretical opinions flouriſh, before they 
are formed into a ſyſtem, and profeſſed by ſuch a 
number of people, that it is inconvenient for them 
to be without a name; there is more unwritten 
hereſy (and we might ſay the ſame of ſuperſtition, 
enthuſiaſm, and even of notions and principles un- 
connected with religion) than written, at any time: 
there can be no doubt but that, before our Sa- 
viour began to teach, there were followers of the 


Oriental Philoſophy, and there were Eſſenes; theſe 


would give attention to Religion, eſpecially to a 
teacher in the wilderneſs, like John the Baptiſt, 
who lived a life of religious auſterity; theſe would 
incline to receiving Chriſtianity, but would not 
give up entirely their old notions and habits; — 
nor can I conceive any time, after the beginning 
of our Saviour's Miniſtry, when there would not 


be Jews, inclining to become Chriſtians, yet think- 


ing with reluctance of deſerting their old religion: 
* Placed A. D. 107. 5 
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it does not ſeem to be ſufficiently attended to, that 
Jews would .not think of becoming Chriſtians, if 
they were not religiouſly diſpoſed; and, if they 
were ſo, they could not but be ſtrongly attached 
to the religion, in which they and their fathers had 
been bred up; eſpecially as it was a religion ſtrik- 
ingly preferable to wy in the then world, and in- 
diſputably divine: add, that Chriſtianity might be 
impertectly publiſned. —When we reaſon in this 


train, it muſt ſeem very probable, that the dofrines 


of Cerinthus, and of the Judaizing converts, Ebio- 
nites, exiſted before St. John wrote his Goſpel, 
whether Cerinthus himſelf profeſſed them fo ſoon, 
or not. I have no doubt but St. Paul wrote againſt 
Gnoſtics, as well as againſt Judaizers ; yet Lardner 
conſiders the lait of St. Paul's Epiſtles as written 
tive years before the Goſpel of St. John: and, if 
Lardner is the author of the laſt ſection of the firſt 


Book of the Work on Hereſies *, he favoured the 


opinion. that the Hereſies had their origin in the 
times of the Apoſtles; - which opinion is confirmed 


by the paſſages quoted in the 6th ſection of the 


ſame book, beſore referred to + in this lee 


Particularly, Teriullian ſays, © Hæc ſunt, ut arbitror, 
genera doctrinarum adulterinarum, que u Apoſ. 


tolis fuiſſe, ab 7/5 Apoſtohs diſcimus;“ mention- 


ing the 7wo ſorts, under the general names of 


Marcion and Hebion. | 

We have before ] juſt mentioned a fone of half 
Chriſtians, who had received only the Baptiſm of 
Jann, nn under Apollos d, a Jew of Alexan- 


dria, 
* Mr. Hogg wrote part of the work upon Here/es. See the 


| Preface to it. 


+ Set. 20. 
| Sect. 5. See Acts xix. Voltaire, ibs: Vol. xxvi. p. 111. 
Michaelis's Introd. Left. Sect. 125. Quarto. 
The connexion between Apollos, Acts xviii, and the twelve 
who had only had John' s Baptiſm, Acts Xix. is not, that I ſrc, 
expreſſed, 
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dria, where the Eſſenes flouriſhed much. Though 
theſe might have ſome notion of preparing them- 
ſelves for Chriſtianity, yet it is probable they had 
an high veneration for the Baptiſt, and would be 
inclined to mould the religion of Chriſt into ſome 
form like that, to which they had been accuſtomed, 
It has been thought, that they had lived in ſome 
deſart, and had been ſome kind of Sohtaries ot 
Monks; a fort of Eucratitæ. There might not 
be any others, who had never heard of the effuſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt; but there might be many, who 


had too great a veneration for John Baptiſt, and 


who miſtook his rank and office: in alluſion to 
theſe, St. John the Evangeliſt might ſay thoſe things, 
which occur in his Goſpel, and which have ſeem- 
ingly a tendency to /ower * ſome ideas of the * 
tiſt entertained by his Diſciples. 

The great difficulty, after all, is chat which 
ariſes from certain words being found in the Goſpel 
of St. John, uſed as ſort of fitles, which are the 
names of the Valentinian ons. Such as Logos , 
Zoe, Sue, Monogenes, Charis, eee theſe 
terms firſt uſed by St. John? are they borrowed 
by Valentinus from St. John? or did both St. John 

and Valentinus take them from ſome ſyſtem ? 
(Heathen, Jewiſh, or made by ſome Chriſtian be- 
fore St. John wrote?) I own, Tam moſt inclined 

to 
3 but it foems probable; ; it was, futely, a 8 thing; 


theſe twelve muſt have lived in ſome remote place, otherwiſe 


they would have heard. of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt at Je- 
ruſalem; and what place fo likely as the neighbourhood of 1 
andria; the country of Apollos? 


John i. 20, &c. from i. 19. to ii. 11. See Michaelis, See. 
102, 103. Quarto. . 

+ Logos, John i. 1. * 1. 4 & paſſim. vi. 63. xi. 26. 
xiv, 6, Monogenes, i. 14, 18. Ter 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. Charis, 
i. 14, 16. Aletheia, 1. 14. xiv. G.. Pleroma, 1. 16. Law 


oppoſed to Chriſt, i. xvii, < vi. 03. ace X1, od 
Hodos ? xiv. 6. 
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to the ſuppoſition, that both St. John and Valen- 
tinus took names from the ſame ſyſtem, Why 
may not the caſe of St. Paul be a parallel one ? we 
find in St. Paul orders of Angels called Thrones, 
Dominions, Principalities *, Powers; we find the 
ſame in the Jewiſh Sephiroths; were theſe names 
firſt uſed by St. Paul? are they borrowed from 
him by the Jewiſh Cabaliſts ? or did he borrow 
from them ? or have both drawn from ſome com- 


mon ſource ? as it is not credible, that the Jewiſh 


Cabaliſts ſhould borrow from St. Paul, or St. Paul 
from them, we muſt conclude, that both borrowed 
from ſome common ſtock :—why then may we not 
look upon the caſes of St. John and St. Paul as 


ſimilar? eſpecially as St. John wrote later than St. 


Paul ?—I muſt own, that the expreſſions in quel- 
tion ſeem more natural to me in the way of allu- 
fions, than in the light of original expreſfions.—I 
would not be underſtood to mean, that the Valen- 
tinian ons are exactly the ſame with the titles in 
St. John; variations eaſily ariſe in ſuch matters 


and I do not find ws in the Syſtem of Valentinus, 
which occurs frequently F in Sr. John; but @ura 


are Spirits in the Ægyptian Philoſophy 4, which 1s 
{till more to our purpoſe, as it points out the con 
mon ſource. Beſides, the Valentimian Syſtem might 


eaſily differ from that of other Gnoſtics. 


On the whole, it ſeems to me, that a perſon, 9 M 
kept in mind' the tenets of the early Heretics, 
would read St. John's Goſpel with more of the 
ſpirit, in which it was written, than one who did 
not. 

26. We might aſk, whether St. Peter and St. 
Jude d, when they mention Fallen Angels, are to 
be conſidered as referring to any Syſtem of er 

OPN) 

„ Col. i. 16. + Chap. 1. 4, 55 7, 8, | 

2 See Mich, Seck. 100, 101. — 5 2 ; my i: 4. Jude 2 
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ſophy, or of Judaiſm ? or to ſome revealed truth? 
if to the laſt, where that revealed truth was found? 
or how it may be ſuppoſed to have been commu- 
nicated to the Apoſtles? * —if to ſome ſyſtem, he. 
ther the Apoſtles urged the Falb of 4 in the 
way of an argumentum ad hominem but we will 
content ourſelves with ſaying, that no regular Hiſ- 
tory of this Fall ſeems wanted by Chriſtians, or by 
men; though he, who compoſed the Book of Enoch, 
might think ſuch an Hiſtory deſireable. It might 
not be amiſs for any one, who was thinking « on 
this ſubje&, to read Locke on Epheſ. i. 10. —ili. 
10. —and vi. 12. Biſhop Watſon, as Regius Pro- 
feſſor of Theology, has maintained in the Schools, 
that the Fall of Angels is taught in Scripturs, and 
is not contrary to Reaſon. 

27. But it is time, that we ſhould take notice 
of parts of Scripture, which refer to Judaical He- 
reſies. Of theſe there can be no doubt; the whole 
_ Epiſtle to the Galatians is intended to rectify the 
error of thoſe, who would mix Judaiſm with Chriſ- 
tianity: and the ſame may be ſaid of the Epiſtle to 
ip A army —We may alto look at Phil. iii. Col, 

. &c.—at Titus vi. 9.—and Heb. vii. 12. 

57 Hs is reaſoning, not alluſion, and therefore 
need not be inſiſted on at preſent.— As to texts 
againſt the Ebionites, I am not aware of any but 

| the 
„Voltaire (4to. Vol. 27. p. 408, and elſewhere) ſays, that 


no Hiſtory of the fall of the Angels can be found any where but 
in the Book of Enoch. 

+ I ſee now (in 1796), from Mr. Marſh's Tranſlation of Mi- 
chaelis's 4th Edition, Vol. 1. p. 237, that Michaelis ſet afide, 
or rejected out of the Canon of Scripture, the Epiſtle of Jude: 
but ] cannot think, that, ſo ignorant as we are of the particular 
notions of thoſe, to whom Jude wrote, any mere alluſions can 
afford ſufficient ground for ſetting aſide the evidence of Anti- 
quity in favour of the Epiſtle; even though thoſe alluſions con- 
tain ſomething of perſuaſion, or argument, grounded upon what 
the perſons dreſſed would be ready to allow, 
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the declarations of the dignity of the Perſon of 
Chriſt, and ſuch as are of a mixed nature, that is, 
ſuch as allude to both Oriental and Jewiſh Hereſy. 
The declarations of the Dignity of Chriſt, are ſo 

eneral, that any perſon, inclined to diſpute, might 


_ queſtion their particular reference to the Ebionites. 


But it ſeems to me, that Scripture 1s all, or nearly 


all, occaſional, and therefore, that a good Inter- 
preter will always be ready to admit particular ap- 


plications of general expreſſions. 

28. I look upon thoſe references in Scripture to 
early Hereſies, which we ſhould call mixed, as bein 
the moſt numerous; becauſe in moſt, or all, newly 
ſettled Churches, there would of courſe be Judai- 


Zing Chriſtians, as well as thoſe, who were tinc- 


tured with the Eaſtern Philoſophy; and becauſe 


| thoſe, who had been Eſſenes, might be conſidered 


as holding the principles of Oriental and Judaical 
Hereſy united. The ſame general expreſſions in 
the ſacred writings might include -both ; Angels 
would imply both thoſe of the Jews, and thoſe of 
the Eaſterns, or Ægyptians, and the ſame is true 
of abſtinence, mortification, celibacy, &c. It ſeems 
to have been the mixture we are ſpeaking of, which 
has occaſioned difficulties and diſputes ; one inter- 
preter referring expreſſions to one kind of Hereſy, 
another to another kind ; and this mixture, if once 
underſtood and admitted, would ſolve difficulties, 
and ſeemingly would remove all occaſion of diſpute. 
St. John's Goſpel may be intended to refute 
Ebionites as much as Gnoſtics; Cerinthus was pro- 
bably ſomething of both: — and, if we review the 
paſſages already cited, we ſhall find ſome mixture 
1n moſt of them; and, if we look into comments, 
we ſhall find, that ſuch mixture has occaſioned 
controverſy, but that it has not been obſerved and 


allowed. —Here, therefore, we cloſe what we had 
| to 
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to ſay upon Scripture, as receiving explanation 
from ancient Hereſies. 

29. But, when we ſet out with this ſabje&, we 
obſerved, that it would prepare us for reading, not 
only the Scriptures, but the ancient Chriſtian Fa- 
thers: a very great part of their employment was 
oppoſing Herely, therefore a knowledge of Hereſy 
muſt throw great light upon their expreſſions.— 
Moreover, a mature conſideration of the nature of 
ancient hereſies, would prevent our being miſled, 
by thoſe calumnies and miſrepreſentations, which 
indiſcreet zeal has occaſioned *.—A right idea of 
the purity of Oriental morality, would make us 
very backward to credit accounts of impurities in 
the Gnoſtic Seats: though we might admit, that 
their very purity might make them, thinking no 


evil, uſe the aſſiſtance of female Diſciples, in 


preaching, or in any of the ſacred miniſterial func- 
tions. | 

30. An inſight into the nature of Hereſy would 
make us candid to thoſe writers, who differed from 
us; we ſhould acknowledge, that no other cauſe 
of Hereſy need be aſſigned, than a deſire of ſolving 
dithculties, which have perplexed the generality 
of thoſe, who have conſidered them : at leaſt, no 
other than this, helped forward with a little vanity, 
and partiality for one's own inventions. 

And reflexion on our preſent ſubject would make 
us, as we were reading any ancient Chriſtian Au- 
thor, conſtantly diſtinguiſh between an error pro- 
feſſed, and one charged by adverſaries upon thoſe, 

who did not profeſs it. Nay, ſuch reflextoa would 

ſuggeſt apologies for the very authors, whoſe ac- 
counts we thought ourlelyes obliged to ſet aſide: 
when we compared times, places, cuſtoms, tradi- 
tions, and ſaw the imperiec Records they had to 
| judge 
* Sce Bayle's Cainites; Lard. Works, Vol. ix, p. 246 
B B 2 
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judge from, and how natural it was for them, in 
their trying ſituations, to be agitated with zeal ; 
we ſhould feel an apprehenſion, that we, under 
the ſame diſadvantages, might have run into more 
faulty exceſſes than they did. 

31. We may conclude this Appendix, by letting 
our eye glance from remote antiquity to Hereſy of 
more modern date. Montanus, Praxeas, and 
others, ran off gradually from the Eaſtern Philo- 
ſophy, though one ſomewhat leſs viſionary remain- 
ed. Indeed Mani perſevered in the old Philoſophy, 
but his attachment was ſingular; he was a Perſian. 
There ſeem always to have been hereſies about the 
Perſon of Chriſt, becauſe his Incarnation 1s ſome- 
thing above our comprehenſion ; had that been 
acknowledged, perhaps controverly and Hereſy 
might have ceaſed; but it only occaſioned new en- 
deavours to ſolve and explain, and therefore new 
Hereſies. Regular, profeſſed diſputes about the 
conſubſtantiality of the Son of God with the Father, 
did not rage till the time of Arius, pretty early in 
the fourth Century; and the different ſolutions of 
the Incarnation, offered by Neſtorius and Eutyches, 
occupied the fifth and fixth Centuries, with the 
help of the Pelagian Controverſy, concerning the 
principles of human agency. —About the ſame time, 
many Hereſies were new formed and faſhioned out 
of thoſe, which had gone before. In the ſeventh 
Century the Orthodox notion of © One Chriſt,” 
or of the Unity of his Perſon, prefled forcibly, 
ſtruck out the' ſect of Monothelites*; and, in the 
N the difficulties N the Incarnation 

gave 

* Cave's names of the 16 centuries. 1. Apoſtolicum. 
2. Gnoſticum. 3. Novatianum. 4. Arianum. 5. Neſtorianum. 
6. Eutychianum. 7. Monotheliticum. 8. Eiconoclaſticum. 


9. Photianum. 10. Obſcurum, 11. Hildebrandinum. 12. Wal- 


denſe. 13. Scholaſticum, 14, Wicklevianum. 15. Synodale. 
16. Reformatum. 
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gave riſe to the Adoptionarii, In the gth, the 
Chriſtian world was divided about the proceſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt, and the Pelagian Controverſy got 


revived. Afterwards, controverly turned upon the 


Sacraments; and various Hereſies ſprung up. Since 
that time, the growing errors and oppreſſions of 
the Church of Rome have divided men into par- 


ties, and thoſe have been moſt branded as Heretics, 
who have ſeparated from her. 


In our own days, we are only reviving old He- 
reſies, and ſaying the ſame things over again; with 


as much ſpirit and animoſity, as if they had never 
been ſaid before. 


BB 3 BOOK 


1 390 J 


B O O K II. 
OF POLEMICAL DIVINITY. 


CHAT L 


| OF TRE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF CONTR0- 


VERS. 


I, 1 right method of conducting debates or 

controverſies ſeems to be one of the {ub- 
jects, which every man ſhould attend to, who 
means to ſtudy all things uſeful for a Divine. Sup- 


pole him never to engage in controverſy himſelf, 


yet, in reading with a mere view to acquiring know: 
ledge, he muſt peruſe many controverſial writers; 
arguments of the greateſt weight, urged with the 
greateſt ſpirit, are to be found in them; and he 
will not fail to receive ſome ſort of bad impreſſions 


from them, if he comes to read them without any 


fixed principles; impreſſions of party malevolence, 
of indiſcreet zeal, or perhaps of 4%, for religion. 
But if he, at any time, engages in the defence 


of religious truth (what he thinks ſuch), againſt 


error and hereſy, he will want right notions of con- 


troverſy {till more: without them, he will be ſure 


to hurt the general intereſts of Religion, if not the 
particular intereſts of that cauſe, which he under- 
takes to defenc. 

Whether, therefore, Controverſy be thought an 


evil or a good (it may be made either), the natue 


and effects of it ſhould be conſidered; and no op- 
portunity 
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portunity ſeems better for 18 to conſider it, than 
the preſent: after we have gone through that part 
of Theology, which relates to all Chriſtians in com- 
mon, and before we come to the diſtinguiſhing 
doctrines of particular ſects: in what is paſt, we 
have ſome controverſy with infidels; in what 1s to 
come, we may have much more with our Chriſtian 
Brethren. 'The Rules of Controverſy, before we 
had ſeen any thing of religious diſpute, would have 
been unintereſting: and, to delay them till we had 
finiſhed all ſubjects of diſcuſſion, would be to loſe 
many good opportunities of uſing and applying 
them. 

2. Controverſy may be made a good or an evil, 
as it is uſed: all ſeem to allow, that it has its ad- 
vantages, and its miſchiefs: what would be moſt 
deſireable, would be, to avoid the miſchiefs, and to 
acquire the advantages; - but it may be queſtioned, 

whether that be poſſible, in the nature of things. — 
Dr. Powell delivered a Charge on the ſubject of 
leſſening the faults of Controverſy, to his 4 3 
deaconry, in which he ſays, © it does not ſeem 
poſſible to remove the miſchiefs, and at the fame 
time preſerve the advantages *: which may rather 
mean, that it is not to be expected, or that it is 
inconceivable, on a footing of experience and pro- 
bability, than that it is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, impoſ- 
ſible. The advantages,” ſays this moſt able 
writer, © ariſe from the debates themſelves, the 
evils, wholly or principally, from the faults of thoſe, 
who conduct them :“ — as nearly, therefore, as 
thoſe faults can be conceived to be remedied, ſo 
nearly can we conceive ourſelves to approach to 
perfect controverſy.— The conception of a contro- 
verſy wholly beneficial, is not an abſurd concep- 
| | tion; 
* Powell's Diſcourſes, p. 298. + Ibidem. 
BB 4 
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tion; in theory there is ſuch a controverſy, what- 


ever there may be in practice. 

I do not ſee, that this aſſertion contradicts any 
thing that Dr. Powell ſays; but the very appearance 
of contradicting him is unpleaſant; as I have a 
much greater opinion of his judgment than of my 
own.—Permit me to recommend his work to your 
peruſal : it is worthy of a peruſal of the mot at- 
tentive kind: indeed, we ſcarce ever ſee the merit 
of his writing on the firſt reading; but, when we 
look back calmly on what he has ſaid, and examine 
every expreſſion, as well as the manner in which 
his thoughts are connected together, then we per- 
ceive, that nothing could be ſaid more properly, 
more clearly, more convincingly, or more beau- 
tifully. We find all the diſcretion and accuracy 


of age, and all the warmth of youthful Benevo— 


lence; all the preciſion and correctneſs of the man 
of ſcience and erudition, with all the propriety and 
practicability (if I may ſo ſpeak) of the man of the 
world.—T am, at all times, ready to pay this tribute 
to his worth, but moſt deſirous of paying it, when 
] ſeem in any way to differ from him. It is but of 
little conſequence to add, that what I ſhall ſay, 
will reſemble what he ſays, in many things, though 
taken chiefly from ſome papers, which 1 wrote ten 
years, I ſuppoſe, before his volume was publiſhed. 

— But to return. 


3. Though the idea of a controverſy wholly be- 


neficial, may not be abſurd, yet, perhaps, it may 
be thought uſeleſs. Where is the good, many are 


apt to fay, of amuſing ourſelves with Utopian 
ſchemes of imaginary perfection? But it ſeems to 
me, as if ſtudying ideal perfection might generally 
be made uſeful, even when the actual attainment 


of it is not to be expected. This ſeems to be al- 


lowed in phyſics, where we ſpeak of bodies as 
perfectly 
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perfectly elaſtic; of the air- pump, and of the flight 
of projectiles, as if there was a perfect vacuum, 
when really the effect of the atmoſphere is conſi- 
derable. It is alſo allowed in the fine arts, as ap- 
pears from the diſcourſes of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
which are capable of being extended beyond paint- 
ing, to poetry, muſic, or to the fine arts in general. 
—] do not ſee why ſtudying ideal perfection would 
not be equally uſeful in reſearches, concerning civil 
Government*, Laws, education: practical rules, 
formed upon ideas of perfection, would be the moſt 
effectual and ſucceſsful; would be moſt likely to 
promote perpetual improvement, and a perpetual 
approach towards perfection in reality. Nor does 
any reaſon appear, why the ſame effects ſhould not 
follow, from ſtudying ideal perfection in controverſy. 
—To preſs forward ꝶ to ideal perfection in morals, 
ſeems to be an endeavour truly Chriſtian. In the 
laſt Chapter of the preceding Book, we ventured to 
imagine, how men might poſſibly have improved, 
by reaſon and experience, without Revelation, 
thinking, that even ſuch imagination might have 
its uſe. If we ſettle what perfection is, we may {till 
fall ſhort of it; but all our endeavours will be 
rightly employed ; whereas, if we aim at ſomething 
wrong, then even our diligence will lead us farther 
and farther from what is right. 

4. There 1s the more need of 1 imagining to our- 
ſelves a faultleſs controverſy, as prejudices have 
been entertained againſt religious controverſy in 
general; ſome men ſeem to ſpeak of it, as if it 
were eſſentially and n evil; —and, while ſuch 


prejudices 
*I look upon Mr. Hume's * Idea of a perfect Common- 
wealth,” to be an uſeful political Eſſay. The Americans may 
1 0 found it ſuch. I once wrote on penal laws, on the ſame 
plan, 
+ See Luke xvi. 16. and 1 Cor. iii. r, 2. alſo Phil. i, 9. 
and iii. 13. and the concluſion of St. Peter's 2d Epiſtle. 
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prejudices prevail, it will be difficult to get men to 
ſtudy it calmly, and regulate it to the beſt advan- 


tage. Common-place abuſe weighs but little with 


a thinking man, but we would wiſh all men to 
join in improving religious controverſy. Some- 
times, we hear even the Clergy * inveighing againſt 
polemic Divines, as if they were public nuiſances, 
and as if nothing good was to be attained, but by 


2 total forbearance from debate and diſcuſſion. 


How is this prejudice to be cured? thoſe, who 
entertain it, ſhould be ealled upon to in, whe- 
ther there is really any thing wrong or hateful in 
diſcuſſing the difficulties, which attend reſearches 
into religion? or, whether what diſguſts them is 
any thing more than the incidental evil, which ariſes 
from ſuch diſcuſhon, when carried on in a faulty 
manner? — There is, to be fure, much acrimony in 
religious diſpute, and much perplexity ariſes from 
it te the reader, and much ſcandal to the people+; 
but, need this be fo ?—may not men {ſpeak the 
truth in Lobe? may they not peaceably oppoſe 
each other in argument, and, when they fail of 


mutual conviction, practice mutual forbearance d? 
Eif this were done, no ſcandal would ariſe, and 


perplexity would ſoon be changed into mild reſig- 
nation to the 1gnorance neceſſarily attendant on 
kmited faculties. 

There have been diſputes on other ſubjects, be- 
des Religion, without ſo much being ſaid againſt 
them; even on Mathematics themſelves; and, ſeem- 
ingly, the more looſe and indefinite diſputes have 


been, the greater acrimony they have occaſioned. 


That 


See Warburton on the Holy Spirit, p. 390. : 
1 Our Honuly muſt be ſuppoſed to refer to Fact, when 1t 
fays, Among all kinds of contention, none is more hurtful - 
than is contention in matters of Religion.“ Homily 12th. 
1 Eph, iv. 15. & Ephiv. 2. 
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That is, where the moſt diffidence has been re- 
quired, there the leaſt has been ſhewn. This is 
obſervable of political diſputes in particular. — It is 
folly, no doubt; but ſhall it hinder men from try- 
ing the force of each others reaſonings by oppo- 
ſition? no, the faults ſhould be proſcribed, but 
the reaſonings preſerved. 

Though there is incidental evil ariſing from re- 
ligious controvetſy, there 1s alſo incidental good : 
this is fo well deſcribed by Dr. Powell, that 1 can- 
not do better than refer you to his Charge“. Now, 

as we ſuffer the incidental good of other diſputes 
to take off our prejudices againſt them, it — 
hard, that we ſhould not do the ſame in religious 
diſputes. Oppoſition to the meaſures of the Engliſh 
Miniſtry, in whom is lodged the executive power, 
when ſhewn in parliatnentary debates, according to 
theory, muſt ſeem inconſiſtent with Loyalty and 
Allegiance; bur our feeling, that it has incidentally 
been the means of preſerving many rights of the 
ſubject, and occaſioning much improvement, mi- 
tigates our averſion to it, and almoſt clears it of 
blame. Attention to the incidental good effects of 


religious diſputes might "ona the lame indul- 
gence. _ 


5. There ſeems to be an Wade in our 
manner of treating thoſe, who are Advocates in 
courts of juſtice: the popular clamour is, that they 
will maintain any thing, right or wrong, een. 
yet they are not, in fact, abhorred or avoided ; they 
are received as private friends, and promoted to be 
public deciders of contentions about our moſt im - 

portant rights. How can this be accounted for, 
but from ſome ſecret perſuaſion in our own minds, 
the nature of which we do not diſtinctly ſee, that 
what * e at firſt got, is capable of 


| ſome 
* Powell's Dilcouſs p. 29 er 
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fome juſtification? Let us ſuppoſe an advocate to 
make an . Apology for his conduct; it may be the 

means of introducing into our minds a favourable 
idea of controverſy in general. 181 0 

* You accuſe me of neglecting ruth; I have no 
concern with truth; the care of that belongs ſolely 
to the Judge: the buſineſs of the whole court of 
Fudicature is, indeed, to ſee to the bottom of a 
difficult queſtion, but that end will be beſt attain- 
ed, if I am employed merely to ſearch out argu. 
ments on one fide, and the Advocate, who 1s op- 
poſed to me, thoſe on the other; and the Judge 
has no labour but that of comparing our Arguments 
together. The Judge muft wiſh it to be fo; it 
cannot be his deſire to have both to find out the 
arguments, and to balance them: and the Adyo. 
cate muſt wiſh it fo; as it would be very difficult, 
and very raſh, for him to attempt a balancing of 
arguments, before he knew what would be thrown 
into the fcale oppoſite to his own.—Beſides, to 
plead and to judge, require different Faculties; if I 
attempt to judge, I damp my invention, and ſome 
forcible argument will be loſt, or miſſed: invent- 
ing, inforcing, arranging, may occupy the mind, 
fo as to leave it very little power of judging.— 
And, if the Judge attempts to invent, or inforce, 
he becomes prejudiced in favour of his own inven- 
tions, he gets heated, and his powers' of judging 
are greatly impaired.” = wth 

6. What has now been faid, in the perſon of 
the Advocate, with regard to controverſies in Courts 
of Juſtice, may be made general, or applied to 
controverſies of all kinds. In debating any queſ- 
tion, there are Hree departments; the for, the 
againſt, and the determination. If he, who has the 
firſt committed to him, has nothing to do but to 


find out and inforce arguments on one ſide, he will 
exhibit 


* 
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exhibit a ſtronger body of argument on that fide, 
than could be furniſhed in any other way; and the 
fame is true of him, whoſe taſk is to produce ar- 
guments on the other ſide; both theſe perſons may 
be heated, and may be prejudiced, each in favour 
of his own arguments; but ſuch prejudices will be 
in a great meaſure removed by him, who has the 


third department. If he has his judgment perfectly 
cool, his mind free from all fatigue and hurry, his 


opinion unbiaſſed, he will be able to make a much 


better deciſion, than if he had taken all the de- 


partments to himſelf; beſides that his views will be 


much more deep and comprehenſive *. 

7. For the ſake of ſimplicity, we ſpeak as if one 
department was of courſe committed to one perſon 
only: but this need not be always the caſe; ſome- 
times great advantage may be reaped from a number 
being concerned in each department: in a number, 
there will be animation, and at the ſame time diſ- 


cretion : each individual catches {ſpirit from the reſt, 


by ſympathy or emulation; and yet each hinders 
the others from indulging their peculiar fancies.— 
Beſides, it ſometimes happens, that, in order to 
ſpread truth, you muſt overturn error; this may 
require great courage and force; for men are often 
tenacious of their errors, and exaſperated when 
their prejudices are attacked; a fingle individual 
may fail in this taſk, when a number may {ucceed. 

8. It 1s poſſible, that conſiderable good might 
be attained in the inveſtigation of Truth, by the 
tor and againſt and the determinatioa being kept 
e though we ſuppoſe the three parties to 


have 


In making watches (the niceſt of machines), I ſuppoſe one 
man gives himſelf up to one part, another to another, and, at 
laſt, one is wholly employed in putting the parts together : The 
ſeparation of taſks ſeems ſtill more needful, where ſome of 
them diſqualify the mind for others. 


+ Dr. Powell ſays ſomething to this purpoſe, p p. 296, 297. 


have different intereſts; but it does not ſeem, as if 
controverſy would arrive to perfection, till theſe three 
came to co-operate, and to act as different members 
of the ſame ſociety, under the guidance of a common 
underſtanding. The only difficulty would be, to 
give them ſufficient force and energy; there would 
be a temptation to remiſſneſs, if no real oppoſition 
of views and intereſts ſubſiſted. And this may be 
the ground of the opinion, that we cannot have the 

advantages of controverſy, without its mifchiefs. 
On account of this difficulty, it may be worth 
while to diſtinguiſh Controverly into voluntary and 
involuntary. Voluntary is when the parties do not 
decidedly differ, as to the matter in queſtion, but 
have doubts in common, which they with to have 
cleared up by debate; involuntary is when, from 
the beginning, there are two oppoſite opinions, and 
each party expects his own opinion to appear the 
moſt true, after the diſcuſſion: this fort I call in- 
voluntary, becauſe no party chuſes to have his opi- 
nion controverted, and each is driven into a diſpute, 
by a defire to defend what he thinks the truth.— 
Voluntary controverſy has been often made a part 
of education; or an exerciſe for minds grown to 
maturity, which may be confidered as a fort of 
education in a more extenſive ſenſe *. From what 
may be ſeen (eſpecially in foreign countries) of the 
ſpirit, with which {ſcholaſtic diſputations are carried 
on, we may form an 1dea how even voluntary con- 
troverſy may be animated, or even raiſed to the 
vigour and energy of involuntary. There ſeems to 
want nothing but public celebrities, in which emu- 
lation and love of honour or fear of ſhame are 
called forth; where applauſe and victory are re- 
wards, followed ſometimes, perhaps, by what are 
. | commonly 


* Is an amicable ſuit in Chancery any thing like voluntary 
controverſy? or is it mere form, as to the controverſial part? 
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commonly thought more ſubſtantial diſtinctions.— 
Involuntary controverſialiſts ſeldom want a ſpur, 
but if, at any time, they ſhould, they might be 
made the Champions of two oppoſite parties. In 
the natural courſe of improvement, involuntary 
controverſy would keep approaching nearer and 
nearer to the form and diſpoſition of voluntary; in 
which form it ought, if poſſible, always to be car- 
ried on. | 
9. We will conclude this Chapter with giving, 
from what has been faid, an idea of an uſeful con- 
troverſy; though a controverſy may take place in 
ſuch various circumſtances, that it may be difficult 
to uſe general expreſſions, which ſhall not belon 
to one ſort more than to another. A ba 
may be verbal or written; or, 1t may be partly one 
and partly the other. It may take up a few hours, 
or it may take up twenty years; and ſo on: but 
the candid will make allowances for expreſſions, 
that ſeem to ſuit one fort more than another. All 
the parties concerned, then, ſet out with a ſtrong 
and ardent love of truth: they are all ſenſible of 
difficulties, and they think a free debate would be 
the moſt likely means of clearing them up. The 
agree to unite 1n trying this method ; they lay 
down a propoſition, containing the ſubject to be 
diſcuſſed: they give to a due number of perſons, 
duly qualified, the taſk of inventing and inforcing 
all poſſible arguments for that propoſition ; and 
they take the ſame care, with regard to arguments 
againſt it; and they look well to the perſon or 
perſons, who ſhall compare and balance the argu- 
ments adduced, and give a final determination: — a 
competent time having been employed in prepara- 
lion, the arguments for are produced and inforced: 
theſe being examined, and any weakneſſes in them 
or fallacies expoſed, the arguments again appear 
In like manner: a reply is made, on one fide and 
tne 


* 
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the other, till there appears to be a waſte of time 
and attention 1n proceeding farther; and then the 
determination begins: ſometimes, perhaps, it may 
begin according to ſome rule formed on a number 
of inſtances, which becomes cuſtomary :—this de- 
termination is diſpaſſionate and candid, neat, or- 
derly, preciſe: free from bias to one fide or the 
other; aſſuming an air of dignity and ſuperiority, 
which may have the effect of filencing the Advo- 
cates, in caſe they ſhall have contracted any pre- 
zudices by the earneſtneſs of pleading: and marking 
fuch a benevolent anxiety for truth {and juſtice, 
which may be conſidered as a ſpecies of truth), 
fuch an elevated reſpect for what is right and gene- 
rally beneficial, as may render mere victory and 
ſuperiority in diſpute contemptible. Such a deter- 
mination would ſeldom fail, if ever, of promoting 
improvement; and it would, in ſome ſenſe, always 
give ſatisfaction: becauſe it would leave every one 
ſatisfied, that every thing had been done which 
could be done, with the faculties and opportunities 
afforded, at the time, by Divine Providence. 

It muſt be owned, that ſuch diſputations and 
conferences as have been hitherto inſtituted, for 
the purpoſe of deciding doubts and diſſenſions re- 
ſpecting religion, have not been attended with 
ſucceſs; we might inſtance in the Diſputations at 
Oxford, in the reign of Queen Mary, and the 
Hampton-Court Conference, in the reign of James 
the Firſt; but it would not be very difficult to aſ- 
fign reaſons for the failure of ſuch diſcuſſions. — 
Sterne may have had an idea not unlike ours, when 
he ſaid, * 1 reverence truth as much as any body; 
bur, when it has flipped us, if a man will but take 
me by the hand, and go quietly and ſearch for it, 
as for a thing we have both loſt, and can neither 
of us do well without, —T'll go to the world's end 
with him ;—But J hate diſputes.” 5 

CHAP. 
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OF THE QUALITIES OF A CONTROVERSIALIST. 


* 
1. IN each controverſy we ſuppoſe zhree charac- 
ters, though 1t 1s poſſible, that one man may 
aſſume more characters than his own; two Advo- 
cates, and a Fudge, In order to make controverſy 
as uſeful as it may be made, we muſt conſider thoſe 
qualities, which each of theſe perſons ought to have, 
or to acquire; and thoſe, which each ought to 


avoid. —If it be aſked, whether we ſuppoſe contro- 


verſy here to be voluntary or involuntary, we may 
anſwer, that all involuntary controverſy ought to 
be carried on, as if it were voluntary, or as nearly 


as poſſible; and, therefore, that we have the idea 


of the voluntary ſort. os 
Our 70 advocates ought to have the /ame qua- 


litres; and therefore we may ſay, that we will firſt 


treat of the qualities of the Advocate, and then of 
thoſe of the Judge. Qualities ' may be good or 
bad; we will firſt treat of the good qualities of an 
Advocate, or of the qualities of a good Adyocate; 
and then, of his bad qualities, or faults; that is, 
of the faults, which he ought particularly to ſtudy 


to avoid, as being thoſe to which he is moſt liable. 
An Advocate may have ſome good qualities re- 


ſpecting himſelf (as it may be called), and ſome 
relating to his Adverſary. And he may have faults 
reſpecting both. — Thoſe, which reſpect himſelf, may 


be conceived as ſubſiſting in his character, before 
he becomes an advocate; or ſuch as appear in his 
preparing himſelf for controverſy; or ſuch as appear 
in the actual controverting: or ſuch as appear in 


YOL."I.: NG = his 
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his hearing objectious, to what he has advanced, and 
in his anſwering. 

Firſt, then, as to the good qualities of an Advo- 
cate reſpeCting himſelf, in his character, before he 
becomes an Advocate. He ought to be one, who 
has been brought up to feel a ſtrong love of truth, 
though he does not judge finally what is truth, ſo 
as to prevent his uſing any argument, in which he 
ſees a fallacy diſtinctly, though he may uſe argu- 
ments, which he faintly and imperfectly ſees what 
he thinks a poſſibility of anſwering. He ought to 
have had a regular improvement in knowledge, to 
be in habits of induſtry, patience, perſeverance; to 
have powers of inventing and diſtinguiſhing; na- 
tural animation, or warmth, tempered with pru- 
dence; powers of pleafing; and, if he has ſome 
ambition, and love of honour, we will not reckon 
them amongſt the bad qualities, but the good, ſo 
long as they are not perverted or abuſed, 

In preparing for controverſy, he ſhould have keen 
penetration; ſhouid acquire comprehenſive views 
of various ſubjects, communicating with each other; 
he ſhould have power of bringing ſhapeleſs hints 
and ſurmiſes, into form; neatneſs of conception and 
arrangement, ſo that the ſeries of his topics ſhould 
have force from the manner of their ſucceſſion; he 
ſhould have ſtrength of mind to bear ſuſpenſe of 
judgment, ro erexew: becauſe a temporary ſuſpenſe 
of judgment is frequently neceſſary, in order to 
acquire an opinion, which need not afterwards be 
given up. 

In the actual pleading; he ſhould have copia ver- 
borum, uſed fo as non obſtrepere fibi ipſi; per- 
ſpicuity, ſo as non offundere nebulas; he ſhould 
have ornament to attract, ora to rouſe, ubs to 
intereſt and affect: yet all this, without N 
| rom 
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from fmplitity, without giving up the form of rea- 
ſoning and preciſe argument. 

During the time that he was to be the hearer ; 
he ſhould give unremitting aftention; he ſhould be 
acute in diſcerning fallacy, ready in turning a 
thought into a new ſhape, and bringing it round 
to his own fide:—yet not afraid to appear ſtupid, 
when he is diffatisfied with what is urged as allow- 
able :—open to 7 and frank and brave 
in acknowledging it. 

So much for the good qualities of the Advocate 
reſpeCting himſelf; now we come to thoſe reſpecting 
his 1 

T ſhould reckon amongſt the good qualities 

75 an Advocate which relate to his Adverſary, a 
generous emulation; this ſhould be ſoftened and 
ennobled by a benevolent and reſpectful carriage 
and manner, as to one engaged with himſelf in the 
purſuit of truth and rectitude. Yet, at the fame 
time that an Advocate's manner was kind and re- 
ſpectful to his Adverſary, it ſhould be undaunted, 
open and frank. He ſhould, however, be patient, 
not eaſily provoked: and if, at any time, his opi- 
nion was neceſſarily ſuch as ſcemed harſh and hoſtile, : 
ſtill he ſhould keep ſtrictly to thoſe Laws of War, 
which the nature of the contention required. 

3. The /aults of the Advocate ariſe in the ſame 
circumſtances with his good qualities. 

His character may be ſuch, that he may habi- 
wally love victory more than truth; inſtead of 
having acquired knowledge, he may be one, who 
thinks to ſucceed by a diſplay of words; it may be 
his turn to affect ſtrokes of genius, and look upon 
application as illiberal drudgery; or, on the other 
hand, his character may be duch, that he may be 
pedantic; rely wholly on dry, cold argumentation, 

Er without 
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without thinking of making his arguments aſſume 
a pleaſing form. | 

In preparing for coils, he may give way 
to any faulty bias in his character: he may content 
himſelf with ſuperficial or narrow views; the topics, 
that he hits upon, he may leave unfiniſhed, or ill 
arranged And he may be ſo impatient, as to adopt 
any crude notion, rather than bear a ſtate of ſuſ- 
penſe till he has maturely conſidered the grounds 
and reaſons, upon which he ſhould proceed. 

In pleading, he may want words; or, if he has 
them, may throw them into confuſed heaps: —he 
may want perſpicuity, ornament, force, ſentiment; 
or, having theſe, he may ſhew too clearly, that they 
are the principal objects of his attention. 

While he is hearing or receiving the Arguments 
of his Antagoniſt, he may be ſometimes inattentive, 
or too cafily confounded by a ſpecious argument: 
—or, dreading the appearance of ſtupidity, he may 
pretend to underſtand an argument, when it is 
really unmeaning ; he may catch at any ſeeming 
advantage, which, when he has got it, turns out 
to bring him more harm than good: It will be alſo 
a great fault, if he is diſingenuous, and ſhews, that 
he wiſhes not to be convinced of any error; or if, 
when convinced, he be too cowardly to own 1t. 

4. The faults of an Advocate reſpecting his op- 
ponent, may be, in like manner, conceived from 
| his good qualities already mentioned. Inſtead of 
emulation, he may ſhew envy: he may be unkind, 
or diſreſpectful; —or, on the contrary, he may affect 
a too fawning and effeminate politeneſs.— When an 
oppoſition of opinions ſeems unavoidable, he may 
be too petulant or impatient; and, in his attacks, 
which he deems neceſſary, he may make uſe of 
unfair methods, anſwering to poiſoned weapons in 
war, 
Though 
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Though theſe faults muſt be the oppoſites to 
the good qualities, yet I look upon the mention of 
them as far from uſeleſs: the deſcriptions of the 
good and the bad qualities throwing light upon 
each other. Our enumeration of qualities does not 
pretend to be complete, but is only ſuch as to open 
the ſubject before us, and put the attentive into a 
train of thinking. 

5. The qualities of the Judge, 8884 and bad, 
may be more briefly deſcribed ; Tis character being 
more even and uniform, than chat of the Advocate. 
He ſhould be more knowing than the Advocates; 
ſo, at leaſt, as to have no new elements to learn.— 
He ſhould be ſuperior to them, (or be made fo) by 
age, rank, or other things. He ſhould have a 
greatneſs of mind, which would make him diſdain 
all partiality * and narrow views. He ſhould be 
capable of making the niceſt diſtinctions, as very 
few ingenious arguments can be ſolved without 
them.—As he has to judge from the whole of what 
he hears, a ſtrong and nice retention muſt be re- 
quiſite, and a power of throwing out ſuperfluous | 
matter, and ſetting the forcible parts in direct op- 
poſition to each other, Nor is it any trifling talent 
to make that, which has been urged in pompous 
and inflated language, ealy and familiar, clear and 
popular. 

It may be doubted how far ornament and refined 
wit, attic falt, ſhould be reckoned a quality of a 
Judge:—if all people loved truth heartily, and 
were capable of underſtanding and reliſhing nice 
diſtinctions, it would not be neceſſary: but a love 
of truth does not ſufficiently animate the generality ; 
and nice diſtinctions often give diſguſt, by wearing 

an 


* The Profeſſors at Helmſtadt uſed to take an oath to be of 
no party. Calixtus was a great Moderator, Moſheim, Vol. ii. 
Quarto, p P 488. 
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an appearance of ſophiſtry and evaſion: therefore, 
it were rather upon the whole deſireable, that the 
Judge ſhould have lomething lively and entertain- 
ing in his manner. His wit, or fancy, ſhould be 
of a lofty, poliſhed, refined nature, never conde- 
ſcending to meanneſs or vulgar buffoonery. It 
ſhould be a wit ſeeming to diſdain wit. 

The faults, into which a Judge is moſt likely to 
run, not to ſpeak of any ſo plain as ignorance, 
confuſion, inattention, inſenſibility to truth, are, 
interfering with the Advocates, or becoming in 
ſome degree an Advocate himſelf; connecting opi- 
nions with his own perſon, or making them, in 
{ome ſort, his own; uſing a multitude of words, in 
order to ſhew binidelf fluent, without a view to new 


arrangement, ſhortening, familiarizing.— According 


to what has been ſaid, we may add, that it is a 
fault of a Judge of controverſy to be dull. 
6. It follows eaſily, from a review of the quali- 


ties of Advocate and Judge, now enumerated, that 
the beſt Advocate would be the worſt Judge, and 


the beit Judge the worſt Advocate. But we will 
not again compare their qualities; the point will 
be ſufficiently clear from ſuggeſting, that, in gene- 
ral, Parents would be the beſt poſſible . Advocates 
for their Children, and the leaſt able to judge in 


any cauſes relating to them. 


So far the qualities of controverſialiſts have 
been taken from the nature of the thing; from ſup- 
poſitions of theory; and the obſervations made upon 
them have been ſuch, as might, ſuit any time or 
place: we ſhall now find it worth our while to 
ſpeak of them, more with a view to /act; but, as 
tha chief purpoſe of doing ſo muſt be, to fee what 

lations ought to be made in controverly, we 
need not dwell on any good qualities, which are at 
preſent oblervab 1 in controverſialiſts, but may 75 
ne 
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fine ourſelves to thoſe faults, which ſeem to require 
a reformation. 


8. All the faults, which are obſervable in our 


own times, in the conducting of controverſy, ſeem 
as if they might originate from our wrong principles 
in undertaking it; from our making it an ile 
contention amongſt different ſects for ſuperiority, 
inſtead of an amicable contention amongſt brethren 
for the clearing up of truth. Or, if ſome of theſe 
faults ſeem as if they might ſubſiſt, even in ami- 
cable controverſy, yet they would in that ſubſiſt in 
a leſs degree, and would be much more eaſily recti- 
fied. More particularly; the faults, which prin- 
cipally ſtrike us at preſent, may be divided into 
| ſuch as the controverſialiſt has belonging to him- 
ſelf, or ſuch as he has towards his Adverſary.— Of 
the former ſort, are, i. Various ways of ming the 
queſtion. 11, Various modes of preſumption, or want 


of difidence; or, what comes to the ſame thing, 


of careleſſneſs about falling into error. The faults 
of the latter ſort may be conſidered as different 
ſpecies of Ho/ilities, where no hoſtility ought to 
take place. | 

9. i. We find amongſt diſputants various ways 
of miſſing the queſtion. In order that a controverſy 
ſhould ſubſiſt, there muſt be ſuppoſed ſome pro- 
_ poſition laid down, which one fide takes in the 


affirmative ſenſe, the other in the negative: I appre- 


hend, all queſtions might be put into this form,— 
Now, if we have no ideas to ſuch propoſition, we 
cannot affirm or deny any thing about it; and 
therefore the whole diſpute, in ſuch caſe, may be 
looked upon as miſſing the queſtion: diſputes of 
this nature are merely verbal: that is, controverſies 
about unintelligible doctrines are controverſies about 
nothing. — Notwithſtanding this, there may be 
lome intelligible diſputes relating to unintelligible 

CC4 _ doctrines; 
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doctrines; as, concerning expreſſions of Scripture, 

on which ſuch doctrines are founded;—but the 
fault of which we are ſpeaking, has place at any 
time, when men ſpeak without ideas, as if they 
had diſtin& conceptions. —Sometimes, the ule of 
learned terms is apt to make men deceive themſelves, 
and take for granted, that they have ideas, becauſe 
they ule high- ſounding words. 

Sometimes, diſputants miſs the queſtion, by 
upponng a queſtion to be more extenſive than it 

s; or by getting beyond the limits of that, which is 
properly in agitation :—as when, in diſputing about 
the uſe of ceremonies or habits in religious worſhip, 
they urge arguments, as if the queſtion was about 
the ule of religious worſhip.— To this there may be 
an oppoſite fault, which muſt conſiſt in arguing, 
as if the ſubject were Je extenſive than it really IS; 
as if, for inſtance, the queſtion was only about the 
rights of a ſingle individual, when it really affects 
every individual; or the whole Church of Chriſt. 

Another way of miſting the queſtion is, urging 
that ſuch an opinion is held by ſome perſon gene- 
rally diſapproved, inſtead of proving that the opinion 
is falſe.— This is the doctrine of Spinoza, Toland, 
Tindal, Hobbes, Hume; ſo ſay diſputants, inff- 
nuating thereby, that it is to be reprobated: as if 
there was any of theſe writers, who had not writ- 
ten many truths, — The queſtion is not, whether 
Mr. Hume wrote ſuch an opinion, but whether it 
is true. 

10. 1, We find amongſt controverſialiſts va- 

rious inde of preſumptuous confidence, or taking 
opinions for granted, or want of carefulneſs about 
running into fallhood and error. 

They will ſometimes preſume ſo much upon the 
truth of their own tenets, that they will defend 
them by arguments, which they themſelves think 
inconcluſive. 
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inconcluſive. The danger of this is well deſcribed 
by Dr. Powell x. Something of this ſort, we for- 
merly ſaid +, was once allowed among Chriſtians, 
and called diſputing x«r* oxovopran } 

It 1s frequently ſeen, that men uſe arrogant lan- 
guage, and declamatory expreſſions, ſetting aſide 
all doubt, that the truth is on their ſide. But why 
may not their adverſaries do the ſame? and, if they 
do, one arrogant and declamatory expreſſion i is as 
good as another; and they all together are ſo many 
hindrances to the ſettlement of the. truth. It is 
ſometimes found, that people even commend de- 
clamatory expreſſions on their own fide, as if what 
they hold for truth muſt be acknowledged truth. 
But this is not of the nature of regular contention, 
even amongſt enemies. Though every one reckons | 
himſelf in the right, and his enemy in the wrong, 
when he declares war, yet, 1n carrying on war, 
one party 1s to be eſteemed as much 1n the right 
as another: no one party muſt uſe any mode of 
attack, which he will aot allow to be uſed againſt 
himſelf. The rules for carrying on contention do 
not at all intermeddle with the queſtion, who was 
right in beginning contention. Bigotry is being ſo 
blindly attached to one religious perſuaſion, as to 
think, that it is to be inforced by all methods 
whatſoever: by methods, which would be thought 
very oppreſſive, if made uſe of to inforce ſome dif- 
ferent perſuaſions. 

Want of diffidence makes diſputants forget, that 
we may have a probability to act upon, and yet be 
very far from certainty; whatever is only probable 
may be falſe d, and yet ſuperior probability, how- 
ever trifling the ſuperiority, is ſufficient to deter- 
mine our action. Though men, therefore, may 


have 


* P, 305. + Book I. PR xii. Sect. DG 
1 Moſheim, Cent. iii. 2. 3. 10. Book 1. xv. 15. 
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have evidence enough to a& upon, they may not 
have enough to entitle them to inſult others, or 
triumph over them, as being certainly in error, 
Indeed, thoſe, who are clearly convinced, ſeldom 
inſult: ſatisfied with themſelves, they are kind and 
candid to others. 

11. The ſecond ſort of faults obſervable in con- 
troverſies is that, by which a man does ſomethin 
wrong towards his adverſary. The faults of this 
claſs have here been ſaid * to be all different ſpecies 
of Hoftilities;” all hoſtilities are faults, where no 
hoftility is neceſſary. | 


We have already mentioned the folly of uſing 
expreſſions on one fide, which may be uſed with 
equal right on the other, as not forwarding, but 
rather hindering the ſettlement of truth; and what 
was {aid may ** to ſhew the fault of uſing any 
unfair methods of attack; of doing any thing againſt 
an adverſary, and blaming him a doing the ſame 
in return. Several hoſtilities being of this kind, 
this idea may accompany the mention of them. 
It is a common fault of controverſy, to run into 
per ſonal reflexions; to endeavour to throw diſgrace 
upon a cauſe, by diſgracing thoſe who defend it. 
If the perſon of an us 18 can be made con- 
temptible, or odious, it is reckoned a great thing; 
and therefore all ſiniſter notives are aſcribed to him. 
Sometimes, the reviling is made to extend to his 
profeſſion, his family, his country; as if defects in 
theſe, or in himſelf, could make his arguments 
defective.— Sometimes, in religious controverſy, 
the ſolemn duty of Prayer has been made the ve- 
hicle of detraction.—In other things, the ſame per- 
ſons would not run into the ſame abſurdities; they 


would liſten to arguments, abſtracted from all 2 | 
| | „ 1084 


® Sect. 8. 
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ſonal conſiderations, if even a murderer was to urge 
any in his own defence. | 

It is alſo a common fault, to charge upon an 
adverſary conſequences drawn from his doctrines, as 
if he profeſſed thoſe conſequences, as much as the 
doctrines from which they were drawn. Yet it 
may be eafily underſtood, that, if I do not acknow- 
ledge a deduced doctrine or maxim to be true, 


whatever evil there may be in it, I am free from 


that evil at preſent. Perhaps, ſometimes, the de- 
duced doctrine may be of a dangerous ſort; fo 
that a perſon might wiſh to hold it ſecretly; till, 
till I ſhew ſome marks of holding it, I cannot be 
juſtly charged as its favourer. 

It is a common fault in controverſy, to throw 


odium upon an argument, by referring it to an 


odious party. This 1s rank Popery; or, it is 
reviving the ſcepticiſm of Pyrrho, the fatality of the 
Stoics,) &c.—as if no man thought for himſelf, in- 
dependently of Party. | 

This approaches near to what was before men- 
_ tioned, as a mode of miſſing the queſtion in de- 
| bate; and it may be obſerved, of the other faults 
towards the adverſary, that there is inaccuracy in 
them, as well as malevolence. 

By the combination of theſe faults, we find con- 
troverſy, eſpecially in Books, very different from 


what it ought to be: a kind of illiberal ſcolding 


and fighting, a mutual buffeting of reputations : 
ſometimes, a mere effuſion of perſonal enmity ; 


ſometimes, a wretched diſingenuous trial of ſkill, 


a literary prize-fighting, exhibited to certain ſpec- 
tators, who afford it their attention: the prize, per- 
haps, a few followers, or a little applauſe; or, poſ- 
ſibly, the patronage of ſome powerful Bigots, who 
have rewards to beſtow. 


12. According 


: 4 
N 


12. According to our idea of controverſy, there 
ſhould be Aree parties concerned, two Advocates 
and a Judge: but, in written controverſy, we ſel- 
dom ſee more than u parties; theſe are to be 
called Advocates; but each of theſe takes upon him 
ſomething of the character of the Judge; and, of 
courſe, their duties will vary from thoſe of the per- 
fe& Advocate. Each muſt be leſs the Advocate 
than a perfect Advocate, and leſs the Judge than a 
perfect Judge : each ſhould endeavour to aſſume 
the qualities of an Advocate, when he is doing the 
buſineſs of an Advocate, and the qualities of a 
Judge, when he is performing the part of a Judge. 
—An attempt to do this would leſſen prejudice, 
partiality, paſſion; and would generate an increaſe 
of candour, benevolence, and reaſon: would make 
the parties more deſirous of coming to an agree- 
ment; and, for that purpoſe, more earneſt to diſ- 
cover the real truth k.. . 

13. It may be proper to diftinguiſh here between 
ſome of the ways of reaſoning, which have been 
reprobated in this Chapter, and ſome, which bear 
fome reſemblance to them, and are allowed by 
Logicians. | +. 

We have here proſcribed all perſonal reflexions 
in controverly ; is that proſcribing all uſe of the 
argumentum ad hominem no, that is a way of ar- 
guing, which may be very uſeful for certain ends, 
and in its proper place . To argue in this way is, 
according to Mr. Locke, „to preſs a man with 
confequences drawn from his own principles or 
conceſhions;”—and, though Mr. Locke ſpeaks of 
its inferiority to the argumentum ad judicium, he 


OWnNS 


 * Truth, or Juſtice; either word might do; all virtues have 
been conſidered as ſpecies of Truth; and alſo as reducible to 
Juſtice. 8 5 55 

1 See before, 1. 17. 19. 
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owns it may diſpoſe” a man * for the reception 


of truth,” which ſeems a very important matter; 
thoſe, who are diſpoſed tor the reception of trut ch. | 
ſeldom fail to embrace it. When our Saviour had 
only to overcome the prejudices of the Jews, it 


was ſurely right reaſoning: to convince them, that, 


in rejecting him as their Meſhah, they acted an 


inconſiſtent part: and it is now right to ſhew the 


ſame (as Biſhop Butler does) to thoſe, who object 


to Chriſtianity what they allow in Natural Religion. 
Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee®, 22-18 


a very fair method in practice,” though not ſo well 
adapted to ſpeculation: but it may often remove 
all difficulties, which actually lie in the way at any 
particular time. But perſonal reflections are not 


concluſive in any circumſtances whatever; they are 


ſo many meteors, which only dazzle and miſlead. 


An argumentum ad hominem may ſometimes 


imply a perſonal reflection accidentally; as, when it ; 
is urged, you, who are a Papiſt, ſuperſtitious, and 


intolerant, have no right to ſpeak in ſuch a manner. 
Sometimes, perhaps, men may be induced to 


uſe the method of charging conſequences, by its 
likeneſs to what 1s called in Logic reductio ad 


abſurdum: but that 15 as ſtrict a Jemnoatiration as 


any whatever; if you lay down a propoſition, and 


from it deduce conſequences, till you come to an 


propoſition, which is undeniably falſe, then it fol- 
lows, that the propoſition, with which you ſet out, 


was falſe, and its contradictory true.—But the con- 
ſequences charged in the kind of controverſy, which 


we are ſpeaking of, are no conſequences in the 
nature of things; they are only practical conſe- 
quences, preſumed to follow — ſuch as need not 


ROO, and, in Ak, generally do not. 


* Luke abs 22. 
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It might be conſidered, how far the arguments 
of ſuperior to inferior beings are neceſſarily of the 
nature- of the argumentum ad hominem. God 
cannot reaſon with us fully, © his thoughts are not 
as our thoughts:” and the ſame may be applied, 
in a leſs degree, when wiſe men reaſon with the 
ignorant: yet, reaſoning with men according to 
their conceptions, anſwering fools according to their 
folly, is not exactly the ſame thing as reaſoning with 
them from their concęſſions; or requiring them to act 
on the ſame principles in all caſes: yet, it will often 
happen, that, when you are obliged to condeſcend 

to men's conceptions, you can only argue with them 
on their own principles: as far as higher principles 
are neceſſary, they muſt be left unconvinced. 

14. The laſt thing to be taken notice of, in this 
Chapter, 1s the /cripturat idea of controverſy. 

Miſapplication of Scripture has done much harm 
in controverſy; and there is ſome excuſe for it.—In 
the Old Teſtament, we find nations exterminated 
as being idolaters; idolatrous Prieſts cut off; curſes 
denounced: In the New, we meet with inſtances 
of ſuch imperfect controverſial reaſoning as the ar- 
gumentum ad hominem; and ſeveral ſeemingly 
harſh * expreſſions. | 3 

To give particular anſwers here to all the argu- 
ments, which might. be drawn from this ſource, 
would carry us too far: ſomething has been ſaid, 
in ſpeaking of the Chriſtian + Fathers; ſomething 
= | „ 

* Matt, xxiii. 27. whited ſepulchres. Luke xiii. 32. go tell 
that Fox. As xxiii. 3. whited wall. (but compare xxiii. 5.) 
Gal. v. 12. cut off that trouble you. Phil. iii. 2. Dogs, conci- 
fion. Tit. iii. 10. an Heretic &c. reject. 2 Pet. it. 1. dam- 
nable Hereſies. Jude 8. and 10. filthy dreamers—as Brute Beaſts. 
Labbé makes theſe texts &c. his apology for uſing harſh ex- 
preſſions in controverſy about Pope Joan. Script, Eccleſ. Vol. 
I. p. 1004, 

+ 1. 12. 14. 
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will occur on the 18th and 33d Articles of the 
Church of England.—At preſent, we muſt content 
ourſelves with general anſwers.— Of the argumen- 
tum ad hominem I need ſay nothing more: — Many: 
of the difficulties, taken out of the Old Teftament, 


are only parts of Divine Government, in ſeparating 
the Jews from their 1dolatrous neighbours. In: 
which we are to confider, that the eſtabliſhed mo- 
rality of the times muſt be ſuppoſed to be permitted: 
God had probably no more plan of revealing moral 
than natural Philoſophy. Many of thoſe in the 


New Teſtament are inſtances of accommodation, 
alluſion, and the kind of quotation explained, B. 1. 
Chap. xvi. Sect. 13.—Some may be ſolved by cuſ- 
tom, and Homer's * oe , xuvog oppracrr” Eu, 
might aſſiſt in the ſolution, as well as expreſſions 
in ancient Engliſh writers.—Some harſhneſſes are 
deſcriptions of Sects; ſome imply rules of eccleſiaſ- 
tical diſcipline. Some would go off on examina- 
tion; as Jude, ver. 10, 1 

The removal of theſe difficulties will be illuſtrated 
by the texts, where no ſuch circumſtances aroſe; 
theſe being plain texts, for the moſt part, ſhew the 


true ſcriptural meaning. 


Ll 


2 Cor. 11. 6. 7. © Ye ought rather to forgive 


him, and comfort him.” Here, the occaſion 


ſhould be clearly ſeen: the Fornicator + had been 


cenfured by the majority; St. Paul is very delicate 
in avoiding perſonalities. 


Gal. vi. 1. reſtore, in the ſpirit of meekneſs.“ 


Epheſ. iv. 15. © Speaking the truth in Love.” 

1 Tim. iii. 2. A Biſhop muſt be didaαννẽjr, have 
all the temper, &c. of a good teacher. 2 

2 Tim. 11. 24, 25. 1s ſtrong and full; for the 
occaſion, ſee Michaelis's Introductory Lectures, p. 
363, quarto. 5 

„ 5 Tit. 
* II. Lib. i. v. 225. + See Locke on the place. 
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Tit. iii. 2. ſhews, what an Eccleſiaſtic ſhould 
teach men to be. 5 > 
Jude, ver. 9. even that is againſt © railing accu- 
ſation.” - 5 
One might argue, moreover, from the New Teſ- 
tament putting men upon a footing of Brethren: 
and, laſtly, one might urge, that the exhortations 
to forbearance being plain, the more difficult parts 
of Scripture are not rightly interpreted, if they are 
not made conſiſtent with them, allowance being 
made for different occaſions. ET 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Il. 


OF. INTRODUCING RIDICULE INTO CONTRO- 
VERSY: AND FIRST, OF RIDICULE IN GE- 
NERAL. 


535 ſeen the nature of controverſy, and 
the qualificarions of controverſialiſts, I 
might now proceed to deduce rules, and give in- 
ſtances of the need there is of them; but a ſubject 
of magnitude, the ſubje& of ridicule, ſtands in 
my way: to paſs it by, would be to omit what has 
ſometimes been made a conſiderable ingredient 1 in 
controverſy; to treat it fully, would require a ſe- 
parate work; eſpecially as I know not any Author *, 

who has written upon it in a manner perfectly ſa- 
tisfactory. I muſt ſay ſomething of it, and be as 
conciſe as poſſible. 

Ridicule may be uſed, either as a friend or enemy 
to true Religion. There are ſome extravagances 
in the practice of piety, for which it has been 
thought the only remedy .- That it can be an 
enemy r, need ſcarce be mentioned: as a friend, 
we ſhould ſecure it, and cultivate it; and alſo learn 
how to employ it to advantage; —as an enemy, we 
ſhould learn how to guard againſt it. 

2. The 


. „ Hartley, } in his Eflay « on Man, has done much on this ſub- 
jet. Bp. Warburton has treated it, with a view to religion, 
in his Dedication to the Free-thinkers, and in his Preface to his 
Book on the Holy Spirit. 

+ See Provincial Letters, by Paſcal : Molicre 8 Tartuffe: 
Swift's Tale of a Tub: Foote's Minor; &c.—and we might f 
look back to Lucian. 


t See Leland's View, &c. vol, 1. p. 62, 63. > 8 55 
. DD 8 q 
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2. The ridiculous takes in whatever excites 
laughter, or the inward feelings uſually accompa- 
nied with laughter: now this 1s found to be, moſt 
frequently, ſome trifling abſurdity, inconſiſtency, 
turpitude, or ſomething of like nature.— The word 
ridicule, like other words, 1s. not uſed with great 
preciſion and ſteadineſs; ſometimes expreſſing what 
is ſeen in the objects, ſometimes what is felt in the 
mind; but we may leave the ſenſes of it to cuſtom. 
It is a ſubject not yet underſtood; inſomuch, 
that the arguments for and againſt it ſeldom ſeem 
directly oppoſed to each other: the way to improve 
it muſt be, to make a great number of experi- 
ments with care, and claſs them with nicety:— 
with as much as we ſhould uſe in experiments re- 
lating to magnetiſm, fixed air, or electricity *, Our 
error is thinking the ſubject trifling; if we ſtudied 
and improved it regularly, we ſhould probably find 
it important; both to Truth and Virtue. 

Let us begin with experiments on Infants: 
ſome of theſe we may find mentioned in Dr. Hart. 
ley's Eſſay on Man; and we may improve upon 
them, by new trials and obſervations of our own. 
Not that infants have ideas of abſurdity, turpitude, 
&c. but their feelings are undiſguiſed, and not 
complicated. They do not laugh aloud for ſome 
months. They are made to lad , by the gentle 
touching of certain nerves (or 0 the kin, which 
immediately covers them) in the more ſenſible parts 
of the body: the ſenfation ſeems between pleaſure 
and pain, or to be pleaſure nearly bordering upon 
pain. 

Infants are ah to laugh ſometimes. without 
contact, by a certain degree of ſurprize; which 
feems again to give a certain degree of motion and 

vibration 


* Cic. de Or. L. 2. might furniſh experiments. Sect. 54—7'- 
+ Hartley, Vol. 1. p. 437. 
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vibration to the nerves, ſuch as will be in ſome 
{mall degree painful: increaſe the degree of ſurprize, 


or the ſhock, you make the Infant cry; which it 


will do with the ſame ſhock, if the irritability of 
the nerves is increaſed by ſickneſs or weakneſs. In 


this experiment, we obſerve, that the ſhock or ſur- 


prize does not produce the laughter inſtantaneouſly; 
but that the laughter enſues a moment after; upon 
the removal of the ſhock; or of the fear, which the 
attack occaſions. 
TIheſe experiments are in a rude ſtate at preſent. 
4. So long as our experiments are confined to 
the Body, we can ſpeak a tolerably plain language; 
but, in order to deduce any thing from bodily 
phenomena, with regard to wen's laughing at ab» 
furdity, &c. we muſt ſuppoſe, that the Nerves may 
be made to vibrate in the ſame manner by the 
ſtroke or ſhock which abſurdity, &c. make on the 


Brain, the ſource of the Nerves, as by bodily con- 
tact, or by ſurprize. This ſuppoſition feems ſo 


probable, that we may admit it, till ſomething 


2 in our experiments to contradict or diſparage 


Beſides, as Ridicule belongs to the mind, we 
_ obliged to ſpeak by compariſon, or metaphor. 
Our terms muſt be borrowed from ſenſible objects, 
and transferred, according to ſome confuſed notions 
of reſemblance between acts of Mind and acts of 


Body. Thus, the mind is ſaid to reflect, or bend 


back, to weigh, to be elated or dejected; to have 
precepts inculcated or trod in upon it; and ſo on. 
We, in like manner, ſpeak of trains of thought, 
and of the 7:de of affections, and flo of ſentiment. 

With the help of ſuch terms as theſe, we may 


exprefs a fort of an Hypothefis concerning Ridi- 


cule. Let it not be taken as any thing diftin&ly 
conceived, and it may be of ſome uſe. A ſenſe 
of ridicule, or laughter, ariſes, when two currents 
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of feelings meet ſuddenly in the mind, ſtriking the 
moral ſenſe, and by their concourſe make an effect 
on the mind (and therefore on the nerves) reſem- 
bling the confuſion and ebullition cauſed by the 
meeting of two real currents; and ſtill more of two 

currents of fluids, which efferveſce, and repel each 
other. —Out of this Hypotheſis we mult never leave 
the moral ſenſe: there muſt be ſome ſhock or ſur- 
prize upon that; and ſuch ſhock muſt be of a li- 
mited ſtrength. lf an oppoſition of two trains of 
thought 1s, in any caſe, much expected, then a 
ſudden, unexpected coincidence, may give the moral 
ſhock, and excite laughter. 

The man of the world, and the man of ſtrict 
ſcience, may here cry out jointly, what mere hypo- 
theſis ! it pretends to be nothing more: but the 
language of Hypotheſis is often convenient; and, 
when the real nature of 1t 1s underſtood, it does 
not lead into error. I had rather have men talk 
to me of Attraction than not, fo long as they are 
aware of its being only the name of the unknown 
cauſe of known effects: and the fame of phlogiſton, 
and electric matter :—nay, I am no enemy to ani- 
mal ſpirits, ſo long as they are not ſpoken of, as if 
they were underſtood. — Framing an Hypotheſis is 

ſaying, ſuch things happen, As 1F they had ſuch 
a cauſe; which is the beſt way of arranging them 
for the mind to ſee them clearly, and proceed upon 
them eaſily and freely. Caution, indeed, 1s always 
needful, leſt the as 1F ſhould get changed into an 
affirmation of Fac. Experiments in Optics pro- 
ceed, as if ſmall particles of light came from the 
heavenly luminaries in right lines, with very great 

velocity; do we know more of the fa&t?—As to 
our Hypotheſis about Ridicule, it certainly wants 
much clearing up : I ſhould be willing to abandon 
it; and, indeed, no one could be tenacious of an 


Hypotheſis, 
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Hypotheſis, who knew what an Hyphotheſis was. 
Find another ſuppoſed cauſe of the phenomena of 
Laughter, which ſhall combine more facts or ex- 
periments, and you are perfectly at liberty to 
adopt it. | | 

But, at preſent, let us ſee more of our t] cur- 
rents. If I reſpect a man, I feel ſomething anſwer- 
ing to ſuch an expreſſion as this: * my ſentiments 
of reſpect flow, on account of ſuch a man:“ on the 
ſight or mention of this man, my ſentiments are 
put in motion: and the ſame is true of contempr. 
Now, it might happen, that, on ſome accounts, I 
might feel reſpect for a man, and, on others, con- 
tempt; at leaſt, in particular circumſtances; his 
general character might be reſpectable, his dreſs 
might have ſomething mean in it, or contemptible; 
if theſe two ſentiments were ſuddenly ſet in motion, 
at the ſame time, and gave a ſhock, not very ſtrong, 
to that faculty of mine, which judges of rectitude, 
propriety, conſiſtency, &c. I ſhould be made to 
laugh x. „ p 

5. It will generally happen, that what excites 
laughter, will be ſomething abſurd or improper, in 
a degree; but our emotion, being ſudden, will de- 
pend upon thoſe notions of propriety, which are 
moſt familiar to us, and habitual, Now, we may, 

* See Mr. Cole's Latin Diſſertation, which got an Academi- 
cal Prize in 1780—p. 8. and 16. | 

H. Fielding makes his Philoſopher Square ridiculous, by put- 
ting on him the woman's night- cap; and expoſing him in a ſitua- 
tion ſtrongly contraſted with Philoſophy. 


We feel both reſpect and contempt, in reading Swift's Tale 
of a Tub; but they are not ſtrong ſentiments there ; neither is 
their efferveſcence ſtrong. | 

By the way, as Peter, Martin and Jack repreſent three leading 
ſes, ſo I conceive Fielding to mean, that 7hwackum ſhall re- 
e Religion, when careleſs about Virtue; and Square, 

irtue when too negligent of Religion. 


9.93 
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by cuſtom and faſhion, think many things indeco- 
rous, which will not appear ſo, when we have time 
to reflect. And the ſame is true of other notions 
and ſentiments, even reſpect itſelf; we may feel 
reſpect, at firſt fight, which goes off, on farther 
acquaintance. Hence, we ſhould always be aware, 
that a thing may make us laugh, and yet not be 
abſurd, nor appear ſo, when we come to conſider 
it *. An apparent abſurdity will excite laughter 
for a moment, but, if it does not appear to our 
reaſon to be real, the ridiculous effect will go off. 
Ve ought not, therefore, to truſt to our feeling of 
the ridiculous, where any thing material is at ſtake, 
but give it a thorough examination. This is im- 
portant. 

6. By way of confirming what has been ſaid, 
we may apply it to account for a few appearances . 
We may conceive the ſtate of mind of that man, 
who naturally does not laugh much; and alſo of 
him who laughs very readily. The former has ex- 
tenſive knowledge of things, and their conſequences, 

1 0 their 

* Hartley, Vol. 1. D441» Fi 

+ Suppoſe a young Courtier of Queen Anne's Court to come 
in amongſt us, ready dreſſed, in his enormous peruke, large 
cuffs, &c. for court, and to act the gay, eaſy, chatty courtier, 
though unaffectedly.— Or, an eager and abſent Philoſopher in his 
night-dreſs, to publiſh his &vexxa. Or John Moody, in the fim- 
plicity of his nature.—The inſtance of the Miniſters of Charles 
the 2d. mimicking Lord Chancellor Clarendon, might be ſuit- 
able here: mentioned in Rapin, Vol. ii. p. 646. —mentioned 
alſo in Warburton's Dedication to Freethinkers, p. xvit. to.: 
and the paſſage from Lord Shafteſbury, p. xii. 4to, receives an 
anſwer from this paragraph. In mimzcry, the ſentiment excited 
by the original efferveſces with that excited by the copy. 

J have known the German name for the Deity, Gott, ſtrike 
an Engliſhman as ridiculous: would our. name ftrike a German 
as equally ſo? | | | 

The King of Pegu, when he heard from one Balbi, that there 
was no King at Venice, burſt into a fit of laughter ſo great, that 
a coughing ſeized him, &c. Sce Spirit of Laws, 19. 2. 
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their uncertainties, dangers, perplexities, &c.: he 
diſcerns their real nature; and, beſides that ridicule 
loſes its effect and requires to be heightened like 
other poignances, he gets a general diſtruſt of lu- 
dicrous repreſentations: the latrer is, for want of 
reaſon and reflexion, ſtruck with trifling incon-» 
gruities, ſuch as are cleared away, as it were, and 
ſolved by the reaſon and good ſenſe of the other; 
this latter approaches to that boyiſh unthinkingneſs, 
which occaſions ſuch burſts of laughter at theatri- 
cal entertainments, when any thing of an abſurdity 
or incongruity is introduced *. So juſt is the ob- 
ſervation made in Eccleſiaſticus xix. 30. A man's 
exceſſive laughter (with other things) ſhews what 
he 15.” Alſo Chap. xxi. 20. A fool lifteth up 
his voice} with laughter, but a wife man doth 
ſcarce ſmile a little. Nevertheleſs, ſerious perſons, 
when they do laugh, laugh intenſely; the reaſon 
ſeems to be, their very ſtrong ſenſe of decency and 
propriety, and their very high reſpect for decorum, 


mixed with ſome degree of good-humour, which 


hinders them from flying out into anger and in- 
dignation. 


7. It may be objected, that ridicule gives us 
pleaſure, and abſurdity pain, and, therefore, that 
5 abſurdity 


* This is remarkable in a Pantomime Farce, during the 
Chriſtmas Holidays. 15 

+ Hartley, Vol. 1. p. 439. . | : 

t Vulgar people laugh at bodily deformity ; “ my Lord,” is a 
common nick name for the hump- backed: —alſo at Deafneſs ; 
a deaf man once faid to me, a mort of folk laugh at me.” 
Moft men are inclined to laugh at wrong anſwers from deaf men, 
if there is an affectation of ſeeming to hear; or, if the anſwer 
given makes ac<laſhing, a contraſt or coincidence, with that, 
which ought to have been given.— Contraſts are frequently made 
in the mind, by means of one viſible or audible object; but then 
that object is oppoſed to ſome abſtract idea already formed in 
the mind by hzbir.w-Deformity is contrafted with the abſtract 
idea, in the mind, of an human ſhape; or, perhaps, of a beau- 
tiful and perfect form. „ 
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abſurdity cannot occaſion ridicule. But the plea- 
ſure of ridicule is of the pungent kind, like that of 
taking ſnuff, muſtard, ;&c. which give a ſhock, 
bordering upon pain, to the olfactory nerves, and 
thoſe of the palate. Increaſe this ſhock, and ſuch 
pain enſues as we try to avoid. In every ſmall pain, 

there ſeems to be ſomething of pleaſure; every 


leſſer evil ſeems to be undergone voluntarily, as a 
ſpecies of good *. 


It may be alſo objected, that the effect of ridicule 
18 immediate, whereas, according to one of our 
experiments, it ought not to be till after a ſmall 
interval. It ſeems poſſible, that the pleaſure of ri- 


dicule may be of that ſpecies, which Mr. Burke 


calls delight; it may ariſe from the removal of pain; 
of that pain, which is occaſioned by the firſt ſhock 
upon the nerves: I have ſeen ſome few perſons 
laugh heartily, after a moment's pauſe; but that 


may be a mere unaccountable cuſtom ; the beſt _ 
account of the matter ſeems to be, that, by a great 


number of inſtances, we get to feel and expect, 
that the ſhock will immediately go off; and then, 


the effect of ridicule upon our minds and bodies 
becomes inſtantaneous. The caſe may not be the 


ſame in children; they may feel fear; that fear may 
ſoon go off, and be followed by ſecurity, or a ſenſe 
of ſafety, which, oppoſed to the fear, may occaſion 
the laughter: yet the impreſſion of the fear may 
remain for a ſhort time: they have not yet learned 
to laugh. We ſee inſtantaneouſly and judge of 
diſtances and ſhapes; but it is becauſe we have 
learned to ſee. 
8. From what has been laſt ſaid, and from what 
1s remarked of the laughter of Infants being turned 
1nto 
 ® Inſtances to the purpoſe appear in Mr, Burke s Eſſay on 


the Sublime and Beautiful. 
+ Seck. 3. 
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into crying by a little increaſe of the ſhock, we 
may conceive how ſmaller abſurdities*, faults, &c. 
may excite laughter, though greater faults excite 


abhorrence and deteſtation; even where there is 
fome kind of contraſt or coincidence : and how a 


man of nice moral feelings may abhor, what one 
leſs delicate, or more hardened, may only laugh at: 
—or how even the ſame man may be differently 
affected in different ſtates of his nerves. _ 

9. And; though we have yet aſcribed Gravity to 
only one cauſe, comprehenſive views of the nature 
of actions, yet we may now perceive other cauſes. 
i. A man will be habitually grave, if he has not 


from nature much moral ſenſibility, or very irri- 


table nerves. ii. If he has moral ſenſibility parti- 
cularly quick and ſtrong; in which caſe he will 
deteſt what others only laugh at. ili. If the moral 
ſenſibility, which he has in his conſtitution, has 
not been exerciſed, but has been overpowered by 
other feelings; by affliction, earneſt purſuits, of 
riches, honours, &c. or by any paſſions or appe- 
tites. iv. If his moral feelings have been hardened 
and ſeared by much wickedneſs: the wicked man 
will laugh, indeed, ſometimes at what others deteſt, 
but, when others laugh, he will be inſenſible. 
Wh Gravity will ſometimes ariſe from a perſuaſion, 
that ridicule is ſinful. 

10d. Sometimes an abſurdity, of the ridiculous 
ſort, raiſes, in men of refined minds, only a fort of 
internal laughter; or a ſentiment correſponding to 
laughter: — this -ſentiment has not a name. Dr. 
Brown, I think, calls it contempt: and it may be 
ſo like contempt, as to make it natural for that 
name to be borrowed and uſed, when there is oc- 
caſion to expreſs it: but emen is often an elated, 


lofty, 


Smaller faults are called i in French by the name of Nidicules. 
+ In his Eſſays on the Characteriſtics of Lord Shafteſbury. 
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lofty; and a ſerious ſentiment. The ſentiment (or 
the contempt if you pleaſe) of ridicule, is not in- 
conſiſtent with "kindneſs to the object of 1t, nor 
even with reſpect to his character upon the whole. 
Contempt ſeems alſo ſimple, or unmixed, ridicule 
to be always compound; contempt takes profound 
views of things, the views of ridicule are always 
fuperficial: if an object be purely contemptible, 
you do not laugh at it. When contempt helps to 
excite laughter, it is by efferveſcing with reſpect; 
a man, who deſpiſes public worthip, does not 
laugh at church; a man, who reſpects it in a cer- 
tain degree, is apt to do ſo; a ſtill ſtronger reſpect 
would prevent his laughing. | 
11. If it were to be aſked, then, what it 15 70 
ridicule a ſubject, we might give ſome ſuch anſwer 
as the following; it is to give two different views 
of it, at the ſame time, which ſhall excite oppoſite 
feelings; one view ſhall excite ſome ſort of reſpect, 
or approbation, the other ſome ſort of diſreſpect 
or diſapprobation, which ſhall be rather predomi- 
nant. The mind ſhall attend to both views, and 
experience the joint effect of both feelings, which 
ſhall be a ſhock upon the moral ſenſe, or ſenſe of 
propriety, decency, &c.—but not ftrong beyond a 
certain degree. — To give the two different views 
here required, there will be various ways of com- 
bining ideas belonging to the ſubject, in ſuch a 
manner as to form mages * ſuitable to the purpoſe; 
contrafts, coincidences, &c. which cannot be ſpe- 
cified beforehand. Nay, even when theſe images, 
&c. have been formed, and have had their effect in 
exciting laughter, it will be often very difficult to 
mark out, in a very minute and ſatisfactory manner, 

how that effect has been produced. 
12. Man 


Cole, p. 16. 
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12. Man is the only riſible animal; why? becauſe 
he only has a conſcience, or moral faculty; he only 
ſeems to have a ſenſe of propriety, and to be ſhocked 
by abſurdity or turpitude, as ſuch. If this be a 
right repreſentation, ridicule ought not to be held 
in very /ow efteem: this ſeems ſufficient to rank it 
above all thoſe parts of our conſtitution, which we 
have in common with the Brute Creation. The 
Monkey, to be ſure, grins, but he is perfectly 
orave, even when he does ridiculous tricks;. this 
makes us, when once perſuaded of the gravity, the 
more inclined to laugh at them: a ridiculous ac- 
tion, with a perfectly grave countenance *, makes 
a ſtriking contraſt. 

13. But the principal queſtion, which has ariſen 
concerning ridicule, is, how far it is the 7% ,. of 
truth? It does not ſeem to be either more or leſs 
a teſt of truth, than any other ſpecies of Eloquence. 
Some kinds of eloquence are beſt adapted to expoſe 
great and important faults, incongruities, &c; ridi- 
cule is beſt adapted to expoſe ſuch as are more 
trifling. Ridicule muſt be examined, but muſt 
not alſo ſerious Eloquence ?—Ridicule, therefore, 
cannot be a teſt, of itſelf merely, but ſtill it may 
aſſiſt in diſcerning falſhood: a pair of ſcales is an 
uſeful teſt of weights, though not till they them- 
ſelves have been examined. | 
When ingenious writers aſſert any thing, which 
ſeems ſtrange to me, I conclude, that they have 
| ſome meaning, which I do not at firſt conceive;— 

poſſibly thoſe, who ſay ridicule is the teſt of truth, 
mean, that people are ſometimes ſo prejudiced, 
that they will not hear rea/oz, and nothing can reach 

5 | 5 them 

* Jocus ed ſalſior, qud ſeverior dicentis vultus. Pearce's 

Cic. de Or. Index Rerum, 3 


+ See a ſhort ſpecimen of Lord Shafteſbury*s reaſoning, in 
Warburton's Ded. to Freethinkers, p. 12, 8vo. 
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them but ridicule; which, they take for granted, 
is well-grounded ridicule :—when men ſay, that 
ridicule is not the teſt of truth, they generally con- 
ceive the ridicule to be ill grounded. Both may 
be right, in ſome meaſure: —on the one hand, 
well grounded ridicule does make men feel follies 
in ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm ; on the other hand, 
in- grounded ridicule ought not to make any man 
give up any religious notion or principle. —But 
fill, comic and ſerious eloquence are upon the ſame 
footing; for ſerious eloquence may give the alarm, 
and afterwards be attended to or not, according to 
the dictates of reaſon: if well grounded, it will be 
effectual; if ill grounded, ineffectual. 

Serious eloquence may not lower or debaſe our 
feelings: but does it not do much harm, if it per- 
verts them ? 

14. Ridicule may bs » ful to Truth and Virtue®. 
Jo truth it may be uſeful, by preventing Pedantry, 
and that affectation of myſtery and pomp, which 
haz ſo much impeded the progreſs of uſeful ſcience; | 
it can make high-ſounding terms loſe all their vir- 
tue, and ſet the practical knowledge of the common 
people on a rank equally high with the fine-ipun 
theories of fanciful Philoſophers. It is too great 
veneration for notions and perſons, which 1s apt to 
make error too laſting; and veneration may be 
leſſened by ridicule. 

To virtue ridicule is uſeful, by curing ſeller 
follies and foibles; and by hindering men from car- 
rying the nobler paſſions to excels. Theſe, when 
indulged too ſeriouſſy, generate caprices and ſingu- 
larities: the worſt excite abhorrence. Fortitude 

may 


1 Biſhop Warburton aſſerts the contrary ; Ded. to Free- 
thinkers, p. 21. 8vo.—*< Its natural effect is to miſlead the judg- 
ment, and to make the heart diſſolute.“ - But are we clear about 

the force of Irs 2”? | 
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may make a man a Quixot or a Colonel Bath * :— 


Juſtice may run into miſanthropy or ſcrupulouſneſs; 


Patriotiſm may form a chimerical politician; piety 
an enthuſiaſt; and ſo on: but a man, diſpoſed to 
moderate ridicule. will run into none of theſe fol- 
lies; he will be unaffectedly and rationally, brave, 
juſt, public-ſpirited, devout. And, at the fame 
time, he will keep clear of being effeminate, proud, 

vain, ſelfiſh, ſenſual, peeviſh, dejected, anxious, 
cunning, hypocritical, &Cc.—that is, ridicule may 
be made uſeful to virtue, by its influence both on 
the virtuous and vicious paſſions. 


I have, indeed, no notion of any one's ſtudying 


or acting better, than a man would do, if he kept 


continually trying his nnn and his actions by 
ridicule. 


His knowledge would be eaſy, unaffected, chear- 


ful, yet accurate; free from pedantry; conſtantly 
corrected, and therefore conſtantly improved. 


His virtue would be genuine, and ſimple; natu- 
ral and pleaſant : — he would not have a pomp and 


parade of ſerious humility, but that virtue would 
flouriſh in his mind: he would not be continually 
preaching on temperance, but practice its various 
duties, as matters of courſe. He would not kee 

boaſting of his generoſity, but, after ſhewing the 
moſt noble inſtances of it, he walks {ot them all 


in a familiar + light, ſo as to claim no merit from 
them. 


A Friend might, by kindly ſetting one's actions 


in a ridiculous light, act as a fort of ſecond ſelf. 
15. We muſt not conclude this Chapter, with- 
out ſome notice of the paſſage quoted by J Ariſtotle 


from 
* A Duellift in Fielding s Amelia. 
+ Dr. Harriſon in Amelia, Qu. Socrates? 


t Ariſtot. Rhet. I. 3. C. 18. ad nem. See the * quoted 
in Brown's Eſſays, p. 43. 
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from Gorgias of Leontium, who affirms qe Tw we 
ore dial rorw rw Eur, YeAwrt, Tov ds yer 
un. og hg AtVwv, adds Ariſtotle; 3 Ariſtotle is of 
opinion, that Gorgias ſpoke very juſtly, when he 
ſaid, that we ought to confound the ſerious argu- 
ment of our adverſaries by ridicule; and their ri- 
dicule by ſerious argument. This idea ſeems to 
agree with the repreſentation here given; the ſerious 
argument, which may be ridiculed, 1s only here 
ſuppoſed to be argument uſed at the Bar. I look 
upon the plan of the ancient to be better than either 
ſighting ridicule, or being afraid of it; eſpecially 
as it provides againſt its running into extravagance. 
We might inquire, whether the remark, here 
confined to ridicule, is not capable of being carried 
farther? whether, at leaſt, one ſomething like it 
might not be propoſed thus: we ſhould correct 
our reaſon by our feelings, and our feelings by our 
reaſon?' Sometimes our feelings conduct us right, 
when our Reaſon would not, as when our Reaſon 
is too ſerious, and too remote from common life: 
and ſometimes our feelings would tell us things, of 
which our reaſon would leave us ignorant. Some- 
times, indeed, our reaſon is quite neceſſary to cor- 
rect the ſuggeſtions of our feelings. But, if we uſe 
firſt one, then the other, and that repeatedly, we 
profit moſt:— for each of them, beſides correcting 
the other, improves upon it; ſteps forward, and 
makes a little advancement. 


CHAP. 
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G e 


OF CSING RIDICULE IN DVISPFUTES ABOUT 
. RELIGION. 


JF the queſtion were propoſed, whether Ridi- 
cule ſhould ever be uſed in religious contro- 
verly, we may conceive ſenſible peopte to give 
different or oppoſite anſwers. Some might ſay, if 
Ridicule is a means of getting at the truth, let us 
not neglect to ule it; let us have our religion as 
free from error as poſſible; the more pure our 
Faith, the more rational our practice ;—and be- 
fides, if Ridicule can prevent thoſe follies, which 
are apt to ariſe from a too ſerious indulgence of 
even the beſt paſſions, let us apply it, and make 
our virtue as unaffected and rational as we are able: 
there is no perfect religion without perfect virtue. 


On the other hand, ſome might ſay, you ought 
to uſe ferious argument about important things 


never uſe ridicule to convince men: never let that, 
which ought to be held ſacred, be made the ſub; ject 
of contempt and derifion. And, if you laugh men 
out of their religious principles, you. leave them 
unprincipled. What 1s the harm of profaneneſs, 
but its looſening men's good ſentiments, taking 
from them thoſe feelings, which would make them 


act rightly, and making them careleſs and light- 


minded about their religious obligations hat is 
corruption, but debaſing men's minds, or diſpoſi- 


tions, and, in conſequence, their principles of 
action? 


There ſeems to be force in both theſe arguings, 


and, as far as they are founded in reaſon, they muſt 
be 
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be reconcileable to each other. Our buſineſs, in 
the preſent Chapter, is, to confider how they may 
be reconciled ;—and we may lay it down in general, 
that, whenever two propoſitions, which are true, 
ſeem inconſiſtent, it is owing to their implying ſome 
different ſituations and circumſtances. How far 
general expreſſions are capable of interpretation by 
a reference to particular circumſtances, we have 
feen in the 1oth and 11th Chapters of the firſt 
* 
Firſt, There is a great difference between a 
lan drawn for a particular ſtate of things, and one 
drawn for mankind. at large: —if you provide rules 
for mankind at large, you have only to ſtudy the 
general principles of human nature; if for any par- 
ticular people at any particular time, you muſt 
eſtimate the effects of all their particular qualities, 
and habitual opinions. — The difference here 1s of 
the ſame kind with that between a ſyſtem of no- 
rals, and a code of civil Laws. 
Dr. Powell, in the Charge which I have recom- 
mended, ſeems to & ſpeak, without reſerve, againſt 
the uſe of ridicule in religious controverſy: but 
he ſeems alſo to write with a view to preſent uſe, 
and therefore he would of courſe only allow ſo 
much liberty, as may be ſafe and ſalutary in the 
preſent ſtate of things. It may be, that he would 
have expreſſed himſelf differently, had he been 
ſpeaking with a view to mankind at large, and to 
that perfection, which they ſhould endeavour gra- 
dually to attain. It is poſſible, that his meaning 
may not be contradictory to ours, as expreſſed in 
the preceding Chapter; and I hope that, hereafter, 
that will appear to be the caſe. | 
3. We now proceed to other conſiderations, 
tending to reconcile' the opinions for and againſt 
uſing 


* . 306. 1 
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uſing Ridicule in religion, by ſhewing when it 
ought to be uſed, and when it ought not. 


The fundamental maxims, on which the con- 


tending parties build their opinions, ſeem to be 
theſe : ruth and virtue ought to be cultivated and im- 


proved: men's minds ought not to be corrupted : no 


one can oppoſe either of theſe maxims: if, in the 
imperfection of human affairs, if, amidſt the dan- 
gers which attend even doing things right without 
reſerve, both maxims cannot be practiſed freely, 


and without reſtraint, our view muſt be, to ſee 


how we can approach neareſt to gaining the joint 
benefit of both ;—how we can make a compromiſe 
between them. | 8 
Here again, for the ſake of diſtinctneſs, I fear, 
we muſt, for a while, make a ſuppoſition, to which 
fact does not quite come up, and that is, that man- 
kind may be divided into Philoſophers and People; 
nay, moreover, that Philoſophers can ſay and do 
things independently of the people; ſo as not to 
hurt their principles. But, if ſuch a divifion is 
really the beſt m2ans of arriving to a knowledge of 
what we ought to do, we ſhould not refuſe it our 
attention. We, therefore, proceed. 
4. It 1s uſeful, that the opinions of ſome perſons 
| ſhould be under eſtabliſhments, as well in religion 
as in morals, law, phyſic, agriculture, &c: that is, 
that ordinary men, in their ordinary actions, ſhould 
not have to look to firſt principles, but ſhould act 
readily, from principles or rules already ſettled. 
Such principles or rules muſt indeed be ſuppoſed 
to have been duly examined by ſome perſons, be- 
fore they were fo ſettled, and to be continually re- 
viſed by the ſame: theſe perſons muſt be ſuch as 
have been able and rightly qualified to give them- 
lelves up to an attentive conſideration of firſt prin- 
ciples. It ſeems implied in the idea of every efta- 
: "POL. I: E E bliſhment, 
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Bliſument, that ſome perſons take the lead in it, and 
are the depoſitaries of the ſet of eſtabliſhed maxims, 
from which common men are to act. And to fol- 
low theſe perſons and theſe maxims is, ordinarily, 
the trueſt prudence. This 1s founded on the plain 
principle, that thoſe, who underſtand a ſubject beſt, 
can beſt direct what is to be done with regard to 


that ſubject; and that any man ſtands the beſt 


chance of going right, by following an opinion of 
one much better {killed than himfelf:—and that no 


common men are capable of examining firſt princi- 
ples before they act. This is ſo generally acknow- 


ledged, in all men's actions, when they are really 
in earneſt, that not to act upon it, in any caſe, 
proves them not to be in earneſt, but deſirous of 
evading their duty. It is moſt uſeful, that the ge- 
nerality ſnould not judge for themſelves in medi- 
cal matters, but take the opinion of a Phyfician, 
This is not denied, when men are in earneſt: what 
Family would give the Father of it a medicine 
againſt the advice of a Phyſician ?—lt a family did 
venture, and the Father died, they would be blamed 


for his death, though they had the beſt opinion 


of the medicine: if he died after receiving the me- 
dicine of the Phyſician, they would not be blamed, 
however wrong the Phyſician judged: becauſe it 1s 
a general rule, for the general good, that the Phy- 
ſician ſhould judge in Phyſic. 1 8 

1 have faid EHabliſiments; there are eſtabliſh- 


ments, or ſets of eſtabliſhed maxims, in every thing. 


In Phyſic, there are ſuch a ſet; they admit of ſome 
latitude, and ſome variety; and ſometimes men, 


who wiſh to diſtinguiſh themſelves, will affect to 


depart from them, as far as they dare: but varia- 
tions of this ſort are not great; ſometimes, however, 
very conſiderable changes will take place in the 
way of general reformations; as has been the cale jo 
2 the 
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the eſtabliſhed manner of treating the ſmall-pox, in 
our own country. 3 

In agriculture, there is an eſtabliſhed iet of max- 
ims in each country, which alſo admit of ſome 
varieties, and ſome changes and reformations.— 
What Farmer could invent theories or rules for 
himſelf ?=In Law, prudent men go much upon 


the authority of othets. And men do really go by 
eſtabliſhed rules in morality, though they may not 
always be aware of it; the beſt of theſe rules are 


far ſhort of perfect virtue; and the rules differ 
much in different ages and countries. Conſcience 
alſo ſeems to follow eſtabliſhed virtue. Particular 
profeſſions have peculiar moral maxims, as Soldiers 


have rules of honour, merchants rules of prudence 


and fair dealing, &c. 


There is no ſtronger reaſon for following eſta- 
bliſhed rules, in any of theſe things, than there is 
for following them in Religion; becauſe the ordi- 
nary people are as little capable of judging for them- 


ſelves in Religion as in any thing. And religion 


cannot be carried on effectually without uniformity, 
(as we ſhall ſee more clearly hereafter), nor uni- 


formity maintained without conſtant ſubnuſſion to 
authority &. 


5. Having thus laid open the reaſon, why our 


propoſed diviſion into People and Philoſophers 
ſhould be made, we may proceed with greater ſa- 
tisfaction to get a definite idea of the difference 
between them. Thoſe, who only learn and prac- 

tice 


* Art, xx. of the Church of England. But are there here 


ſufficient remedies, in caſe Philoſophers ſhould want to en/lave 
the people? — Philoſophers ſhould be accountable finally to the 
People, as Miniſters of State are to the main body of the citizens. 

Du Pin, in his negotiation with Archbiſhop Wake, ſeems to 
make 200 great a difference between Philoſophers (as we call 
them) and people: Appendix to Moſheim, 
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tice eſtabliſhed rules, may be called the People 3 
thoſe, who examine and reform ſuch rules, di- 
veſting themſelves of prejudice, are Philoſophers.— 
According to this, Philoſophers ſhould ſearch freely 
for truth wherever they are likely to find it: the 
people want only to be taught what has been al- 
ready approved and ratified; and to have ſuch ſen- 
timents inculcated, as will make them practice 
eſtabliſhed duties with ſpirit and conſtancy. Phi- 
loſophers ſhould know * good and evil; the People 
ſhould know nothing that will corrupt them. Both 
ſhould keep continually improving; philoſophers, 
by their own reſearches; the People, by what Phi- 
loſophers think it right to communicate to them, 
after their reſearches have been thoroughly di- 
geſted}. _ 1 „ 

It muſt not be thought to be here affirmed, that, 
in fact, you can chooſe one ſet of men, who are 
always to guide and direct, like theſe ſuppoſed 
Philoſophers, and another ſet, who are always to 
be guided g, in every thing: this is not even a part 

of our ſuppoſition: moſt men, if not all, have 
occaſion ſometimes to aſſume one character, and 
ſometimes the other. He, who is a Philoſopher in 
this matter, will be one of the People in that; nay, 


III 


* Gen, ili. 7 | ; 
+ The neceſſity of ſome ſuch diſtinction as this has been felt 
in different ages; ſee Wotton's Miſna, p-. 22, about Fools and 
Wiſe Men. Warburton's Div. Leg. about exoteric and eſoteric 
doctrines (Index.) The Manicheans were divided into Elect 
and Aud:itors.—It ſhould, however, be remarked, that awe do 
not with to keep any perſons in entire and perpetual ignorance of 
any thing valuable; but only (like our Saviour and St. Paul) 
to communicate knowledge to the People as they are able to bear 
it: to let them grow gradually, from being Babes in Chriſt, to 
a fulneſs of ature. | . 
t Such, however, ſeems to have been, in ſome meaſure, the 


notion of thoſe juſt now mentioned, in the Note immediately | 
preceding, 
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in one and the ſame matter, at different times, it 
may be right for the ſame perſon to act in different 
capacities; ſometimes as a Philoſopher, ſometimes 
as one of the People: When I am in my ſtudy, 
and thinking of a ſubje& within my profeſſion, I 
look upon myſelf as bound to ſearch for truth, 
ſimply, plainly, and without reſerve; to take no 


_ doctrines on truſt; I am there the Philoſopher; (a 
lover of wiſdom no one need be afraid to call him- 


ſelf ;)—when I go to Church for public worſhip, I 
am one of the people, a mere man, making uſe of 
the eſtabliſhment, to which I belong, of its doc- 
trines and its ceremonies, to excite in my mind 
right ſentiments, for the purpoſes of life and action. 
Jam neither Theologian, nor Critic; if I had a 
much meaner opinion of Sternhold and Hopkins 
than I at preſent have, I could ſing their Pſalms 


with devotion and edification.—And, ſurely, if a 


Divine makes himſelf one of the people in religious 
aſſemblies, much more ſhould a Lawyer, a Phyſi- 
cian, a Stateſman; indeed, if they are treated as 
Philoſophers in Law, Phyſic, and Politics, ſo ought 
a Divine to be in Religion: it will never improve 


mankind, to have more done on the authority of 


Lawyers and Phyficians, in Law and Phyſic, than 
on the authority of Divines, in Religion. The 
Religio * Laici ſhould be founded on authority of 
Divines, as much as the regimen of a ſick perſon 
on that of Phyſicians. e 

There may indeed be Divines, who are not ſuch 
by profeſſion; worthy to be reckoned Philoſophers 


in that branch: no one would deny that title to 


Mr. Locke, Mr. Nelſon, Sir Iſaac Newton. — On 
the other hand, there may be Divines by profeſſion, 
who have not ſufficiently ſtudied religious truth, 

to be intitled to take the lead. Both theſe things, 


1 however, 
* Title of Lord Herbert's Book. 
E E 3 
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however, may happen, with regard to other pro- 
feſſions, or branches of knowledge. 

Let every one be always either improving his 
opinions as a Philoſopher, or learning to practice 
them as a Man. 

6. One of the principal concluſions, which we 
would draw from what has been ſaid on this divi- 
ſion into Philoſophers and People, is this: were 
there a ſet of men, who were merely Philoſophers, 
in any matter, Religion by no means excepted, it 
would be their duty to uſe every means, Ridicule 
amongſt the reſt, of exploring, and clearing up, the 
truth: the other principal concluſion is, were there 
a ſet of men, who were merely People, it would be 
their duty to take their knowledge, and rules of 
action, from the authority of Philoſophers; and it 
would be the duty of Philoſophers, and of the 
world at large, to refrain from uſing ridicule to 
them, and from doing or ſaying any thing, which 
could looſen their attachment to their duty, or 
make them negligent or light· minded about it. 

The former of theſe concluſions, ſeems moſt 
likely to be conteſted: — but to me it appears, that 
mere Philoſophers, if ſuch there were, ought to 
examine patiently all kinds of profane and blaſ- 
pbemous ridicule; nay, rather ſeek for ſuch me- 
thods of trying ſerious truth: but this is no privilege, 
it is rather a duty: the proceſs might be almoſt as 
loathſome, as ſearching for the Philoſopher's ſtone, 
or making Phoſphorus; but the intereſts of truth 
would be promoted. And, if men properly qua- 
lified avoid doing this, they are ſhutting their eyes; 
they are preſuming to lay aſide an inſtrument, 
which God has put into their hands, leſt they 
ſhould do miſchief with it, though they are parti- 
cularly prepared for uſing it beneficially; they make 
themſelves wiſer than the Creator, and become 

puniſhable 
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puniſhable for the miſchiefs ariſing from that error, 


which they might have eſcaped. 


It will be more eaſily granted, that the People 


ought to be ſecured from the influence of profane 
and blaſphemous ſcurrility, and every ſort of pru- 
dence obſerved, which could nouriſh in their breaſts 
a ſerious veneration for religion *. 

On the whole then, we aſk, ſhall Religion 
be ridiculed? to Philoſophers it may; to the 
people it may not. But this anſwer is only ſatis- 
factory on ſuppoſitions, which are not perfectly 
agreeable to fact; that men can, in practice, be 
divided into Philoſophers and people; and that ri- 
dicule can be publiſhed to Philoſophers, and con- 
cealed from the people. Something, therefore, muſt 
be farther deduced from what has been ſaid, which 
ſhall be more applicable to the actual ſtate of things. 
But firſt let us conſider an illaſtrabion of our ſubject, 
as it may confirm what is already faid, and poflibly 
furniſh us with ſome hints, which may be of uſe 
in our laſt practical concluſion, 

Many laws have been made againſt the difſec- 
tion of human bodies: ſome, perhaps, on account 
of men's veneration for the dead, others poſſibly 
on principles of decency; without dwelling on the 
reaſons of ſuch laws, ſuppoſe we put the queſtion, 
ſhall the human body be expoled to view in all its 


parts? the anſwer is, to the Philoſopher it ſhall, to - 


the people it ſhall not. Any reſerve to the Philo- 
ſopher would be a great harm to a very uſeful 
e perfect freedom to the people would be a 
means of promoting vicious ſentiments. 
5 This 

* Since this was firſt written, things ſeem to have been 
taking a turn, with regard to the people's judging for them- 


ſelves: the people are now reckoned judges of every thing: all 


I would fay is, we muſt watch the experiment; in what has ap- 
peared hitherto, there is nothing convincing us of error, 


E E 4 
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This inſtance may ſerve to illuſtrate every thing, 
which has been ſaid in the preſent chapter. A 
perſon, who wrote with a view to mankind at large, 
would endeavour to reconcile reaſons for and againſt 
the expoſure we are ſpeaking of; one, who wrote 
merely for the preſent fate of things in ordinary life, 
would preſs the duties of decency and purity; and 
paſs over the improvements in ſcience, as ſmoothly 
as poſſible.—lt is uſeful, that common perſons 
ſhould comply with the ſet of maxims Habliſted in 
their own time and country, with regard to purity, 
and the mutual reſerve of the ſexes. Theſe may 
vary; be different here and at Otaheite, in this age 
and in the ages of chivalry; but that does not affect 


the general remark. — The Philoſophers, in this caſe, 


are the Anatomiſis and Surgeons: with the addition 
of ſome, who are in purſuit of philoſophical know- 
ledge of an extenſive ſort.— Vet theſe ought to be 
under eftabl; j/hments in other things; law, politics, 
religion; in which they cannot get the knowledge 
of Philoſophers, without neglecting their own de- 
partment.—And the ſame perſon who, in the dif- 


ſecting- room, examined all the parts of the body 


without diſtinct ion or reſerve, ſhould, in the com- 
mon ſcenes of liſe, uſe caution, in order to pre- 
ſerve his mind uncorrupted, to keep at a diſtance 


from vicious diſorder and irregular deſire. To uſe 


reſerve in the diſſecting- room, would be to neglect 
his duty; and would make him accountable for 
any diſorders, which his unreſerved ſearch might 
have prevented: to act as an anatomiſt in tbe 
common ſcenes of life, would render him obnox- 
10us to puniſhment for corruption and ſeduction. 
The illuſtration, which we have adopted, natu- 
rally leads us on farther to an uſeful remark; that, 
when expoſure is dangerous to the people, partial 
expoſure is more ſo than v0 Becauſe imagina- 
tion 
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tion heightens and colours beyond the reality, and 
takes no notice of what might diſguſt. Nor is it 
checked by ſcruples of the moral ſenſe; indecency, 


in partial expoſure, gets licenced and authorized 


by decency. Curioſity too reaſons; how well 
worth knowing muſt that be, which is fo carefull 

concealed l but expoſe totally, and all falſe co- 
louring vaniſhes ; all is plain, downright fact; diſ- 
appointment enſues, if not diſguſt. Let no flimſ 


coverings then be allowed; if an expoſure is likely 


to be troubleſome, prevent it wholly, or not at all: 
In matters relating to ſenſuality, 1 have always 
found, that young perſons could bear in plain lan- 
guage, what, in affected figurative language, would 
have debauched their minds. 
It follows, that, if ridicule be entered upon at 
all, it ſhould be examined to the bottom: but I 


do not look upon ridicule as equally dangerous 


with ſenſuality ; ftrip ridicule of its flimſy cover- 
ings, and it is uſually a mere ſkeleton, a mere jointed 
baby. Ludicrous things may be thrown out, about 
a friend or a parent; if they do not affect you, let 
them paſs: if they do, examine them, and the 

will vaniſh like vapour. — One ſhould not read ſuch 
a book as the Hiſtory of the Man after God's own 


heart, ſlightly ; one ſhould either read it carefully, 


or not at all. 

Now, having offered ſome illuſtration, and de- 
duced from it an uſeful rule, we come to apply 
what has been faid, to the actual ſtare of things, 
and modify our theory for preſent practice: and 


therefore we muſt recollect, that, in reality, Philoſo- 


phers and People are intermixed; how ſhall we com- 
promiſe between them, not fettering Philoſophers, 
and not corrupting People? In the firſt place, we 

muſt never intirely neglect either: we muſt rather 
let the people be a little ſhocked, than abſolutely 


confine 
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confine philoſophical reſearches ; and we muſt rather 
reſtrain philoſophers in ſome degree, than ſuffer 
the people to be ſet quite looſe in their principles. 
—At different times, the line of our conduct may 
be different; we muſt ſearch and try what the peo- 
ple will bear; though, in ſome ſenſe, they are in- 
termixed with philoſophers, yet they often know 
but little of what is going forward, or even of what 
is made public, in the philoſophical world. —It _ 
may be right not to have recourſe to ridicule, when 
it can eafily be avoided; the people ſhould not be 
hurt, when no compenſation is made to the public: 
if ſerious argument will anſwer the purpoſe, it is 
more fimple and definite, uſually, than comic: 
eſpecially as ridicule is to be examined by ſerious 
argument: ridicule may ſometimes prepare the way 
for ſerious argument.—1f, at any time, ridicule be 
thought needful, it ſhould not be coarſe or low; 
as that leſſens the reſpect of the people more than 
refined humour: nor ſhould it be applied fo as to 
affect particular ſeaſons of devotion ; not in the time 
of public worſſhip, or near it; before or after; then, 
even the Philoſopher makes himſelf one of the 
People. Neither ought it to be levelled at perſons 
particularly revered ; parents, civil governors, 
priefts, reſpe& towards whom facilitates many im- 
portant duties: elderly people too are often 1n re- 
 fpeCtable /fations; theſe are the means of their loſing 
the advantages of that free raillery, which ſo much 
improves young perſons: they are often ſpared on 
account of their connexions; and the principle, on 
which they are ſpared, ſhould be made as extenſive 
as poſſible : were I to go into a Maliomelan coun- 
try, I would never drop any thing ſlighting of Ma- 
homet, to the People: nor did J ever ridicule Relicks, 
in France, or encourage Papiſts to do it: —it ſeems 
alſo wrong, and contrary to principles of oy 
1 | _ utility, 
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utility, to interfere with ſeminaries of education, 
and endeavour to root up the doctrines, which a 


young perfon has had planted in his mind, bebe 


they come to maturity; I would not, on any ac- 


count, try to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed principles of 
the youth in a ſeminary of Proteſtant Diſenters ; 
(I wiſh Dr. Prieſtley had ated from the ſame prin- 
ciple to our Univerſities) though I would uſe the 


utmoſt frankneſs in controverſy with the leaders of 
any Sect. 


8. This is the beſt deciſion, concerning the uſe 


of Ridicule in Religion, to which we ſeem capable 
of arriving at preſent. I feel defirous to have it 
appear not wholly irreconcileable with Dr. Powel/'s*. 

He excludes ridicule on ſuppoſition, that it ex- 
cludes ſerious argument; we only ſuppoſe it to 
open men to ſerious argument, and we examine it 
by ſerious argument.—He proſcribes it as danger- 
ous; we allow it to be uſed, only when the greater 
danger would ariſe from ſetting it aſide; and we 
attend to that danger, to which it might expoſe 
the ordinary people. — He ſpeaks of it as being for 
practice more than ſpeculation : we repreſent it as 
uſeful to virtue, and as tending to cure men of 
follies of every ſort. 

Let I muſt confeſs, employing ridicule to make 
men aſhamed of their fo/ly in religious tenets, ſeems 
to me to be, in effect, employing it in controverſy: 
you cannot make them aſhamed, without con- 
vincing them in ſome ſort; you cannot well re- 
prove, without inſtructing, in one way or other. 
9. The buſineſs of this Chapter ſeems now fi- 
niſhed: but, as ridicule 1s rather a nice and diſputed 
ſubject, it ſeems as if it might be worth our while, 
no we have entered into it pretty fully, to add a 

few conſiderations, not confining ourſelves to the 


| prope! 
Charge 1ſt. Diſcourſes, p. 306, PT 
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proper ſubject of this Chapter, which is, the ap- 
plication of Ridicule to diſputes about Religion. 

In calculating the efficacy of Ridicule in corrupt- 
ing the mind, we ſhould take care not to make our 
calculation too high. The bad effects of ridicule 
are really leſs durable, than they appear likely to 
be: our thinking them likely to be durable, is 
owing to our want of experience about Ridicule : 
it ſeems generally true, that, when we are not ac- 
cuſtomed to any ſentiment, we think it lefs tran- 
fitory than we ſhall find it: La paſſion * voit tout 


| Eternel:—a Boy thinks that, if a thing once pleaſes 


him, it will always pleaſe him; and, where we are 
inexperienced, we are boyiſh.—D:/z»/s are on the 
fame footing with pleaſing ſentiments; they wear 
off before we have had good time to fight againſt 
them. It hurts one to ſee a reſpectable Magiſtrate 


fet in a ridiculous light, but, let him appear, and 


be attentive to the important buſineſs of his office; 
let him ſmile at himſelf, and the matter is quite at 
an end. Lord Chancellor 4 Clarendon might ſet at 
nought the bellows and the fire-ſhove}, when he 
had conducted one debate in the Houſe of Peers.— 
George the Third of England has been attacked 
with ridicule, about making buttons, wearing a 
ruſtic drefs, ſpeaking in a quick way, &c. in a 
manner, which would have been confidered as 
treaſonable, or at leaſt libellous, in ſome reigns ; 
but the ridicule has had much leſs effect by being 
fuffered to die away, than if it had been reſiſted. 
Could he now * appear in any public place, what 
has been ſaid of him would be ſo far from ſtopping 
the acclamations of his ſubjects, or their effuſions 
of joy and affection, that it would never occur ta 
the mind of a ſingle perſon. 
OR x Some 
pere de Famille par Diderot, Acte 1. Scene 6. | 


+ 2. 3. 5. : 
1 Nov. 24, 1788. The King dangerouſly ill. 
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Some think, that ridicule, if not well founded, 
does not only miſs its intended effect, but recoils 
upon the author of it &. 1 
10. The inſtances now alledged may be ſufficient 
to prove, that the bad effects of Ridicule are tran- 
ſitory; but the caſe of Socrates is ſo particular 
intereſting, and has occaſioned ſuch diſputes, that 
it ſeems worthy of particular mention. It is ſaid, 
that, when Anytus and Melitus, the accuſers of 
Socrates, could not make their accuſations take 
effe& againſt him, they hired Ariſtophanes to ſet 
bim in a ridiculous light, by introducing him in 
an humorous comedy. This Comedy, called the 
Clouds, ſo let Socrates down in the eyes of his 
Judges, ſo took off their reſpect for him, that they 
condemned him: and he was afterwards put to 
death. —Biſhop Warburton, in his Dedication to 
the Freethinkers, gives I a ſpirited account of this 
affair, which he afterwards defends 1n a Poſtſcript, 
I think againſt Dr. Akenſide. He mentions it as 
a proof, that © raillery, in defence of vice and 


error,“ will be © an overmatch for that employed 


on the ſide of truth and virtue.” — To account for 


what happened at Athens 400 years before Chriſt, 
may be difficult; we may however obſerve, that 


eloquence, ſerious or comic, may at any time raiſe 
aftorm, whole effects may be immediately fatal, if 


there is no way of reſiſting them; but that this 


does not ſeem a ſufficient reaſon for proſcribing any 
fort of eloquence. Moreover, it is eaſy to ſee, that 

coarſe ridicule will, at firſt, be more powerful than 
refined: and Ariſtophanes might conſider Socrates 


as a Rival in wit, and a favourer of Euripides, and 


expoſe 


* Marmontel ſays, (Le Bon Mari. Vol. iii. p. 74.) Quand 
le ridicule n'eſt pas fonds, il retombe ſur ceux qui le donne. 
{[donnent ?} ſs 
+ See the laſt Argument to the Nubes of Ariſtophanes. 
f P. 19. 8vo. p. 16, 4to. 
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expaſe him the more on that account x. But our 
plan has not been to oppoſe ridicule to ridicule; 
but to confound ridicule by ſerious argument; 
Tov de Yer, grun. If, then, any people follow 
the impreſſions made by ridicule, without ſerious 
examination, they do not prove any thing againſt xs. 
Whatever might be the cauſe of Socrates's Death, 
there ſeems nothing more clear, than that no ridi- 
cule reſts upon his charafter; though the Nubes 
ſtill ſubſiſts, and is allowed to have great vis co- 
mica: nay, in the time of Cicero, Socrates was 
admired as well as now: Lucian attacked him in 
a dialogue, but the modern admiration of his 
character ſeems to be higher J than even the an- 
cient.— The Nubes would not probably have the 
effect 


* The Nubes of Ariſtophanes might operate upon the Athe- 
nians in ſeveral ways: 1. It might debaſe their re in general, 
and ſo give them a diſlike to all refined lively reaſoning. 2. It 
might give them a general prejudice againſt Socrates ; againſt 
every thing belonging to him: eſpecially it would have this 
effect on ſuch as were not uſed to correct their feelings by their 
Reaſon. It requires a good deal of care to avoid a diſguſt againſt 
thoſe, who are made to appear before us for a good while toge- 
ther in an odious, contemptible light. 3. It might make So- 
crates appear an enemy to thoſe Gods, which they had been moſt 
uſed to revere; as Jupiter Pluvius, Jupiter Tonans, Apollo Pa- 
trius; (Potter, Vol. 1. p. 75.) and to prefer to theſe very filly 
Gods; the Clouds, Air, &c. 4. It would make Socrates odious, 
by repreſenting him as teaching men the ways of evading com- 
mon juſtice and honeſty, by ſophiſtical reaſoning.—In Strepſia- 
des's evading the demands of his Creditors, there is as much 
implied as if Ariſtophanes had faid; Now you think this very 
abſurd reaſoning of Strepſiades, when he is trying to eſcape his 
- Creditors, yet it is the very ſame kind of ſophiſtry, by which 
Socrates evades the ſentence of the Areopagus.? (that Socrates 
would be tried by the Areopagus. ſee Potter, Vol. 1. p. 102, 
' 105, but he had 281 voters againſt him, beſides what he had 
for him: theſe might eaſily be affected by the Play, and the elo- 
quence of the accuſers.) | e | 

+ Between Memppus and Cerberus. : | 

t See Warb. Ded. to the Freethinkers, as before. Diderot's 
imedies, Vol. 11. p. 203. „„ 
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effect now, which it had formerly, even if it were 
well performed. | 
It is natural to mention, that the attacks of 
Celſus upon our Saviour have now as little effe& 
as thoſe of Ariſtophanes upon Socrates. Celſus has 
{ome ridicule upon Mood, with alluſion to the Croſs, 
and to the reſidence of Jeſus in the houſe of a Car- 
penter, but it is vapid; and we ſhould be very glad 
to have the works of Celſus intire, whatever profane 
buffoonery they may contain. 

11. It ſeems worth while to ſay a word or two 
more * on Ridicule, as being peculiar to man. Mr. 
Cole, in his elegant Diſſertation, when he ſums up 
his conſiderations relating to it, +exhorts us to 

cultivate Reaſon in preference to it, alledging, that 
Reaſon is aſſigned us by God, and diſtinguiſies man 
from brute. But may not this be ſaid of Ridicule, 
as much as of reaſon? 'The Reaſon of animals has 
at leaſt been conſidered by a Philoſopher { as a ſub- 
ject of diſcuſſion, but we have ſettled, that Brutes 
have no pretenſions to ridicule, worth ſpeaking of. 
Whatever is peculiar to human nature, muſt 
ſurely deſerve the ſerious attention of mankind. — 
Experience gives us no room to conclude, that we 
have any faculty, which 1s not worthy of cultiva- 
tion; indeed, every faculty we have ſeems capable 
of endleſs improvement. — Had we only a Proboſcis, 
that was peculiar to us, we ought to ſtudy it ; but, 
if a peculiarity turns upon the higheſt part of our 
nature, (which the moral part certainly is,) is it 
not right to conclude, that it is intended for good 
ends of an high and important ſort?—what theſe 
ends pal ticularly are, muſt be found out by trials; 
and the immediate view of theſe trials muſt be, to 
extract all poſſible good from ridicule, and to _—_ 
that 


3103s " 
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* See before, Chap. iii. Sect. 12. + P. 16. 
t Mr. Hume, See his Eſſays. 
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that good, as much as poſſible, from all evil which 
may at firſt ſeem to adhere to it. We might, even 


now, expect to find ſuch good as preſent chear- 


fulneſs, and alleviation of care and anxiety; an an- 


tidote againſt calamity, when it would poiſon the 


fources of our happineſs; a preventive againſt folly 
and abſurdity: and we ſhould ſoon allow, that there 
could be nothing eſſentially evil in that, which 


makes men mutually attract each other, which gives 


a ſtrong impreſſion of impropriety; — and which 
makes the powerful ſentiment of ſhame a& in ſup- 


port of decency and good ſenſe. 


12. Thoſe, who wiſh to ſuppreſs ridicule, al- 
ledge however evils, which it has in fact occaſioned : 
there ſeems no doubt, that it has occaſioned evils; 
but the queſtion is, whether thoſe evils ariſe out 


of ridicule itſelf, or only out of abuſes of ridicule*x? 


— In general it muſt be allowed, that the abuſes of 
any faculty do not juſtify the ſuppreſſing of it: if 
that were the caſe, all our faculties muſt be ſup- 
prefſed; for they are all made fo as to be liable to 
abuſe (in that conſiſts our probation,) and they all 
are abuſed frequently. Reaſon, imagination, every 
paſſion, appetite, ſentiment, comes under this re- 
mark. When Laws are made, they are abuſed, 
but they are not therefore repealed. . When Liberty 
is given, it is abuſed, but not on that account 
wholly taken away, though ſometimes regulated, 
in different degrees. 

We may, theretore, enumerate ſome abuſes of 


Ridicule ; it will not follow, from the enumeration, 
that Ridicule is to be entirely ſupprefled ; but only, 
that thoſe abuſes are to be conſidered, and pre- 


vented as much as poſſible.— Till ridicule is per- 
mitted, we cannot make experiments upon it, nor 
therefore 


* 's the Heads of J. ectures there is here an error; abuſes of 
Religion is printed inſtead of abuſes of Ridicule, in one Edition. 
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therefore can we get to underſtand it. We may 
make the enumeration ſerve as a ſort of recapitula- 
tion. If ridicule is thrown upon any ſubje&, and 

thoſe, to whom it is addrefled, accept and acqui- 
eſce in it without examination by ſerious argument, 
ſuch acquieſcence is an abuſe, „ 
If faults, which, in a well- regulated mind, would 
excite abhorrence or detęſlation, are ridiculed, there 
ridicule is miſapplied. Ridicule may always be 
ſaid to be abuſed, when it is not uſed with a view 
to promoting Truth or Virtue :—one might add, 
that ſuch view, or purpoſe, ſhould not be deſign- 
edly concealed : and farther, that we can ſcarce con- 
ceive any one to have this view, who ridicules a 
ſubject at random; before he underſtands much of 
it. As ridicule is to examine ſerious argument, 
and ſerious argument ridicule, it may be conſidered 
as an abuſe, when ridicule is applied to anſwer ri- 
dicule:— a thing, which generally appears to be 
ineſfectual as to all uſeful purpoſes.—To negle#, or 
refuſe to apply, any good remedy, may, in ſome 
ſenſe, be called making a wrong uſe of that remedy : 
in this ſenſe, thoſe, whom we have called Philo- 
ſophers, abuſe ridicule, (abuſe at leaſt the goodneſs 
of the Creator,) when they neglect or refuſe to apply 
it. — One of the principal and moſt ſtriking abuſes 
of ridicule, is, when it is uſed at wrong times and 
ſeaſons, ſo as to hurt the principles of thoſe in par- 
ticular, to whom it is addreſſed: as when it makes 
the parent contemptible to the child, the Inſtructor 
to the Pupil, the Magiſtrate to the Subject, the 
Maſter to the Servant, and ſo on; or when it 
occaſions levity, or negligence, about the only obli- 
gations of religion, or morality, whoſe force is 
acknowledged. — Allied to this will be that abuſe, 
which takes place, when ridicule only works by 
lints and inſinuations; ſeeming tender about ex- 
VOL. I. F poſing, 
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poſing, and affecting decency, and yet _— the 
object appear more ridiculous by the uſe of reſerve. 
— There ſeems none of theſe abuſes, which might 
not be remedied; and, if that were the caſe after a 
perfect enumeration, we might ſay, that all the 
evils of ridicule are capable of being prevented or 
removed *. . 

13. Perhaps the moſt effectual method of re- 
moving the evils of ridicule would be, for men of 
parts and taſte, virtuous at the ſame time and re- 
ligious, to give ſpecimens of the right ſort of it; 
in religious ſubjects, or others; though ſome care 
might moreover be requiſite, to have them rightly 
received and applied. We have not many inſtances 
of the ſort here ſuppoſed : Addiſon's humour is the 
neareſt perfection of any I know; but Sit 1 very 
maſterly. Lucian and he put me in mind of each 
other, in their eaſy dryneſs; but Lucian runs into 
the abuſe of undermining the principles of the peo- 
ple. Eachard is well worthy of mention. Srerne 
aims to ridicule falſe ſcience, and, indeed, as far as 
he does it properly and effectually, he is a ſupporter 
of truth; which obſervation applies to the authors 
of the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. Sterne has 
powers of ridicule, but I believe thoſe, who have 
read Rabelais, think Sterne leſs original than he 1s 

generally thought. His chief ſervices to virtue and 
1 Eo. religion 

* 'Theſe abuſes might be thus briefly enumerated ; and in a 
different order: 1. Neglecting the inſtrument committed to 
man by Providence. 2. Uſing Ridicule, when an action ought 
to be detefted. 3. Uſing ridicule in return for ridicule. 4. Uſing 
it for any ends, but promoting Truth and Virtue: which would 
include uſing it at random. Here too our motive ſhould be pro- 
faſed and viſible, 5. Affecting reſerve and decency, ſo as to 
make a partial expoſure of a fault. 6. Uſing ridicule un/ea/or- 
ably; ſo as to hurt particularly thoſe, to whom it is addreſſed. 
7. In the above, a man is a#ive:—when he is paſſive, Or receives 


ridicule; it is an abuſe, if he does not give it a /erious exami- 
nation: which includes making a partial expoſure to be total. 
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religion have been in thoſe parts of his writings, 
which are not humourous. —The ſtory of Le Fevre 
has great merit; and the ſpeech to the fly, © go thy 
way,” &c. has, I believe, ſaved the lives of many 
hundreds of animals.—Indeed, he has drawn a cha- 
racter of a Clergyman, who attacks, with delicate 
and benevolent ridicule, every luxuriancy of truth 
and virtue: the fate of 7orick was not totally unlike 
that of Socrates; delicate ridicule brought on them 
both the envy and enmity of the coarſe and vulgar, 
to their deſtruction. 4 
But Sterne makes this perſonage wiſh, there was 
no * ſuch thing as a polemic Divine: and he intro- 
duces + a piece of humour, which I may not rightly 
underſtand; a conteſt between Gymna/? (yuprarns 
was the teacher of the youths, who were to contend 
in the Gymnaſia) and Tripet; in the ſtile perhaps of 
ancient chivalry or horſemanſhip, to ſhew, that 
controverſy is all made up of uſeleſs contention and 
oſtentatious flouriſhes. -We have only to remark, 
that he only ridicules controverſy in its worſt ſtate, 
not ſuch as we have conceived, nor ſuch as we be- 
lieve to be practicable. . 3 
Biſhop Warburton obſerves }, as has been before 
mentioned, that whatever good Cervantes and But- 
ler may have done by writing Don Quixote and 
Hudibras, they have done much arm; the one to 
6 real honour,” the other to © ſober piety:” with- 
out denying the fact, we may aſk, whether they 
did not do much more good than harm upon the 
whole ? It is a common thing, when a perſon has 
received benefit in ſickneſs from a courſe of medi- 
cine, to ſay, he is well, but he is weakened by the 
diſcipline, which he has been obliged to undergo: 
— But this is not always thought a reaſon againſt 
- adminiſtering 
* Vol. iv. (Edit. in 6 Vols.) Chap, xxviii. + Chap, xxix. 
} Dedication to Freethinkers, p. 18. 5vo. 
F F 2 
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— the fame remedies again, on fimilar 
˖ 


_ occaſions. ſeems the condition of our nature, 
that we receive evil with good; at leaſt, we find 
this in every thing at preſent, though it does ſeem 
in the power 4 man to keep diminiſhing the 
evil, without limit.—Ridicule is often found arm 
in arm with profane levity and vicious licentiouſ- 
neſs; our friend gets connected with our enemies; 
but we are not, for that reaſon, to attack the group 
promiſcuouſly; we ſhould firſt ſeparate our friend, 
and then treat our enemies as the caſe may require. 
— Whatever incidental evil may have ariſen from 
the comic work of Cervantes, ſo judicious a writer 
as the Author of the Tatler has ſince ſaid, that 
Duelling ſhould be attacked with ridicule firſt, be- 
fore it is attacked with grave reaſoning : and I think 
Fielding has ſhewn, by his Colonel Bath, the juſt- 
neſs of the remark. ” 5 
We muſt not quite paſs over Mr. Foote: he has 
a feſtivity, which is very enlivening, and he knew 
prevailing manners ſo well, as to ridicule them very 
happily; but he was too ignorant * of Religion to 
ridicule even its abuſes with propriety.— When he 
ridicules abuſes of the ſcriptural doctrines concern- 
ing the influence of the Holy Spirit, the ſhock, 
which he gives, is too ſtrong. He ſeems not only 
to want theological knowledge, but knowledge of 
the human mind; or attention 1n entering into the 
feelings of rational Chriſtians. Still, I would not 
fly from his ridicule, I would examine it gravely, 
in order to form an uſeful judgment from it; as 
a medical perſon would examine fome things dif- 
guſting in their nature.—I can conceive the very 
abuſes, which he ridicules, to be ridiculed, by 
Addiſon, or others, in fuch a manner as not to 
hurt my feelings. Eachard's F account of Parſon 
: Slipftocking, 
* Sect. 12. No one who is ignorant of the rules of good. 


breeding, Can ridicule falſe politeneſs with effect 
+ Contempt of the Clergy, 
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Slipftocking, relates to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, as well as Foote's ridicule, but it does not 
give me a very painful ſhock *. 

I conclude this account of Authors with the 
mention of one or two now living; Madame De 
Sillery-Brulart, (late Madame Genf) and Monſ. 
Berquin. In their pleaſing, moral, affecting dra- 
mas , I find a mixture of comic and ethic, which 
is peculiarly powerful; it has, from many readers, 

rawn tears in torrents; of the moſt delicious kind ; 
I wiſh ſome ſtudent in the higher parts of criti- 
ciſm, (which include the emotions of the mind,) 
would examine this mixture; - one may ſee, that 
the comic makes the virtue ſo unaffected and un- 
pretending, as greatly to heighten the merit and 
the effect of it: but the more it was examined, the 
more clearly would the uſe and excellence of ridi- 
cule appear, when rightly refined and judiciouſly 
applied. „„ 
14. In private life I think I have known ridicule 
employed much as I ſhould wiſh it to be in contro- 
verſy; not amongſt the licentious, but amongſt the 
moſt virtuous and religious perſons I ever had the 
| happineſs to converſe with: employed with chear- 
fulneſs and kindneſs; with frankneſs, but with de- 
licacy and reſpect; mutually offered and eu Y 
„ 5 uc 
* Mr. Sheridan's Jeſepl Surface, in the School for Scandal, is, in 
my judgment, an hurtful piece of humour; ſentiments are ex- 
preſſed as ridiculous, which really every honeſt man feels 
think this the caſe; but the Play has not been publiſhed, and I 
have only ſeen it once, and that in the year 1777: Ridicule is, 
in this play, very uſeful in expoſing cenſoriouſneſs pretending 
to candour. 
+ Particularly thoſe contained in the 4th Vol. of the Theatre 
of Education; and the larger pieces in L'Ami des Enfans. 
I have met with inſtances of the ſame kind of mixture now 
and then in other writings, but I have ſeen nothing ſo effica- 
cious. The humour of Sailors in the midſt of danger, makes 


2 of the ſame ſort of mixture; but the compound is leſs 
refined. 


13 
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ſuch ridicule 1s rather flattering than wounding, as 
it implies great candour and ſweetneſs in thoſe, to 
whom it is addreſſed. 5 
Men are often thought to be more offended by 
raillery, than they really are; they ſhew ſome con- 
Fujion, and that is thought to be merely anger, when 
really it ſprings from various cauſes. Sometimes, 
even the fear of ſeeming offended will occaſion it; 
ſometimes, mortification at diſcovering an un- 
known fault, or vexation at the miſrepreſentations 
of the world. This kind of confuſion often inter- 
rupts mutual raillery, when the perſon, who is con- 
fuſed, would, after a very ſhort interval, ſhew an 
earneſt deſire to continue it. 
I fear Dr. Brown, who is commended by Biſhop 
Warburton * for writing well upon Ridicule, wanted 
a little of its help himſelf towards the latter part of 
his life. Some negotiation about his furniſhing a 
ſet of Laws for Ry/jia, with other cauſes, made him, 
if I remember right, run into an exceſs of ſeriouſ- 
. neſs; I fear he became ſeriouſly vain and proud: 
I fear, — but I will only add, that Ridicule well 
applied, and applied in time, might have been his 
beſt medicine. —Some of the Clergy, who live re- 
tired, are apt alſo, I fear, to become too ſerious; 
the moderate uſe of delicate and reſpectful ridicule 
might, in ſome cafes, take off that ſeeming mo- 
roſeneſs, that apparent rancour, with which they 
are ſometimes apt to ſpeak of the faults of their 
neighbours; meaning only honeſt indignation ; and 
perhaps be a means, in other inſtances, of pre- 
venting the contrary extreme ; for he, who prevents 
one extreme, often prevents another: Socrates muſt 
have been very pleaſing in private life, and his wit 
muſt have had a great tendency to check ſuch ex- 
cefles as theſe. —I thould be curious to know, whe- 
EE i ther 
Ded. to Freethinkers, page 20. 8vo. 
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ther Sterne thought of Socrates, in drawing Yorick, 
or Fielding in drawing * Dr. Harriſon? Some of 
the greateſt men I have ever heard converſe, have 
excelled in delicate and well-bred ridicule +. 

15. The Scriptures have, I think, been conſi- 
dered by ſome, as adverſe to the uſe of ridicule; if 
they forbad the uſe of it, we muſt conclude our- 
ſelves miſtaken in our reaſoning, but that does not 
appear to be the caſe. All Scripture ſeems to be. 
occaſional, and the occaſions, on which the differ- 
ent parts were written, are ſerious; ſo that men 
might have written gravely upon them, who, in 
common diſcourſe, did not diſcard humour intirely. 
—l[t has been ſaid 4, that Jeſus never was known 
to laugh; it may be ſo; extenſive views, buſineſs, 
ſufferings, compaſſion, might poſſibly. prevent it: 
at the marriage at Cana, he muſt have been amidft 
feſtive converſation; and he miraculouſly provided 
wine, which maketh glad the heart of man. — 
Though he was ſometimes indignant at hypocriſy, 
he ſays of it what may be taken in a ludicrous 
light: the guat & and the camel were both unclean 
animals amongſt the Jews; the ſwallowing of the 
latter was exaggeration, and of a kind not very ſe- 
rious: the picture of Hypocrites ſcrupulouſly phil- 
tering, leſt they ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to 
ſwallow an unclean inſe&, and then gobbling down 
a great unclean beaſt, has not much gravity in it: : 
and what is repreſented by it, namely, great nicety 

in 

* In Amelia. 
I Mr. Charles Townſhend, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 

Lord North, when firſt Miniſter; Sir George Savile, Dr. Bal- 
guy, Mr. Gray, Mr. Maſon, Dr. Paley; not to venture upon 
a greater number of inſtances; though I have ſome in my mind's 
eye; equally apt, if not equally known. 


t In the Spectator, I think; or ſome other work of great 
excellence. 


Matt. xxiii. 24. 


r F 4 
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in ſome things, and great want of nicety in others, 
makes a contraſt of elf which might excite ſome 
feeling of ole —Our Saviour, in his teaching, 
did not want to make flight and ſuperficial impreſ- 
ſions; however, he ſays nothing againſt the uſe of 
ridicule, as we wiſh it to be uſed. Nor do his 
Apoſtles. Euręameua is forbidden“, but it was pro- 
bably low buffoonery and obſcenity, or what we 
call double entendre. Let any one read the context ; 
and Parkhurſt's account of r ,, and Locke” 7 
note on watoveFie they both refer to Hammond, 
who is learned and judicious upon the ſubject.— 
Chriſtians are repeatedly told, that they are to re- 
joice evermore, that is, Jabitually; an habitual chear- 
fulneſs cannot well be conceived, without ſome 
mixture of comic pleaſantry; it muſt be frequently 
familiar. ——The righteous are to be glad and rejoice 
in the Lord; and the true I of heart to be joyful: 
this, indeed. is from the Old Teſtament: in the 
Old Teſtament, there are ſeveral paſſages about 
Idolatry, which contain humour ; and their being 
controverſial, as it were, makes them the more to 
our purpoſe: we might inſtance in J Elijah's 
_ mocking the Prieſts of Baal, and ſeveral paſſages 
of Iſaiah. 

As to Lord Shafte/bury's || ſaying, that the Scrip- 
tures are humorous, I only look upon that as his 
method of treating them with deriſion. 

The Church of England cannot be ſuppoſed to 
look upon Ridicule as contrary to the Scriptures, 
becauſe ſhe uſes it with regard to the ſuperflitions 
of the Church of Rome N. 


16. We 


Epheſ. v. 4. + Pſalm xxxii. 11 or 12. 

t 1 Kings xviii. 27. § Tfaiah xliv. 16, 17. 

| CharaRteriftics, Vol. iii. Miſcellany 2. Chap. iii. or Le- 
land's View, p. 57. 4th Edit. 

See Homily on good works, Part 3d. Pp. 43 and 45. 8va. 
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16, We need be the leſs diſcouraged about uſing 
ridicule, as 1t appears, I think, pretty plain, that 
all uſe it, when they are able. Even thoſe writers 
who condemn the uſe of it in others, uſe it them- 
ſelves. I have always conceived, that Mr. John 
Weſley would be ſhocked at any levity concerning 
theological ſubjects, (though, to fay the truth, I 
am not acquainted with any part of his works, in 


which he directly ſays ſo; I am not well read in 


his works;)—but I once heard him preach con- 
cerning Demoniacs a diſcourſe, the controverſial 
part of which was humourous ; that 1 is, contained 
comic ſtrictures, of a refined and ingenious ſort, 
upon his adverſaries.— And I am told, from good 
authority, that he has great comic powers *. But 
Biſhop Warburton is more to our purpoſe, as we 
have ſeen him contending againſt the uſe of ridi- 
cule. I will ſelect a few paſſages from that very 


Dedication to the Freethinkers, in which we have 


already found his arguments. He compares + the 


Freethinkers to a Sir Martin in a Comedy of Dry- = 


den's, on account of their continuing, through imi- 
tation and affectation, needlefily to complain of 


want of Liberty 4; © all the reſt, ſays he, is merely 
Sir Martin; it is continuing to fumble at the lute, 


though the muſic has been long over.“ - He com- 


mends a fine piece of controverſial Irony, written 


againſt Freethinkers$.—He compares the mixture 


of ſeriouſneſs and ridicule found in their writings, 


to the character of Bayes's Actor in the Rehearſal ||. 
—He compares ridicule in controverſy to chewed 
Bullets ; and to Marius's darts+;—indeed, he 
owns, that the * diſpoſition towards unſeaſonable 
mirth drives all parties upon being witty, where 


t hey 

'* Since this was written, Mr. John Weſley i 1s dead, but that 
does not ſeem to make the inſtance leſs apt. 

+ FP. 4. 8vo. t P. 4. 8vo. § P. 5. | P. 8. 

© P. 22. + P. 10. | | 
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they can, as beat conſcious of its powerful opera- 


tion in controverſy *. 

17. The reſult of what has been ſaid on the ſub- 
ject of ridicule ſeems to be this; ridicule ought to 
be ftudied ; experimentally, as far as poſſible ; that 


zs, its abuſes, and the evils arifing from them, ſhould 


be marked and defined; and its uſes brought to 
light, and made clear and evident. In ſpecifying 
its abuſes and miſchiefs, we ſhould condemn all 
vicious levity, all incautious allufion, or painting, 

which could occafion ſcandal to the well-meaning, 
or looſen principles not likely to have others imme- 
diately ſubſtituted in their room: though we ſhould 
own, that more hazard might ſafely be run, than 
would at firſt be imagined. 

In ſettling the #/es of ridicule, we ſhould deter- 
mine, that it might be the means of ſhewing to 
ourſelves and our friends thoſe faults, which moſt 
impeded our advancement in uſeful knowledge, 
virtue, and Religion. Ir might hinder us from 
being pedantic, ſelt-fatisfied, proud, hypocritical ; | 
or from running into fanaticiſm, or ſuperſtition. 
And, if it were cultivated by men of abilities and 
talents; of poliſhed minds, and amiable diſpofitions, - 
it might, when mixed with worthy and pious ſen- 
timents, give ſuch a grace and beauty to virtue and 
religion, as would make them univerſally loved 
and deſired. 


P. 10. 


C HAP. 


BOOK 11. CHAP, v. 


HAF. V. 
CAN ONS OF CONTROVERSY. 


Hand the examined the nature of controverſy, 


and the good and bad qualities of thoſe, who 


engage in rs it on; and having ſpoken pretty 
largely of the uſe and abuſe of ridicule, I come 


now to mention, as the reſult of our diſquiſitions, 
ſome rules or Laws of Controverſy, to which re- 

courſe may be had, when any doubts ariſe concern- 
ing the rectitude of any manner of diſputing. 

When Laws are propoſed, it is natural to aſk, 

how are they to be inforced? where do you find an 
authority or power to carry them into execution? 
I fear we have nothing to truſt to, in fact, but the 
apprehenſions, which moſt men have of going 
againſt the general ſenſe of reputable and judicious 
people; we know, that, in what are called affairs 
of honour, nay, in public as well as in private war, 
the ignominy ariſing from general blame and con- 
tempt acts very forcibly; why might we not hope 
for the ſame kind of obedience and ſubmiſſion, if 
ve could get Laws of controverſy as well eſtabliſhed 

as Laws of Honour already are? It would contri- 
bute ſomething to this deſireable end, if Laws were 
only defined, and publiſhed. 


But it might aſſiſt our imagination, and give a 


greater dignity and conſequence to each Law, if 


we conceived ſome great Synod, which ſhould re- 


cognize our Laws, and pronounce ſentence on ſuch 


as ſhould violate them. Louis XIV. of France had 
ſome idea of forming a great council by delegates 
from different ſtates, in order to ſettle and inforce 


the 


in an error: 
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the rights of Nations : why may not we imagine a 
Council formed by delegates from different national 
Churches? were ſuch a council actually to meet, 
their Laws would probably be called Canous; we 
will therefore uſe that term. Our Council might 
be both Zegiflative and judicial: its puniſhments 
might be diſgrace, expunging blameable expreſ- 
hons, &c.—the very idea of ſuch a council might 
have its uſe; it would occaſion the greater intereſt, 
and greater difinftneſs, when it was ſaid, that A 
had broken the 4th Canon, B the 6th,—and fo 
forth : and thoſe pores ſubmit to a rule or Law 
made beforehand, who would not ſubmit to an ob- 
ſervation made 1n their own particular caſe. 

Canon 1.—Let no one be allowed to take any 
part in controverſy, who will not at all times be 
ready to proclaim, when called upon, I may be 
or even to wear ſomething, on which 
thoſe words ſhould be inſcribed. —In the heat of 
controverſy, men forget the numberleſs ſources of 
error, which are really in every controverted ſub- 
ject, eſpecially in Theology “ and Metaphyſics. 
Hence preſumption, confidence, arrogant language; 
all which greatly obſtruEt the clearing up of truth. 
Any expedient to ſet theſe in their true light, and 
make men ſenſible of the folly of them, muſt be 
very ſerviceable ; and it ſeems ſcarcely poſſible for 
men to perſiſt in them, who acknowledged in a 
{ſolemn manner, that they were cqptinualy liable 
to error. 

To obviate miſtakes, we will juſt ahve: that 
there may be caſes, in which the 1 language 
may be held; a Prieſt may ſay to one of his own. 
Catechumens, I am not to be conſidered by you 
as liable to error;? that is, you are moſt likely to 
deep free from error, if, for the preſent, you follow 2 

my 
Dr. Balguy, Charge v. as before. 
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my advice and judgment.” But here the caſe is 
very different from that which is ſuppoſed, when 
we ſpeak of controverſy; this 1s the caſe of one of 
the People receiving his opinions from a Philoſo- 
pher; but, in controverſy, the contending parties 
are equally Philoſophers. 

Canon 2.—All expreffions of ſelf-ſufficiency ſhall 
bring diſgrace on him, who uſes them.—He uſes 


ſuch expreſſions, who calls his own cauſe the cauſe 


of God, and his own interpretation, the word of 
God; who inſults others, and demeans himſelf as 
if he acted upon demonſtration, inſtead of proba- 
bility. Self-ſufficient expreſſions are hurtful, as 
they tend to prevent the chief end of controverſy; 


which is, the aſcertaining of truth, by the removal 


of all that error, which 1s apt to get intermixed 
with it.—They have alſo ſome miſchiefs in com- 
mon with ſome other faults. 

Should any one think this ſecond canon too 


nearly allied to the firſt, let him reflect, that the 


faults implied in them are diſtinct, and would re- 
quire diſtin& charges. A perſon may poſſibly own 
himſelf fallible, in form, and yet may uſe ſelf- 
ſufficient expreſſions; or he may uſe them, when 
he has never been called upon to declare himſelf 
Fee. . 
Canon 3. All expreſſions, which are judged un- 
meaning as to the matter 1n diſpute, ſhall be ex- 
punged by authority, with diſgrace to him who 
uſes them. „ 


All expreſſions are unmeaning, which contain 


no part of an argument: which are declamatory; 
which one ſide has as much right to uſe as the 


other. And thoſe might be added, which are uſed 


as technical, pedantic, oftentatious, or are bor- 
rowed from Syſtems not underſtood * : or which, 
in any way, miſs the queſtion. 


All 
* See Dr. Balguy, p. 193. 
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All theſe throw a miſt over tlie truth, and hin- 
der it from being clearly diſcerned: they ſet the 
ideas, which ought to be compared, at a diſtance 
from each other; and interpoſe objects, which pre- 
vent their agreement * or diſagreement from ap- 
pearing diſtinctly. —— 
Canon 4. Whoever uſes perſonal reflexions in 
controverſy ſhall be deemed an enemy to truth.— 
What theſe are, needs no explanation.—Archbiſhop 
Sharp ſays, Men's + perſons are ſacred things.” 
And what if A were a dull man, B a pert forward 
man, Ca fot, D an hypocrite, and ſo on? all men 
have faults, and men who have different faults have 
written truths, and men with different good qua- 
lities have written falſhoods. So that perſonal re- 
flexions, though founded in truth, help nothing 
forward. — In effect, they greatly retard and ob- 
ſtruct mental improvement. — They prevent even 
juſt reaſoning from being accepted by common 
men; and, when any one is ſo uncommonly candid, 
as to examine arguments, in which he is abuſed, 
he muſt meet with difficulties and hindrances; he 
muſt have a ſhock of reſentment and indignation to 
overcome, which cannot but require time and at- 
tention; and ſo divert his attention from the argu- 
ment. | „ | 
How much better than uſing perſonal abuſe 
would it be, for a man to ſay to his adverſary, 
© you think this way, I think that; there is no need 
for us to feel the leaſt perſonal ill will to each 
other; let us, as friends, go hand in hand, and lee 
if we cannot find out what it is, that occaſions our 
difference of opinion 3 


Canon 5. Let no one accuſe his adverſary of 


I 


indirect motives. 


* Locke 4. 1. 2. + Sermons, Vol, 1. Ser. t. 5thly. 
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It is not unfrequent in controverſy for men to 
ſpeak, as if an adverſary did not really believe what 
he ſaid; as if he uſed arguments, not from opi- 
nion, but becauſe it ſerved ſome purpoſe of intereſt; 
becauſe it ſupported ſome cauſe, in which he was 
joined. To ſpeak thus is, in reality, to make a 
perſonal reflexion, but it ſeems proper to obſerve 
ſeparately, that arguments are to be anſwered 
equally, whether he who offers them is ſincere or 
not: nay, if we knew him to be inſincere, we muſt 
anſwer them; we cannot do fo the leſs, when we re- 
flect, that we have no way of knowing whether he 
really be ſincere or not. — To inquire into his motives 
then is uſeleſs; to aſcribe indirect ones to him, is 
worſe than uſeleſs; it is hurtful. 1 | 


Sometimes, however, the caſe is ſuch, that it 


ſeems as if we were not bound to take men in the 
literal ſenſe, when they profeſs their motives for 
_ writing;—they make pretences which, to a private 
friend, they would undoubtedly own are not to be 
underſtood literally :—theſe are ſometimes intended 
to ward off danger, or prevent legal proſecution. 
Of this ſort is the concluſion of Mr. Hume's Eſſay 
on Miracles; Lord Shafteſbury's account of the 


pleaſantry of the Scriptures, referred to before #$.— 


I uſed to think Woolſton's profeſſion a ſtrong in- 
ſtance of this, but, from farther conſideration of 
his Life and character , 1 doubt whether it is: 1 
rather think it is not: which may be a warning (to 
me at leaſt) againſt judging haſtily in ſuch matters. 
In action, we muſt follow probability: we mult not, 
in defending ourſelves, run into fuch excels of can- 
dour as to think men better than they are; but, 
whatever they are, when we come to contend with 
them, we mult obſerve and obey the Laws of con- 
tention. . 

Canon 
„ Chap, iv, Sect. 13. + See 1. 16.17, 
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Canon 6. They are to be cenſured, who charge 
the conſequences of doctrines upon thoſe, who only 
hold the doctrines themſelves. 

I. his is one of the moſt common faults of con- 
troverſy; but, though the conſequences are rightly 
drawn, it is unjuſt to take for granted, that our 
adverſaries hold them * how does it appear, that 
they ever drew any conſequences? ? perhaps they 

might rather give up the original doctrine, than 
embrace that, which has been deduced from it: 
the deduction might to them diſprove the doctrine: 

And the injuſtice is ſtill greater, if the conſe- 
quences are not rightly deduced; which may fre- 
quently be the caſe. Moreover, the conſequences 
charged are generally of a practical nature, and they 
are ſaid to be held, when they really are not ;—in 
this way, the fault gets to be an imputation of 
vice, and therefore provokes (at the ſame time that 
it perplexes) in the manner of a perſonal reflexion. 
Mlen are led into this imputing of conſequences, 
by reaſoning againſt their adverſaries in the way of 
the reductio ad abſurdum: f; if, from any propoſition, 
abſurd propoſitions follow, it is rightly concluded, 
that the original propoſition is falſe; but it cannot 

be rightly concluded, that the adverſaries maintain 
thoſe abſurd propoſitions; that is a queſtion only of 

Fact. — The 4 Manicheans held, that the Goſpels 
were not written by Apoſtles, or even by e r. 
men; to diſprove this opinion, it has been urged, 
if ſo, the Goſpels muſt be of no validity; which is 
an abſurd thing for any ſet of Chriftians to main- 
tain: the reaſoning ſeems right; but it ſeems 
equally right to ſay, that, if that be the conſe- 


quence of their principle, 5 did not lee it.— 
They 


* See Abp. Sharp, Vol. i. Ser. 1. 4thly. 
+ Chap. ii. SeQ. 13. 
t See Lardner's Works, Vol. iii. p. $19, 520. 
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They reaſoned ill, but ſtill they did not maintain, 
or mean to maintain, that the Goſpels were of no 
authority. | 


Canon 7. It is unlawful to refer any ſaying of 
an Adverſary to a Party. „ 7 
This is done, when it is ſaid, this is downright 
Popiſh ſuperſtition, Scotch Philoſophy, Iriſh blun- 


dering; theſe are rank Tory principles, fine high- 


church doctrine. 
That this is wrong, appea 
ever happens, that, when an opinion is referred to 
a Party, it is not firſt diſtorted, ſtretched, in ſhort 
changed, in order to make it fit the place where it 
is to be put. Or if, at any time, the opinion is 
not changed, it gets to be differently eſteemed; 
if you ſee a perſon, for the firſt time, in bad com- 
pany, you have a very different idea of him from 
what you would have, if you had ſeen him in good 


company: — thus the judgment gets biaſſed by pre- 


judice, and free and candid inquiry is prevented: 
— throwing odium upon any perſon has, moreover, 
the effect of provoking, which obſtructs the inveſ- 
tigation of truth in the manner betore * deſcribed. 


Canon 8. Whoever ſhall be convicted of the 


miſapplication of Ridicule in controverſy, ſhall be 
cenſured, according to the particular circumſtances 
C : i 
I be abuſes of ridicule having been very lately 
enumerated, I will give no deſcription of them 
here. Suffice it to ſay, that, as men will bear more 
freedom of ridicule at ſome times than at others, 
and ridicule will be more refined at one time than 
another, there ſhould be conceived a ſeparate ſet 
ol rules relating to ridicule, to be changed from 
time to time. The general principles, on which 
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they ſhould be founded, are, not to debaſe or cor- 
rupt the minds of the people; and, to apply ridi- 
cule in- ſuch a manner, as to rouſe men from their 
prejudices and faults, and ſet them on thinking for 
themſelves; and, at the ſame time, make them 
open to the advice of thoſe, who are beſt qualified 
to think for them. e i 

9. We will not proceed any farther in forming 


Canons of controverſy ; that would look, as if we 


really meant to compile a complete ſet: whereas, our 
intention is rather to ſuggeſt an idea, than to exe- 
cite a plan. To make an uſeful code of Laws, 
many counſellors ſeem required, and an exa& know- 


ledge of the ſtate of things. Even when theſe are 


to be had, and Laws are made, evaſions, and new 
modes of offending will require new Laws conti- 


In the Canons, which we have propofed, we 


have not kept up to the ſtrict notion of three par- 


ties in controverſy; we have rather conceived two 
parties, for the fake of coming nearer to the kind 
of controverſy, which actually prevails; to regulate 


that muſt be the moſt uſeful. What change is made 


by transferring controverſy from three to two, has 


been ſhewn in the ſecond * Chapter. Upon the 


waole, it ſeems as if it would be beſt for contro- 
verſialiſts, when there are but two parties, to con- 
ſider themſelves mefely as advocates, making the 
world the judge. A mixture of characters, which 
occaſions a confuſion; ſo that none of them are 
thoroughly fupported, ſeems to do more harm 
than could ariſe from Adyocates regarding only one 
ſide Ahe 88 
10. Nothing can ſo well prove the want of ſome 
Canons of controverſy, as giving inſtances of the 
violation of thoſe, which we have propoſed. But 
1 1 I will 
* Set. 8. 
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I will not refer you to a multiplicity of authors; I 
will ſele& chiefly from one; an Author deſervedly 
admired for both Genius and Learning : I mean 
the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes. 1 
conceive this Author to be as able an Advocate as 
ever wrote: —in the light of what we call a Tuage, 
he ſeems ſomewhat leſs eſtimable. 

Canon 1. Againſt denying the poſſibility of 
error. 
There may be the fewer inſtances of violating 
this Canon, as it is levelled chiefly at the general 
ſtile of Controverſy. 

| Biſhop Warburton mentions * an author, who 
has evinced a truth“ beyond the pofibility of a 
reply.” It would have been an hard matter to 
evince any truth ſo to Biſhop Warburton: his fer- 
tility in reply was infinite. 

Canon 2. Againſt expreſſions of ſelf-ſufficiency. 

Biſhop Warburton ſays, “ All that has be- 
fallen me in defence of Religion is only the railings 
of the vile and impotent.” No one ſhould be ſo 


ſelf-ſufficient as to call himſelf a defender of Reli. 


gion, ſo as to imply, that other Chriſtians are not 
defenders of Religion. Al ſects of Chriſtians de- 
fend what they think true Religion. 

The ſame Author {peaks J of his adverſary as 
oppoſing him, “in open defiance of the Prophets 
and the Apoſtles, of Moſes and of Jeſus Chriſt,” — 
That is, the Biſhop implies, that he had theſe un- 


doubtedly on his fide: whereas, the end and purpoſe 


of the debate was, to determine what was their real 
meaning: both ſides acknowledged their authority. 
Canon 3. Againſt unmeaning expreſſions. 
Biſhop "Warburton uſes frequently declamatory 
. —-5 which his e have an equal 
oe right 
P. I. Vol. iv. p. 122. + D.L. Vol.ir. 5 134. 
4 D. L. Vol. iv. p. 123. Note. 
GG 2 
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right to uſe. © Something * is to be allowed to 
a weak cauſe. The Freethinkers are charged with 
* an unnatural mixture of ſcepticiſm + and dog- 
matizing.” —He fays to them, © you have done 
your worſt; you ſhould think of growing better . 


An expreſſion equally declamatory is this; But 


what follows is ſuch unaccountable jargon $1”— 


Such inſtances as theſe might eaſily be multiplied. 


It is as eaſy for any one to call Biſhop Warburton 


© our holy Prelate, as it is for him to fay, © our 


learned Doctor, or Profeflor.*—Irt is as obvious fot 
one ſide as the other, to uſe that common form, 


lf you had given yourſelf the trouble to examine, 
708 muſt have been convinced.” 


With regard to miſſing the queſtion, ſee Dr. For- 


tin's fix Diſſertations |}. 


Unintelligible expreſſions are expoſed in the Pro- 
vincial Letters; and in Voltaire's Hiſtory of Zar- 
feniſm, and Quietiſm, in his Age of Louis XIV.— 
See alſo Moſheim, 12th Cent. 2. 3. 15. about the 
ſenſe, in which an Incarnate God might be at the 


ſame time the offrer and the oblation. 


Moſheim ſays, that ©& the opinions of Neſto- 
rius and the Col which condemned him, were 


the ſame in effect.“ To bring about a condem- 


nation, when this is the caſe, che expreſſions muſt. 
have been unmeaning. 

Canon 4. Againſt perſonal reflexions. 

We do but find too many inſtances of the vio- 


lation of this Canon. We may take one from a 


paſſage already referred toE.—** All that has be- 
fallen me, &c. is only the railings of the vile and 
impotent: and all that is likely to befal him, is 
7 the ridicule of all beſides.” The hs meant 


* Ded. to Ci; 27 + Ibid. p. 40. 
1 Ibid. p. 44. 6 D. L. Vol. iv. 8 Il P. 57, 52. 
+ Moſh. 6 I D. L Vol. iv. p. 154. 
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by * him,” was the very reſpectable Dr. Ruther- 
forth. 

Biſhop beten ſpeaking * of a writer in fa- 
vour of Chriſtianity; and of the Freethinkers as his 
acculers, ſays; © the word of his accuſers 1 is not 
apt to go very far with me.” 

Jonathan Edwards, ſpeaking+ Sm Hobbes, ſays, 
this great truth, that Jeſus is the Son of God, 


was not ſpoiled, becauſe it was once and again pro- 


claimed with a loud voice by the Devil. fle is 
here defending himſelf againſt the charge of being 
an Hobbit: perhaps he might not mean to abuſe 
Hobbes: but only to argue with his opponents on 
their own ſuppoſitions. 

The Þ Socinian controverſy affords ſtill too many 
inſtances of violations of this Canon.—See Letter to 
Biſhop Hallifax, p. 29. and his reply, naming 
Mr. Blackall as the writer. 

Mr. Frend is adding to the number. 

Canon 5. Againft aſcribing Indirett views to 
adverſaries. 


« Such inſinuations“ (fays Warburton 5 to the 
F reethinkers) are amongſt your arts of controverſy.” 
| He alſo charges them (whether truly or not, 


hex not ſeem to be the queſtion) with * the low 
cunning of pretending ſtill to lie under reſtraints,” 
But there is ſo capital an inſtance in Dr. Prieſt- 


ley? s Hiſtory + of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 


that we need produce no other.—lt is too long to 
tranſcribe, but it makes the concluding remark of 


the three firſt parts of his work. I will read 1 it to 


you. 
You 
Ded. to Freethinkers, | 6. 
+ On Free-will, p. 322. Part 4. Sect. 7. 


4 Seea ſhort Defence of the Doctrine of 8 p. * 


Grakams about having as much occaſion for G:bbets as Ad 
$ F. 7. 8 vo. P. 4. n 
5 GG 3 
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% You induſtriouſiy keep out of fight all the li- 


; mitations,” &c. Blackall to Dr. Hallifax, p 29. 


Canon 6. Againſt charging the conſequences of 
Doctrines upon thoſe, who only maintain the Doc- 
trines. themſelves. 

The Socinians keep conſtantly, in ſpite of all an- 
ſwers, charging the Trinitarians with denying the 
Unity of God, and the Humanity of Chriſt *. 

Archbiſhop King, in his Sermon on Fore-know- 
ledge, has a paſſage to our purpoſe. 

Stillingfleet Biſhop of Worceſter oppoſes Mr. 
Locke on Identity, as if Mr. Locke brought into 
doubt the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſürrection 
of the Body; though Mr. Locke maintained that 
Doctrine. 


See Archbiſhop Sharp, Vol. 1. Ser. 1.—4thly.— 


See a good recommendation of this Canon in Gil- 


pin's Lives of the Reformers |, from Biſhop Tay- 
lor's Liberty of prophecying. 

Neſtorius ſuffered through. want of attention to 
this Canon. See Moſheim, 5th Cent. 2. 5. 9. 

If the Epicureans had been charged with the con- 
fe quences of their Doctrines, Cicero obſerves that 
ae would have been very different perſons from 
what he found them: for Epicureans and Stoics 
ſee Encyclopédie, Vol. 1. p. 809. col. 2. and 8108. 

If we are Chriftians, we muſt be ſlaves: this is in 
ſubſtance the remark of Machiavelli, quoted in 
Mr. Hume's Natural Hiftory of Religion ||. 

A Chineſe Philoſopher, reaſoning againſt the 
Doctrine of Foe, viz. that the Body is only a dwel- 
ling for the ſoul; urges , that Foe muſt wiſh to 

root 


'* Racov. Cat. p. 99. + Set. 33, 36. t P. 82. 
$ See ſomething to the purpoſe of this Canon, Lardner's He- 


 reſies, B. 1. Se&. 1 


Il Eſſays, 8vo. Vol. ii. p- 456. 
+ Spirit of Laws, Book 24. Chap. xit, Note. 
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root out of the heart the virtue of Love of Parents 


(* Parens;”) he muſt make their per ſons deſpicable. 
It would ſeem odd to ns to charge thoſe, who 


preach the immortality of the ſoul, with encou- 


raging Suicide: yet we are told, chat Suicide has, 
in fact, been the conſequence of that doctrine. It 
generally happens, that the conſequences charged 
do not follow in fact: but, though they do ſome- 


times, they may not always. — I do not know, after - 
all, whether the Predeſtiuarians, and Necęſſitarians, 


as good Chriſtians and as good men as any others, 


have not ſuffered moſt by having conſequences of 
their opinions charged upon them. 


I have given the more inſtances under this Canon, 


as it has ſeemed to want explanation; and as in- 
ſtances under it ſeem to improve and enlarge the 


mind: and to have a tendency to prevent that fault 
in controverſy, into which reaſoning and well - 
meaning men are moſt likely to fall. 
Canon 7. Againſt referring things to Party. 
Biſhop Warburton fays * of Dr. e 


« This, though the language of Toland, Tindal, 


Collins, and the whole tribe of Free-thinkers, yer 
comes ſo unexpected from a Profeſſor of Divinity,“ 
&c. | 
Calixtus, a Lutheran in the 17th Century, tried 
to reconcile contending parties; the zealous Pro- 
teſtants charged him with favouring Popery; and a 
Book was publiſhed againſt his new Theology with 
this Title, Crypto-papiſmus nove Theologiz Helm- 
ſtadienſis I: he was alſo charged by Lutherans with 


favouring the reformed: he met with oppoſition 
from oppoſite parties. 


Archbiſhop 
D. L. vol. iv. p. 131. 


+ Moſheim, Cent. 17. Sect. 2. Part 2. Chap. i i. Sect. 21. 
| Calixtus was of the Univerſity of Helmſtadt, where Pro- 


feflors take an oath that they will endeavour to diminiſh diſſen 
tions amongſt Chriſtians. Moſheim, ibidem. 
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Archbiſhop Fenelon's Book, called Maxins of 
the Saints, was condemned * when it got charged 
with Moliniſim. 

Jonathan Edwards was accuſed of being an Hob. 
bit. Cudworth's famous work was charged with 
Atheiſm and Arianiſm . 

Pope was ranked with Tories by Whigs, and with 
Whigs by Tories. Like good Eraſmus. 

Canon 8. Againſt the nifapplication of ridicule: 

The ridicule thrown by Biſhop Warburton on 
Dr. Rutherforth might have been avoided, without 
hurting any argument. It can ſcarce be conceived 
to have ſprung from a defire of promoting ruth or 
virtue, Take particularly the quotation from the 
Monk of Cheſter about Leon Gawer J. 

See alſo the concluſion of the Dedication to the 
Freethinkers, about the Ægyptian d Swine :—— 
tending to exaſperate, rather than convince. 
nſtances might be taken from the character of 
the Procureſs in Foote's Minor. 

11. Having ſeen, that Controverſy is in an 
imperfect ſtate, the laſt buſineſs we have, after lay- 
ing down ſome rules, is to endeavour to conceive 
5 other expedients for improving it. 

. We ſhould conſider what a wretched figure 
our e muſt make in the eyes of thoſe, 
who are not zealous Chriſtians; of plain men in 

active life, who have not time to examine into the 
grounds of different Chriſtian tenets; or in the eyes 
of thoſe, who have a turn for Philofophy, but have 
not ſtudied Chriſtianity. I fear Lord Bolingbroke 


oye but too juſt an account of the matter in 
his 


. Volt L. 14.  Quiteifine. - 

+ See D. L. Pref. to Vol. ii. Part 1. p. 405 50. 
1 D. L. Vol. iv. p. 116. 

$ End of Ded. to Freethinkers. 


1 Works in Quarto, Vol. iii. p. 423. 45. 
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his firſt Eflay on Human Knowledge. Sect. 4.— 
Till we make a better figure in the eyes of thinking 
men, we muſt expect to loſe the aſſiſtance of many, 
who would be very powerful in promoting che 
Chriſtian cauſe *. 

ii. We ſhould ſtudy the cauſes of paſt miſcar- 
riages, in hiſtory, as well as in modern times. lt 
ſeems likely, that the Chriſtian Religion would have 


been ſucceſsfully taught in China, had not the dif- 


ferent ſects of Chriſtians there got into controverſy 


with one another, and carried it on in ſuch a man- 


ner as to diſguſt tlie Emperor. He had a very 
great reſpect for the + Miſſionaries, on account of 
their {kill in Mathematics and Philoſophy; theſe 
had not been ſo much cultivated in China, as it 
was ſeen they deferved : the People, however, were 
not unimproved in morals, which are chiefly: WF 
for the reception I of Chriſtianity. | 
ini. It might prevent our being over · heated in 
preſent controverſy, if we conſidered how very 
frivolous and contemptible ſome paſt controverſies 
have been, about which prejudices no longer ſub- 
ſiſt, That might be mentioned about the imamacu- 
late conception; that about the queſtion agitated in 
the 16th Century, whether original fin is to be 


placed in the claſs of ſubſlances or accidents? But, 


perhaps, the hereſy of Galileo might be as intereſt- 
ing as any to ws. The decree of the Inquiſition 
__ him, and his abjuration, are in Ladvoca!'s 


ſhort 


: 0 The texts of Scripture, which enforce a prudent regard i in 


Chriſtians to thoſe, who are not lo, to thoſe that are without, 
ſhould here be noticed: 2 Cor. vi. 3.— Col. iv. 5.—1 The. iv. 
12.— 1 Tim. iii. 7.— Titus ii. 7, 8,—1 Pet, ii. 12, 15. 


+ 17th Cent. middle: ſee Voltaire Louis XIV. nme 


Chinoiſes. 
t Book 1. Chap. xix. Sect. 20. 


5 Moſheim, Index Flacius, or 16th Cent. Sect. 3. part 2. 
Chap, 1. $ 33: 
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_ ſhort Biographical Dictionary. Any diſpute about 
an opinion deemed heretical, may come under re- 
ligious controverſy, 

iv. As we ſhall be called v/onary, and perhaps 
derided as chimerical, for ſpeaking of improved 
controverly, as if it could ever be in fact eſtabliſhed, 
we ſhould fortify ourſelves againſt ſuch attacks, by 
conceiving clearly the nature of the thing. 

A man may talk and converſe, as if he were of 
no party; worldly politeneſs makes men converſe 
ſo, not uncommonly; why might not a regard for 
religion? why might not this be extended to con- 
troverſy? why might not a perſon uſe himſelf to 
ſpeak in religious ſubjects, as an Hiſtorian, a Mo- 
derator, or what we have called a Judge? this 
would prevent heat and animoſity.— It is by no 
means impoſſible to ſpeak of natural religion, ſo 
as not to offend any ſet of Heathens; of revealed, 
ſo as to ſhew no diſreſpect to any thing, that pre- 
tended to come from Heaven. Of Chriſtianity, 
ſo as to ſeem to deſpiſe neither Greek Church, nor 
Latin Church: — and of reformed. Chriſtianity, ſo 
as to diſpleaſe neither Lutheran, Quaker, nor Bap- 
tiſt.— Such language, become general and habitual, 
would make men regard one another in a favour- 
able light, and diſpoſe them to unanimity and 
brotherly agreement. 

v. Laſtly, we ſhould look out for infances of 
good controverſialiſts, and make them the objects 
of our Imitation. Auguſtin, in his controverſy with 
the Donatiſts, ſpeaks very handſomely of Cyprian, 
at the ſame time that he oppoſes his opinions.— 
Thoſe, who do not incline to go to the fountain 
head, may find ſpecimens in Forbes. Inſtruct. 
Hiſt. Theol. Lib. 10.—Cyprian himſelf was amia- 
bly moderate and candid. Cypr. Ep. 69. Oxon. 
er. in Wall's Bapt. Chap. ix 2d Nr. or 


464, uarto. 
* * The 
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The amiable Fenelon got up into his own 'pulpit 
in the Cathedral of Cambray, where he was Arch- 
biſhop, and condemned himſelf; it was in conſe- 
quence of an act of authority, but his manner might 
ſhew, that he preferred the unity of the Church to 
his own private notions ; his manner was ſuch; 
that it has been * ſaid of him, though vanquiſhed, 
he became the conqueror, - by his noble candour.— 
The Emperor of China, Camkit, made the Mi- 
ſionary ſpeak openly againſt the Chineſe religion, 
and in favour of the Chriſtian. = 

Mr. Hume's note at the beginning of his Eflay 
on the Populouſneſs of ancient Nations, 1s very 

candid :— Fas eſt ab hoſte doceri. 
Me have an intereſting account of Dionyſius of 
Alexandria, in Lardner's Works, Vol. iii. p. 102. 
Land of Didymus of Alexandria, p. 389 of- the 
ſame Vol. 
I muſt not omit mentioning the Letter of Tille- 
mont to Lami, about our Saviour's having eaten the 
Paſſover the evening before he was crucified. Monſ. 
Nicole ſpeaks of this Letter & as a perfect model of 
Chriſtian controverſy; it does indeed ſeem a very 
good Letter: fimple, frank, benevolent.— lt is in 
the 2d Vol. of Tillemont's Memoirs, p. 678—7 54. 
— Specimens might be taken from p. 679. 2. (which 
is like Sterne's going. hand.4#hand). Two firſt 
paragraphs of Section 1ſt. neatneſs of method. — 
Sect. 20.—Sect. 97, concluſion of firſt paragraph. 
—and p. 7 5 3. on. 2d. to the end. 
Did 
1 Volialee, Louls XIV, Quietiſme. + Ibid, Cer. Chinoiſes. 
1 Voltaire ſays, in his Candide (Chap. iv. p. 17.) that Eu- 
ropeans are different from others in ſomething belonging to this 
matter. Il faut encore obſerver que juſqu* aujourd' hui dans 
notre continent, cette maladie nous eſt particuliere, comme /a 


controverſe. 
$ Lagadvocat under Le Nain. 


_ || The paſſages here only referred to, were moſt of them or 
all read at . 
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de was to be conqueror, not conquered. 
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Did I recollect, at this moment, a Proteſtant 
Divine, who, when engaged in controverſy, has 
come up to Tillemont“ in liberality and candour, 


1 would mention him with pleaſure; but my me- 


mory is imperfect, and my reading has been con- 


fined. 


2 Dr. Burges ſays, in his Dedication to Charles 1ſt. (163 1,) 
« Hee that is overcome of the truth, parteth victory with him 
that overcommeth, and hath the better ſhare for his part.” — 
The ſentiment is good; and Dr. Burges was probably ſincere ; 
though by Truth he here meant his own opinions; and though 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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E RR AT A. 
Page 
17. I. 16. for anthenticity read' cnthentichy; 


18. 


70. 


laſt line - read Kennicott. 
1. 6. for aud read as, 


1. 15. dele e. 


loweſt line but one, for 34 read 


loweſt line but two, for a- Paleſtine read in Paleſtine, 


end of l. 21, add re. 

loweſt line but three, read pentateuch. 
I. g. read occurred. 

loweſt line, read be. 


73. 1. 8. for /et read „ect. 

— Note * l. 2, read puerile, 
101. |. 11. for unto read into. 
103. end of line 14, add the. 


107. I. 7. for no read cr. 


247. Note, l. 4. read Abg. 
7. read, as to the third tort. 


263. L 


15. read Genneſareth. 


28. read Oneirocritics. 


9. read propheſying. 


204. |. 23. read Pſalm viii. 2. 

269. laſt line, read Ecclefiaſticus, 

302. I. 8. from the bottom, read 2% Vl. 
317. J. 3. read, Let ws. 

430. 1. 8. read orafiſe.—alſo p. 438. I. 4. 
437. J. 27. read founded on the authority. 
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